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THE WAR. j 
-.- / 

When writing our protest of August lai.it, against the hasty 
. and one-sided utterances of the English 1 press concerning 
this war, wo did not expect that the views ^we then expressed 
would so soon beoorae general and even 'popular. A mis* 
taken estimate of the relative power of francos and Germany ; 
Relief the that the Emperor had secretly ruckle preparations 
for the war ; and the dread of seeing Europe (Overrun by the 
armies of the second Empire with peril to Wrselves, de- 
a»«t»yed all insight on the part of Englishmen at heimointotbe- 
real merits of the quarrel and the true origin of £ho war. It 
is now everywhere known, that while the rest off Europe was 
longing for peace, and was looking forward to a «enoral disarm- 
ament, one power in thoir midst was placing them false, 
and making in secret the most gigantic pnAiarations for war, 
Minutely informed of the real referees of/ tho power against 
which the attack was to be directed ,’mit luutious to save ap. 
pearunoes by easting upon that power* the responsibility of iu- 
viting the attack by some act of national foil}, the Prussian 
, Court, in violation, of its plighted. Honor, did not scruple to 
make a third power, ilpalR,,thc 'innocent occasion of aw liken¬ 
ing that excitement iu JParie, Whi<hh was to furnish tho occasion 
, *£a war, the object of.whieb itf is now hardly denied, was to 
.gpmplet® $6$ work tk i860, ^nd pjjfoe the crown of German 
, Knfiet«^e« til* W of the ^Prussia* King War was* ns* 


oeseity for the completion of this policy, and the world now 
stands astonished in presence of the gigantic force orgauized 
fatbits attainment in the found lies and barrack squares, the hos¬ 
pitals, the railways, and the very churches of this peace-loving, 
uon-aggreseive Germany Let the fact have due weight and be 
pondered carefully, that this is tbs third war within the short 
space of seven years which this most guilty power lias wanton¬ 
ly provoked. Concerning the two first of them, there never 
has been but one opinion They wore as guilty, uoprovoked- 
and deadly offences agspst public law, os were ever committed 
in the darkest ages of the world. The last of the series is 
being prosecuted with a fierceness and savagery unknown in 
modern times—and what for 1 Pure lost of territory : for tlio 
annexation of two provinces of France, the exceeding richnmt of 
which, far more than their strategic importance, is their real at¬ 
traction. The people of these provinces bate the Prussian rule , 
the coiwoienco of Europe protests against their forcible separa¬ 
tion from Franco ; at tho onteet of tho war, tho Prussian King 
told the world that ho was animated by no lust of dominion ; 
and yet while peace upon aatisfactoi y terms has been offered to 
him for months, ho continues to prosecute the war for purposes 
which were scrupulously kept out of sight at its commence¬ 
ment, and eveu ostentatiously disavowed. It has now come to 
light that Alsace and Lorraine have been secretly coveted at 
Berlin for years Past, and that its gigantio preparations for a 
war with France Lad, as their foil ultimate purpose, the wrest¬ 
ing of these provinces therefrom. 

A mote guilty or causeless wav was never prosecuted than 
that which tho Prussian King has been waging since tho aui. 
render of tho French Emperor at Sedan. It is bis guilty am¬ 
bition and that alono that is clothing Germany and France 
in mourning, as it clothed Denmark and all Central Europe iu 
1864 and 1866 The blood is in no other skirts than his; 
while the kingly fanatic daringly appeals tu heaven to 
witness the righteousness of tho cause, in which his aword is 
slaying mon, women, and children in whole hecatombs Ho is 
making peace between the two countries an impossibility, 
and should he momentarily succeed in his ambition, will be¬ 
queath a heritage of hale to both peoples, that will fill Europe 
with confusion for « century to come. Himself, the real, 
author of the war for pure purposes of ambition, ho con. 
trived to persuade the unthiukmg world at file outset that the 
French Emperor, who personally shrank from the contest, was 
its author. The mask has fallen earlier than wo expected from 
the sinister policy whioh was its occasion, and reveals features 
i’u exact accordance with the whole history, with every tradition 
of the Prussian monarchy. 

It strict accordance with her traditions, sho trumps up an an¬ 
cient olaim to these provinces Her whole growth has boon 
founded pn pretended claims of tho same order, followed by 
violent efiisure and conquest. The policy of .aggrandizement by 
force or fraud, which Frederick the Great exemplified in his 
-eizure of Silesia, was nothing new or original ill tho history of 
the StateXmrttled. That Fredrick really believed in .his own 
pretended|Raim$iaimpossible. It is boiler to say simply \nVif' 
Mr. Cijf^lo that, “ iio know what he wan tod and was determined 
to have itIn the gallantry of his defence against tin- ooali* 
tion .justly formed agajiut, linn, we are apt to condone 
the guilty ambition which callhjl it iuto existence, ns no one 
can read the'*story of the last i^tmpaign of Niqtoleou iu 1814 
without being alwoat ready to resent tho just Nemesis which 
denied him ancones, 
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In the ant partition of Poland, that anew which Europe has 
been expiating for a eentury past, the nwtaa bsttobena of 
Frederick the Great played the leading partreAwo eo a ai dor ftble 
provinoea being the wages of his ain A molt material gain 
was that aehiered in the second partition dlfcthe unhappy 
kingdom, under the notorione Herzberg. AfteSta display of 
diplomatic fraud without parallel, in which WLi Prussian 
minister became the pretended ally of the unforBbate Poles, 
only to betray them to hts aecomplioee, the klKtitam was 
suddenly seized by them m conoart, and divided brebeen the 
three Powers. To this day, the wound* iuftioted tw that 
great crime upon Europe remain unhealed, and tl this 
dark i>age in the sinister career of Prussia, do iw eri *gi 
historians unhesitatingly ascribe the uncettiement, confusion?* 
and bloodshed in Europe of the eentury that has since 

?one by In 1794, Europe witnessed with die may tbe 
rsaehery of this power in admitting the olaun of the French 
Republic to the Rhine aa ita frontier, by the treaty of Basle 
made therewith, while dwistria in alliance with ourselves was 
striving to anrsst the revolutionary torrent that threatened to 
overwhelm Europe. Thterespeotable power, not merely abandoned 
the Rhine to the Republic that she might weaken Austria, but 
Offered to make common cause with any of tbe minor German 
states that wotlid join her ip retiring from the oontost. Many 
of the minor Princes were carried away by this defectum. In 
the Malmesbury letters recently published, we find our am. 
baesadorj at Berlin writing_to the English ministry on the 27th 
dune (1794) as follows - 

“ t should feel undeserving of any indulgence if I could 
** impute to myself the failure of this great messiue, < tlie effort 
**tn keep Prussia faithful to her engagments) ; but no experience 
“ nor habits of business, no prudence nor care ean lead so deep ! 
“ into the human mind, astoforeeee that a great sovereign and 
" her minister* would be so regardless of their fiereoml honor 
“ and so forgetful of their pubiie interests and glory as to refuse 
‘‘ to be bound in June by a treaty ratified with their full consent 
“ and approbation in May. ” 

Ten years later in l*OS, the Bismarck of that day, 
Haugwite, to whom the fortunes of Prussia were committed, by 
an aot of matchless perfidy, put the finishing stroke to its betrayal 
of the hbertiee of Europe He had come to Vienna to 
declare war against Napoleon who was dangerously situated But 
the battle of Austcrlits had been fought and lost .by the Allies. 
With matuhless effrontery the Prussian changed the whole object 
of his mission , congratulated the Emperor upon lus victory, 
and agroed to “enter heart and hand” into alliance with him, | 
upon receiving Hanover as the prise of his treachery, although 
Prussia was at profound peaee with ourselves at the time. The 
treaty is one of the foulest passages in this foul Prueuau history. 
The conduct cf Prussia, said Mr. Fox, (Minister of Foreign 
affairs at the time) “ is a union of everything that is oontempb. 
Me in servility with everything that is odious in rapaoity. Other 
notions have been reduced, by the fortune of war to cede many 
of their Proviobee ; bat none except Prussia has been reduced 
to this lowest stage of degradation, that of being compelled to 
become tbe ministers of the rapacity and injustice of a master,’' 
Haugwifat contrived bp this treachery to extricate Prussia with 
momentary advantage from ita perilous position, but it led to 
the overthrow iff the kingdom within righfran’h^iatiis, wad tbe 
temporary blotting of its name out of Europe, ifotil Napoleon 
himself fall. Stripped of half her territory, sjid-eduoed to a 
mere exercise ground for French troops, her policy for tire next 
six years wap that of meric servility to her master. In obedience 
to his eommattds, she dsriawd wer against all his mpimiaaas her 
enemies. A Prussian army formed part of the great host that 
invaded Btnsla in 181S. When disaster overtook the French 
armies, this rrepreMble power of coots* ranged herself on the 
side of their eawWfcr* and fought them with a malignity that 
the more generous of the Allies never! betrayed. When pesos 
came in ISM, and the landmark! of Europe jhad bo he read* 
justed, she manifested In sesMt oonosvt with Reams, so 
nosentpuioiiiiji spirit of npetify, that Anuria, and 

Francs were ‘on the print of dedaring fra* agtitiriker rriher 


than endure her chums, when the escape of Mapdsan from 
Elba frightened fear into rtadjnes* to act with the tines against 
whom dre hod been intriguing frith her whols might. In Hay 
1616, just before the battle nfrWaterloo, the Pruarion kiiig, to 
reassure hi* people and animate them to tbe eonfliot,hy n 
solemn proriamation engage^ upon Hie termination dftbe 
war to establish constitutional Government throughout ids 
territories., The war waa no .sooner" aver than these pledgee 
were impudently recalled, and Premia i* to tiffs day Without 
the constitution, solemnly promised to her people mow then 
half a century ago. We cannot follow her later history ; butshe 
has been the same ever since. She is «u utterly treacherous, 
base power, respecting engagements wifchh* own people as 
^jttle as with foreign powers, and cynically defying public ojff- 
n?hP of her conduct, whore there is no fear of an armed force 
sbehwd it. Her “ brutal’ 1 and “ unscrupulous conduct, (to 
use Mi Gladstone’s language,) towards Denmark is fresh in 
every one’s mind. „ 

The war of 1868, two years afterwards, was wholly unexpect¬ 
ed by Austria For while distrusting Bismarck, the Court at 
Vienna relieved they might oount on the loyalty of opr 
pious Emg, and never suspected for an instant the duplici¬ 
ty anld falsehood of the Prussian Court and its Minister, 
It is utmost liioonoeivable, but true, that for some time after the 
eiffnature of the treaty with Italy, by which Prussia had en¬ 
gaged to declare war against Austria, “ Bismarck continued 
“ with matchless effrontery and perfidy to protest that the 
“ sent meats of the king were friendly to Austria, and even 
‘‘ com: ilaiiicd that Austria was meditating an attack on the 
“ Pi ui sian dominions.’* 1 ’ On the 14th June 1868, Saxony, Ha¬ 
nover and Hesse Oussol voted, as they had s perfect right ti 
do, agf «t Prussia nt the Diet, and this power which'had acted 
in the est possible manner throughout these disputes, then 
and ti declared the German Confederation at an end. On 
the 1 ith, (next day) she telegraphed terms to all three 
States gmng them till evening to decide, Saxony refusing the 
terms, and Hesse and Hanover being silent. At midnight she 
dcolar id war against all three Pretty sharp work this for the 
mild ion-aggressive power England is to assist in establishing. 
Austria was not prepared for war any more than Franoe is 
now, iwlnlo Prussia was. She was in the very midst of 
retrenchments m her military expenditure and reductions in 
her array ; and when the treachery of Bismarok oould no longer 
be masked,^ was too late for her to make the necessary pre¬ 
parations to encounter the attack. It is worth while to 
contrast the conduct of the French nation towards Italy 
with tjhat of the .Prussian Court So purely arifiah waa the 
alliance at last (pwle with Italy by the Prussian King, so com* 
pletely indifferent was he to tbe liberation iff Venetia, that he 
had offered Austria in 1864 to lead tbe Prussian forces against „ 
Italy in the event of any attempt to liberate Veuatia. He 
cared not one iota for the freedom of Italy ; and when ha finally 
allied himself dth Victor Emanuel, did so only at tire instance 
of the French Emperor, who was anxious to see his work in the 
Peninsula oorapleted, and to spare France the saorifioes which 
a second w*r with Austria would entail upon the Empire. The 
foreign policy of the fallen Emperor was marked throughout 
by a spirit of chivalrous readiness to assist the weakagairnff 
the aggressions of the powerful. Eon may esaroh the mem mat 
European diplomacy through without finding » dares 
of chivalrous motion or g.a sentiment in Pcwwl? It is the 
impersonation of-pttre selfishness throughout its history, a mete 
record of peifidff smd rapacity. In now seeking to foreren irepoa- 
rible treaty until the French nation, it is moved solely hgr 
considerations t.fgtmri, while it impiously masks them tred«r» 
Moke of ipUgfon. \ Mi 

r i mm. , . i „ *# . 

Wa observe that ^vtomi.ril the sn*tf. eipertenoed ptfoKririff ^ff , 
India agree as to the merit* hf tide war." Mr: htrerehwriU ' 
"Mr. Modern* fold Mfc WlSofread it* Idiaimy preri*fir«r«fe 
same way as onrerivm MrVEbMfrhisa writKto tifkiftitiiti 

M teJUa "'fhe/'tmtSestimi'' <ff GrifrriHiniiwWlS 
arid the .. 





dlci^rahiitofCfauat SiMBarok/ The ttmi* took 13 m lead la' 
" ^rtcling public opinion agaftrt France and in favour of 
" «wete, tot If I am sot imte, the usual reaction ia 
“beginning to set ia, ang tp papers are beginning to hove 
"the courage to question whether the publio interests of 
"the' Ooatioetit are likely to bo promoted by the extinction 
“at the balance of pOWer f the entire annihilation for the 
“ present, at the power of Prance, and the establishment at 
"an irresistible and inexorable despotism in Europe, sup- 
"ported by the most powerful irmy we have on record, 

* inasmuch as to the advantage of numbers, is added the 
" iifH greater importance at the most perfect at moment 
“ ever invented. This despotism cannot be expected to lost, 

* tot what bloody wars will it cost us to subvert it 
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THE TRUE PRINCIPLE 0? ASSESSMENT. 


W* btve repeatedly given expression to the admiration which 
we feel for the Settlement Officers of India, and avowed our 
conviction that they are the very ablest administaative body 
of men in the world. Their ednoation has been efoecial and 
highly teohnioal, their opportunity unique, and their work 
simply magnificent. Just as conspicuous, howeve: , as are the 
merits of these gentlemen on the one hand, are the fee ileness and 
incapacity of the revising authorities set over th m, on the 
other. The critical faculty would seem to be pos tively dead 
on the part of those whose duty it is to revise the pork of our 
Setttemeat Officers, and to report thereon for the [uid&nce of 
the State. . 

The work of review as it is} now done, is so hollow 
and so perfunotory as to be a complete force. Whatever 
tbe Settlement Officer has done or left undone, whatever 
he proposes or disallows, is all but certain to go up to 
Government, with tbs endorsement of the reviewing authority 
thereon. Instead of testing the work by the application of clear 
and definite, and well-considered principles thereto,—reduoing 
the settlements to an harmonious and consistent whole— 
they appear to pass the revising authority as a mere matter 
of oourse, and are hau.loJ up to Government for final sanction, 
with a fow stereotyped, complimentary remarks upon the judg¬ 
ment, energy, and ability with which the Settlement Officer has 
done his work, And yet it is upon this work of review that 
all the administrative power of the State, and the higher 
qualities of our statesmen, require to be concentrated. 
It ia necessary to bring tbe recommendation of the Settle¬ 
ment Reports in every ease, to the test of some puneiplo 
Which has been ascertained and intelligently adopted for the 
regulation of our attitude towards the land. Suoh a principle 
fa that which Sir George Wingate announces, when he tells us 
that our rule should be— 

To make tie new Settlement* ae literal at the epigenotet of the State 
will permit. 

For want Of some definite principle of this order for the 
guidance of the reviewing authority, to whom and not to tbs 
Settlement Officer its application belongs—the State has bean 
betrayed Into sanctioning a course of settiemeiitproceodiuga it) 
the Central Provinces, which ignores “the exigencies of the State 1 * 
altogether at an dement for consideration in the Latter. Had; 
‘the authors of these proceedings possessed a ffiffimfe hold rf 
their final end and purpose they would have Jtaen from the 
Host, the impossibility of tbe oourse upon which they 
•had entered. In their anxiety for the cultivator, they lost 
eight attegefaer of the neceaaitiee of the Stele, and of tIS* 
font that nates the land was made to yield a certain amount 
«f revenue, then* was.nothing but bankruptcy before the 
Province*, or the pasting of alocal deficit from them upon the 
rest of the country. Neither Sir Richard Temple, nor Mr. 
JflMrie, ate hhr WiUiam ljuby serins to have discerned that the 
i Ipterette.ofte# *tete -tewed* to he oared tor, as mtfoh s« the 
iwtoFaetoof the cultivates. FaactieaUy, their principle, in oppe* 
to**® to Sir Gsqr»*K «**.’«, ha* .been- 
. i m «wd*te#ri* ffffitote core qf ifietf, , 

****&&{ 

Manila &Nq0tob «» wwteJVtoi 


; onr recent settWtsente of the land. Instead ofoarefuHj consider¬ 
ing tha*fisanoW!poeitian of the Government, the ditteuHy of 
tailing revenue by new andun tried means, the capabihtie* of the 
land, and thefact that we are settling it for ageneration of years 
to come, the inevitable growth of the -expenditure of the State, 
the vest outlay to which it k committed upon public worts the 
precariousuess of some of the sources of our income, and the 
toot that we may be-overtaken at any moment by a desolating 
famine, nr the great calamity of war—instead, we say, of each 
considerations intelligently and seriously being brought to 
bear Upon these all-impertant land settlement proceedings— 
they are reviewed in the mart careless possible spirit, and 
with a sort of laitiee faire notion that if we only will take 
care of tbe cultivator, the State will take earn of -itself. This 
notion ia one of those half-truths with which the world is 
filled to the ruin of the great pubUc interests which such 
delusions commonly eflfeot. 

A Settlement Offioer in these days has simply to shew 
that the assessment whioh he proposes ia a mere quit-rent 
upon the soil to get his work sanctioned as a matter of course. 
Let one of these gentlemen come forward with a proposal, 
to levy, say, one half the true rental of the soil upon the land 
ia view of the necessities of the Imperial Treasury, or even for 
the purpose of important PubUc Work* in the district, and his 
report will sound like a dkoord upon the ear,—and be promptly 
AisaUowed. Our Settlement Offioers have come to discern this 
everywhere, and nothing is more common consequently than 
for them to propose dcUberately rates of asaesanwote which they 
know do not represent one-twentiath or one-thirtieth of the 
value of the harvests of late years. We have got into this 
reactionary mood towards the land from the ascendancy which 
the North West famine of 1861 gave to a school of amiable 
doctrinaires at Lord Canning’s elbow at the time, of whom the 
late Colonel Baird Smith and Sir Bartie Frare were the leaders 
with Sir Richard Temple for one of their chief disciples. 
The temporary ascendancy of this school has brought upon 
us tbe whole of our present embarrassments, and it will only be 
by the complete subversion of their influence that we shall 
obtain financial ea&e. To show how delusive and purely perfunc¬ 
tory are the proceedings of the* authorities who profess to 
review the work of our Settlement Officers when banding their 
recommendations up for sanction, we direct attention to the 
foUowing facts. 

If there are any two districts of India in whioh the conditions 
under which the laud t* cultivated, are directly tbe opposite of 
each other—they are perhaps Nimar and Raepore. In Nimar 
one-fourth only of tbe population ia agricultural, three fourths 
consisting of the urban -class*. In Raepore, on the other hand 
tbe population are 1 all but wholly agricultural. Moat of 
our readers, we suppose, will understand how enormous an 
advantage this foot /gives the agriculturists of Nimar 
over those of Raepore. In the second place, Nimar is the 
thoroughfare of an immense traffic, with a railway also pass¬ 
ing through it. Raepore, on the other hand, is the Ultima 
TmI* of civilisation, at the ends of the earth. It lies 180 miles 
beyond Nagpore, and baa neither a road>to it, nor ont of 
it. In one word, every fact in the economic condition of the one 
district is favorable to the cultivator; in the other every 
condition of profitable cultivation ia wanting. They have got a 
triangle however in Nagpore, left them as a legacy by Sir 


both Nimar and Raepore, settlement operations have just come 
to a dose, and the assessment proposed by the offioers 
respectively engaged in tbe worlds as folbjws; 

Reaper® by G. T. K. Hewatt, Esq.,.... g mu*,. 

Nimar by Capt. Forsyth . ...... $ u 

The reviewing authority (Hr. Morris in both otees) assured 


The reviewing authority (Hr. Morris in both atm] assured 
the Government, under date of Mud November }««}, that “ tbe 
“ Settlement Offioer of Raepore shews aatk&otorily that the 
“ adoption of an avenge manned of 4 mum* per sow was 
warranted by the circumstances of the district,” end 
recommended the settlement bring sanctioned tat SO 
yearn “ tee vary tew standard of 0 annaa per arte being 
"suflstent guarantee of the moderation of tee amassment.” 

, riyetesnasstto* sore ten very low standard in Raepore, and 
jet ten,, smite vat awe is considered a, just assessment ha 
i Ntoaft whferd'ifin anyjjtkrto* India wbstetor,' the State flight 
property levy an Rngwm rental, 
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BEASS&6SMEHTS IN BOMBAY. 


Wb colled attention in our last issue to the foot that the 
SO years’ leases of the Bombay Presidency are now beginning 
to oxpire, and pointed out the necessity, iu revising the assess¬ 
ment, of broad and comprehensive i egard being hod to the re¬ 
quirements of the State. The Government of Bombay' in re¬ 
newing these leases, will, we trust, give the Settlement Depart¬ 
ments in other parts of India, the lesson they so much need. 
To Bombay, belongs the credit of administering the Land lie- 
venue upon principles iu accordance with the ancient law and 
constitution of the oountry, and with a practical skill which has 
shewn the harmony which exists between tbose principles, 
where intelligently applied, and the well being of all olasseB 
in the State, None know hotter than the Settlement 
Officers of Bombay themselves, how vast a revolution has 
taken place iu the last 30 years in the condition of the cultiva¬ 
tor in Western, India. -At the tunc when the leases now expiring 
were issued, the agriculture of India was at the lowest point 
of depression, and the assessment was based upon a wise and 
politic recognition of the fact A vast jovolution has occui- 
red since, and it is a necessity that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment should be impressed with tho fact, that this altered, 
condition of thing* must regulate our assessments in the future. 
It is no longer the depreited condition of agriculture that must 
rule and control our course ; but the nemtittei of the Stale 
The old leases with their very low rental, have done their work, 
and the State lights in the noil muet now be insisted upon 
Tbose new settlements everywhere, are emphatically the subject 
of our time, while unfni tunntely wo have a Fmanoe Minister 
who seems unable to discern it. 

The least inquiry suffices to show that the assessment upon 
land in the Bombay Presidency, tepresouts the merest fraction 
of the produce ■ nud no just reassessment will be made until 
♦liisfaotis clearly and fully discerned All idea, therefore, oi 
making the old assessment the basis of the new one, must be 
completely disallowed and got rid of. Omitting Sindh, tho 
gross amount of Land Revenue annually contributed by Western 
India in the last 30 years to the imperial Treasury, has fallen 
short of Bs. 8,60,00,000, owing, partly, to the largo proportion 
of the soil which is alienated from tils State as Inam 
land, but chiefly to tho very low rates at which the old assess 
meut was fixed, in view of tho depiessed condition of the ryot. 

The gross nominal amount of the Laud Revenue of Bombay has 
been Rs. 3 , 60 , 00,000 for the last eight or ten years, but this 
sum includes about Bs. 40,00,000 a year from Sindh ; and a 
miscellaneous (Bayer) revenuo of about Bs. 70,00,000. Owing 
to the very imperfect character of the statistics to be got from 
Bombay, it is impossible to tell the exact pressure of the assess¬ 
ment per acre upon the soil. But the general fact is clear and 
indisputable, that the assessment has some to be an anachronism 
in view of .the altered condition of things in the Presidency. 
In the absence of exact statistics to guide us, let os attempt 
to shew the annual value of the liarvest of Weetern India, upon 
tho same principles we have applied to the North West and 
Central Provinces Tbs population of the Bombay Presidency 
is about 11,000,000, and a ajomre* to the staple food of the mas¬ 
ses of the poopte, the uvsrago consumption of cereals cannot be 
less than lbs. 2 per head per day. The prices, meanwhile, of 
wheat, bag ret, jowaree, and rice, all in immense consumption, 
have certainly not been lower, upon an average of the last ten 
years, than 10 or 11 seers (80 to 82 lbs.) per rupee- The food 
harwest akmo, therefore, of Bombay mast have been of the 
annual value : 

lbs, dors, lbs. 

HyDOOfMO.* S k Mfc* *0 « R*. CO,16^0,000 
Thus, to begin with, the lsnd has yielded these tea years past, 
an annual tmfvMfc of about forty mifliw ttofiing «f food 
alone. But the .etnndard ot Wring In Western India it very 
high. Half the population moreover, is urban, whose eotttamp- 
tion of vegetablee, fruits, oil, conditnenta, meet, milk, gh< e, 
tobacco, pan, betel, goor, sugar, is enormous. Then tkesete provi¬ 
sion fora very considerable population of Europeans and wealthy 


Natives with their abnormally $gh expenditure, end of troops. 
Estimate again the value of the fohder consumed in the cities of 
Western Indi%,ietjdtfae flmrood^lkM. now add to all this thee*, 
port produce of the soil, This lasiitem we must makeeomeeffoqet f . 
to grasp. In round figures, then, there are under,cotton uulti-, 
vation in the British territories of the 'Western Prgiijhtuey («• 
olusivo of Sindh) about 8,000,000 acres s year, producing.on an 
average ffij to 70 lbs, of dean cotton per acne, or about 370 to 
400,000 biles ft year. Now the average worth of this cotton. 
to the ryot for the last 10 years, has certainly not been less than 
£12 per bale. We believe it has been very much more Draft 
this Adopting this prioe, however,wet us now attempt to 
measure tlje value of the harvest of Western India: 

1.—OerSalg(f<» 11,000,000person*.. .. . .. 4 £40,000,000 



Obis*, out, condiments, tobaccg, pap, 

„bae, cocoantttS. sugar .. 

milk, buiternttUk, ghee, poultry, mutton, 

I hay, straw, Ac. , .. ..... ,» 

4 —Fuel, firewood.ms . .. ... . ... 

6 — JBxporta 8,00,000 roadie -1 «r. .lowest) . ,,£8,000,000 

Seeds, sic. ’ ... 

0.—Seed corn for next harvest.. 

1 Provision i>f rovorve food store* .. .. 


I 


A 


It is impossible for us tu fill in tho figures required to 
complete thtb estimate. Our purpose in drawing it out, is aim* 
ply to compare the gross produoe of the land with the annual 
assessment upon it during the last 10 years. Wo are ourselves 
satisfied that the last ten harvests of Western India have been 
of a minimum average value of £ 50 , 000,000 sterling a year : 

. ... .. 


1881-1870 (Ten harvests, say , 
1881 1870 (Gross land revenue 


500.000,000 
25,0(10,009 

Now theu^ facts require to burn themselves in upon the minds 
of tho Settlement Officors of the Bombay presidency A Land 
revenue of *2,500,000 a year, when that revenue includes the 
rent and n» irly nit the taxes of 11,000,000 of people, raising a 
harvest of fifty oi sixty millions sterling a year, is an absurdity. 
Thirty yearn ago, £2,500,000 probably represented one-fifth of 
the whole lavvest 


lMO-fco 

1880-170 


Harvest 

Assessment 

Harvest 

Assessment 


12,500,000 
2,600,0(10 
60,000 000 
2,600,000 


We loo* to the Government of Bombay to teaoh the rest of 
India, whjl all must leainupon this subject, that it is “the 
land” whlb is to defray the cost of the administration. We 
pointed out in our last issue, that the ryots of Western India 
are making llm State pay tho most exorbitant rentals for land 
required In- the Cotton Farms. To obtain second quality 
land for tleso experiments, tho Commissioner has to rent it Of 
tho i j ote, ! In Satinra ho has had to pay 80 1 . the acre, the assess¬ 
ment upon the ryot being fin. ; iu Khaadeish 20s. ; in Broach 
00s. the acre ; in Aliuiedabad 22s. ; in Dharwur 20s. to 24«. 
and in lofor Sind 15s. The average of these quotations is 
26s. or 13’Rupces an English rental per acre. Tills is the rite 
tho ryot to exacting from the State when it wants land for lib 
cotton expei itnentn. The State, meanwhile, chaises the ryot £ 
fifth or sixth of this rental. 

It is necessary to point out,'moreover, that Bombay Is baHfty 
paying its stay, by Its present contribution to the Imperial Bn* 
venues. (This faet will probably take borne of Hie Bombay 
papers by anrpribC Ttfs nevertheless true, Bombay Is barely 
paying it* way Indeed, if we charge to current revenue, the 
large amount spent therein on Public Works, there to sn anwuol 
deficit id its acoourita, instead of a surplus fob tbs Imperial 
Treasury *- s 

At present we are content simply to lay this foot before the 
Bombay Government, for He bearing upon the new leaseawfaeat 
to be imaed iu that Presidency. And this brings us to remark 
that we should be glad to kale* ftom Bombay precisely ttM 1 
to being done at this moment towards their renewal Itirootw 
than threeyoaw einoo the indvpaov taleolm w*r veto«AtSh$iiWt 
although settlement operutiawrin the-Ptowdieacy hkte bteu 
actively going’ oh siaov, the Bombay Govertuneat hee. hot 
taken-'the public into' ill < confidence- 
When will the Government of India lento that the bureaucratic 
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*»ore*y In which the hwrt commtm ahtT *<#TOi£^ f4ft of the 
administration' is carried onjlsa prof-wind mistake. If an; 
goad wore to be accomplished by iy we should be the last to 
eowpfoin about it. But nothing but evil reaulte—nothing but 
evil-eanreault—-therefrom: It iamgtt important that ire should 
know upon What principles the na# land assessments of Western 
India are being made. The pleases are beginning to fall in 
rapidly, and the Government cannot renew them with propriety, 
without taking the public'fully into its confidence, and into 
frank consultation with ft. 


THE EXCISE. 

: Vj ' 

Ik these days of financial embarrassment and unpopular lass, 
tlou the Imperial Government might do wane than turn its 
attention to one source of revenue, which ia the least excip- 
tionable of all qpr tax#. No one can offer the faintest objlc- 
tiori to'the levy of a duty upon the consumption of liquor and 
intoxicating drugs—the only qnestioh is, how we should collect 
it—our object being just contrary to that Which is aimed at.in 
managing other taxes on consumption, tor we are expected 
rather to discourage than to encourage production.' Now for 
many years the Indian Government lay, and still lies to some 
extent, under the charge of stimulating liquor-drinking for the 
profit of its revenue. People declared that whereas the old 
Governments (our predecessors) discountenanced the use of 
spirits and drags by all methods in their power, on religious 
and moral grounds, the British rulers treated such prejudices 
with the cynical disdain of a money-making Company, and that 
vast and pernicious increase of intemperance has grown up 
under our administration. All this was asserted with that 
careless disregard of any thing like scientific observation and 
inquiry which characterizes discussion of public business in 
India. When we consider that the Nativo administrators never 
attempted to manage or regulate the Abkarree at ell, that half 
tho stills were in private bauds—having been assigned away 
with the Land Revenue to j igirdava and others—that the autho¬ 
rities were powerless to put down smuggling, and that the 
provinces which we from time to time annexed, were almost 
always in the last stage of exhaustion from mis-rule—wo may 
comprehend why the Abkarree revenue bas since expanded and 
flourished wonderfully under a powerful State monopoly among a 
people whose numbers and wealth have been multiplying nt a 
rate unprecedented. Nevertheless, it is true that tho British 
Government in ite earlier days made no attempt to control the 
abuse of. the old Native system (which we continued) of selling 
by auction the right to distil and sell liquor within certain 
territorial limits. 

In. later times, however, when the local administrations had 
risen to s sense of their moral responsibilities for the spread 
of deleterious habits, an important change was made. Several 
Governments abolished the old farming system altogether, and 
substituted what is called the Central Distillery system, which 
allows no stills to be set up except in an incloaiire, where 
all liquor distilled is. measured anil taxed at so much per gulf ;.n- 
The State monopoly in no longer farmed out, but retail shops 
are lioesaed to sell the liquor which has already .paid its still 
head duty. This radical reform was not, however, enforced 
throughout the British dominions as an Imperial Resolution ; 
it was only,introduced at different periods into one or another 1 
Government or .prefecture according to the wish or opinion of 
the chief .focal, authorities. It has never bees universally > x- 
fended,.insomuch that nt this moment we have the two systems 
working tide by aide. 

Tb i old farming system, whereby the oxclueive monopoly of 
W*® auction, exists now without 
chaogs-or nfodifipatiqii from its early type throughout the fro. 
eidenefos of Madras andRomhay, exoeptiug, perhaps, the Pre- 
tidenoy Towns, In Bengal Proper, and in Burmsb, the system 
secmsto. be .a mixed qrbasiardpne; there ape licensed distil- 
..lerie^pni thers (nfs.^ip^.of 'thc right to a^ll liquor. In the 
„ G»trj>i $tempfo^ jjp work the Central Distil- 


and dabbling with contractors ; in the North West Provinces 
and in-the Punjab, the new method of Central Distilleries Is 
practised according to strict rule and principle, with occasional 
insignificant deviations. : 

Let us now look at the results obtained by these different 
methods of raising revenue. The subjoined figures are taken 
from the Finance and Revenue Account* of the Government of 
India for the year 1869-70. 
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Two things in this table arc st least worth notice—the great 
disproportion of rate per head paid to the Abkarree revenue by 
the people under different Governments, and the difference in 
thecostof collection. We make all allowance for wide varia¬ 
tions in the habits and tastes of diverse cfoascs and races in 
India ; and we are fully aware of the extent to which drinking 
goes on in great seaports. Nevertheless, after careful abstrac¬ 
tion has been made of all theosnses which swell Abkarree re¬ 
ceipts in Madras and Bombay, there is still something which 
oatohesattention iu the fact that Bombay with its 135 lakhs of 
people pays 44 lakhs of rupees for spirits and ditugs, while 
the Punjab population of 176 lakhs pays 8 lakhs only. 
One-half of the Punjab is Mahomedan, but there are also a 
million and a quarter of hard drinking Sikhs, while all the 
lower castes aro fond of liquor when they can get it. Then com¬ 
pare Madras with tho North West Provinces ; the former pays 
67 lakhs, the latter, with a larger population, 17 lakhs. Is the 
diversity of climate, creed, and nation sufficient to account for 
this remarkable inequality P Ondh and the North West Pro¬ 
vinces are homogeneous, but in Gnde, th* net receipts are much 
forger in proportion to area end numbers. Bunnah has a long 
aaa-bosrd, and a people without oasts or religious prejudice j so 
it is not to b| wondered that her Abkarree is most profitable of 
til- We sboold mention that the returns do npt.pstmft “0 to 
distinguish the excise on rstail sak of drugs (including. Opium) 
froatthe excise on drinks, but tho utimates for 1869-to, present, 
















like the taper tax, Curious voriatfoasin dfifotont territories. 

It is superfluous to point out that whtowvwr the Central Dis¬ 
tillery systemprevail* tberavsnne is tow, and the costofcol- 
1 action high, in comparison with the Provinces under any 
variation ol the 'farming system. The avowed olyect of the 
Central Diatilleriea in to raise a maximum revenue from a mini¬ 
mum consumption, and the supporter* of that system will de¬ 
clare that a falling revenue signifies rising morality, that the 
Government has wisely and nobly enforced temperance by sa¬ 
crifice of its inoome. If this be true, we have not a word to 
say ; hardly any money price would be too gnat to pay for the 
suppression of liquor-drifiking in India, or in England, But 
this is just the point upon which the Supreme Government are 
bound to make the moat careful investigation, in order 
to assure themselves that they get what we are certainly paying 
for, It is quite true that an ill regulated system of realizing 
the Afckarree tax by unconditional forming of monopolies does 
tend to encourage drinking ; but then the plan of levying a 
stiil-head duty, unless very carefully supervised, encourages 
smuggling; Mid it ia doubtful which malpmetioe is the more 
baneful to the public morality. Where the right to distil and 
sell liquors is formed out by districts and sub-districts to 
contractors, any organized profession of smuggling ceases ; the 
contracting monopolist looks out for his own interest, he has 
an array of sub-oontraotors who also lookout for themselves ; 
and any interloper is detected and proiecuted rigorously, for he 
cannot escape the keen eyes of his own trade. If, however, 
the smuggling does manage here and there to survive, at any rate 
tie loss falls on the monopolist, not on the State. But when 
the Government abolishes monopolies, and freely permits dis¬ 
tillation ao long as the still-head duty per gallon is paid—the 
effect is this, that eeoret stills are set up in order to evade the 
duty, and the Government oannot prevent them save by much 
vigilance and at tome cost of establishment. If vigilance be 
not maintained, or if a sufficient preventive servioe be not kept 
Up, then illicit distillation will increase, and legitimate duty¬ 
paying distillation witl decrease—that ia, ihe Abkarree revonue 
from the still-head duty will diminish perceptibly Now in 
England tho still-heqd duty system is exposed to little risk, 
because there distillation is a tr.iito practised only by large 
capitalists, and to work a concealed still would be very 
difficult. But in India, where distilling apparatus can be sot up 
for a few rupees, where the raw mat erial grows wild over the 
jungles, and where these very jungles hide the smuggler—in 
suoh a country the effect of a high still-head duty may be 
very olaarly perceptible in the Excise Bbturns. A tow still duty j 
doss not cheak drinking at all, and combines the disadvantages ■, 
of both systems. 

Whether the method of farming out monopolies might not 
be eo improved and regulated as to enable us to control and 
repress the indiscriminate sale of liquor and drugs, is a 
question upon which we cannot now enter. But one thing is 
plain that under the old system the Treasury gained large 
revenues which it has lost under the new rdgime—under the 
new rdgime the State risks loss of money and morals both, 
unless all smuggling be vigilantly and constantly put down 
throughout vast tracts of wild half-cultivated country. We 
believe that in almost every inland Province which has tried 
the still-head duty system, the receipts from Excise have de. 
oreaeed year by year from its first introduction, or, at least, have 
not risen as they should. If this betokens a gradual decay of 
the habit of using spirits and drugs, it is a gnat administra¬ 
tive triumph ; but if it signifies that the people are getting their 
. liquor from stills which ssespe duty, then we ate living (finan¬ 
cially) ha a Pool’s Paradise; the people must be drinking M 
much server, and defrauding the Treasury into the bargain 
Why abenld aot on;' of those energetic Under Secretaries who 
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oonviete nod achool children, undertake a tour of iaapeetkm 
and scrutiny into the various Abkarree system nowwoeUng 
' within British India t 


IBP NEWyiTHANOUL BBSOLWTfOK. 

■ Sofar as this Beeolutioit goes, it is a reform; (M» to Sfjmfcnf' 
It as Tho Financial JDieMralitation Scheme is ridtatikma, Hi’ 
Government is not guilty of this absurdity, but tend* eMBtpt- 
anoe .to It by a formal oauncfiattoB el the great priotiptoa of 
Itoe&tnttaatton in the opening paragraphs, of the Resolution. 
Ihe mountain in labour has brought forth a mouse. The 
to roes of tbe mountain are all that could be desired: 

(I “ The Governor-General in Council it satisfied that it it desk* 
able to enlarge tbe powers and responsibility of the Govern¬ 
ments of presidencies and provinces in respect to the public 
expenditure in some of the civil departments. 

JI, “The Sujpmiie Government ia not in a position to ni^tor- 
stind fully local rlequiremeuts, nor hss it the kneplcdge for the 
Kufoesaful development of local resources. 

III. “ Bziatinf^aperiil resources will not suffice for the grow¬ 
ing wants of tha^untry. It ie only by a judicious system of 
local assessment and oontrOl, that what is needed oan be ac¬ 
complished. 

IV. « It is expectant that, as for as possible, the obligation to 
find the funds necessary for administrative improvements should 
rest upon the authority whose Immediate duty it is to devise 
suejh measures.” 

V: 11 It ie inexpedient that the funds ao raised should be iu- 
tertepted for objects, tbe cost of which has been hitherto defrayed 
Frmn the general revenues, even though such objects be of su 
admittedly local character. 

Alter the formal enunciation of such principles as these in tbe 
Bluing paragraphs of its Resolution, Government oan hardly 
bl me the press for dubbing its work, the Cheat Decentraluatioii 
Sc tome. Tbs truth is, a little pardonable sleight of hand 
hi i been practised upon the public. The Income Tax was 
it >med, and there was nothing to bring forward in its room. 
It this position, some one seems to have suggested to the 
II perial Financiers to cut down all the minor heads of civil ex- 
pt iditure in tho oouutry by a lump sum of £ 390,000 ; and to 
tl fow upon the looal Governments (1) the task of making the 
r< luced allowances suffice, or (S) the odium of any new taxa- 
ti n that might be neoeasary for the purpose. In point of 
foft, the Supreme Government simply says that the food Go¬ 
vernments must, henceforward do for £4,988,711 a year, what 
has hitherto cost the Supreme Government £5,019,612. If they 
find that they oannot, they must then take upon themselves 
tho odium of suoh new taxation as may be necessary to bring 
the consolidated imperial allowance up to the required amount. 
That this k, a very happy kind of decentralization for the otic 
pirty, is obvious. The local Governments have the same 
wjork to do for £4600,000 for which the Imperial Government 
Uok £5000,000, and if they cannot, they may than, if tiny 
please, faoe the odium of devising new taxes for tbe purpose, 
The Supreme Government gives up the Inoome Tits ia deference 
to the popular wish, and transfers the odium of reimpCeing it, 
oh Borne other tax in its room, from its own shoulders to those 
of the local Governments. Tbe pill is gilded and with vCry 
wholesome material, but that this is the real history and mean- * 
tag of the Resolution is obvious from paras 9, 1% and 11. 

IX. “ The iuooate-tax of tix pies in the rupee imposed Jbr the 
current year was never intended to be permanent, and tito 
Goveroar-Getrtnl iu Council has already announced a (Muta¬ 
tion not to renew the tax for next yew at title high rate, 
Unless some unforeseen contingency oompstoa him to do so. 
i X- u It was thought at first that the inoome tax ooaid not be 
reduced to the desired extent without imposing upon local 
rosossoM almost as large a sum as might bs given up, Ahticipa- 
ttons toads eo long before the b Sjg fnni ag of the Ftainolal year 1 
must beunoertain,- but as for is the Governor-General in 
0«u»a to* “ow judge, it pH Ss> possible next yssr to give 
substantial Mtof from existing taxation without the sutoftetion 
Uf any ooneidsmble new burden. • ' 








pmpmtnlfy, team the 
lypta.-fhade for the same 


. for theee eervioes, the 
r £330,801 only than the aaeign- 

ffibefolsvide which haa Itatti thofohit upon to make Urn aban- 
doumsot of the Income-tax p t pW * & not perhaps quite 
ttagtaitous, hot ooetama within ttw 31 ri.---.iple of an important 
'nrotiiotrative reform. jWWfoitaBltt-the . local Government* 
. of the country will have the minor heads of their oivil expeu- 
dhiawwtirely undertheir ora control. They may now spend as 
Utile, orna -much, as they please upon Education, Sanitation, 
Police administration, roads, tad ether local Public Works, 



it, which wilj 
allowances to 
■Rewards these 

a year. 


without reference to tha Supreme Govern; 
ooaftributo .every year the following console 
each GoveVnawnt out of the imperial tn 
purposes: 

OujHiwill berwlfowed.£303, 

Central Provinces .. 361,! 

Burm&h . 275,333 

Bengal...1,106,593 

North Western Provincees ........ 640,792... 

Punjab . 516,321,. 

Madras. 739,468.. 

Bombay ... 860,075... 

% £ 4,689,711 


The Government pledges itself not to wduoe these allowances, 
sales some fiscal misfortune, such as a heavy loss in the opium 
revenue, or national disaster, such as war or severe famine, 
occurs, and they will not, “ in any case, be reduced without 
previous consultation with the Governments." 

There will be no interference whatever with the minor Govern* 
meats in their apportionment of those allowances to the 
purposes for whloh they are granted. 'The assignments may be 
distributed at the discretion of the Governments among the 
several departments for which they will now be responsible, 
and any portion of the assignment made to any ptoviuce that 
may be unspent at the on 1 of the year, will not lapse to the 
imperial revenue but will remain at the disposal of the local 
Government” (para. 18) 

That this is a real and substantial reform must be frankly 
acknowledged, and it is cheaply bought at the pm e of the 
conditions attached to it. Lord Mayo has begun, and begun 
ho&es%, to .do what his predecessors oould not make up then 
mind* to do at all- It would be absurd to magnify the mo tfke 
which the Supreme Government makes, but we owe full 
acknowledgement of the fact that It has struck the key-note of a 
great future reform, which it makes inevitable. The Resolution 
is nttsat.apoa cue very inportaut point. It is now all but 
umrasoally admitted that the great works of public improve¬ 
ment, which wait execution amongst us, are only possible by 
means of’loans. Well, are the local Governments to be atjiberty 
to borraw-upon the credit of tbeir local revenues? We take it 
for granted that they are. There will be a manifest uuMumst* 
enoy in casting ail responsibility for local improvements, j 
upon the local Governments, and empowering them to raise 
for the purpose, white denying them the power of eon- . 

hose works in tha only economic way open to 
{•Gdpiiel is- w * ecasoa in India that the wisdom of 
diverting It foam private enterprise to fu&be -works is «• 
nslllaglj fdaubtfoL Hew taves for public works do this with 
•lMfoip1t»:3os» in tha tnmdhr- If tha local Governments ore, 
^hhffUot'ed.to borrow upon the credit af the local revenues- 
thfonew Resolution will he-ja very doubthfol reform-indeed. 
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•oifodaw* printing, civil buildings, roads, and —'rrilsmsw 
puhfio imprpvameote, are respectively as follows : 


Oudh . 

Central Provinces. 
Burinah 

Bengal . 

Norm West Pro vinos* . 

Punjab . 

dras 


206,848 annually, 
361,263 
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„ 278,332 . „ 

„ 1,168,582 „ 

„ 640,792 

„ 516,321 „ 

„ 739,488 „ 

„ 880,075 

In settling these allowances the Supreme Government has 
u ‘« strange error—for error it plainly is—of assuming that the 
allowances mado to each province in the estimates Of the our 
rent year, may fairly bo regarded os Indicating the just normal 
claim of each province upon the treasury for the purposes in 
question. The error is intensified moreover by the pledge tfeiS- 
lostly given in para. 17 of the Resolution that, “ unless eoate- 
“ fiscal misfortune such as a heavy loss in tha opium revenue, 
“ or national disaster, suoh as war, or severe famine occurs, the 
“ Governor-General in Counoil will maintain, for the future, the 
" assignments for these Provincial services at the amounts now 
“ forced.” 

It is necessary to plaoo on record a protest against this 
pledge, which is given without consulting the public or inviting 
any criticism thereon. Permanent settlements of one kind or 
other, seetu to bo a rage with Calcutta officials One would 
thuiic that the unwisdom of peimanently settling anything, 
cither in revenue or expenditure, while the finance of the Em¬ 
pire is a chaos, would be manifest to the capacity of a child, 
but that we boo bearded men unable to comprehend it. How. 
can the Supreme Government give a pledge to allot £1,168,000 
a year for all time to oome, out of tho Imperial Treasury to the 
purely local wants of Bengal, or of £900,000 m the same way to 
Bombay, when the Empire is divided in opinion os to what the 
juat claims of each province upon the Treasury really arc The 
pledge ought to bo iastantly withdrawn or modified, os wo shall 
shew conclusively before We have done. The assignments are 
partial and unjust, and ns every thing unjust in this World must 
take the fate which God has allotted it, it is impossible that a 
pledge of this order should be respected by those who cotne after 
us. All these errors ause in the same way Government will 
not tell the publio wbat it purposes to do The result is that 
one or two men unaided frame in the utuomont of their bureaus, 
measures upon whioh the judgment oftheoountiy should be 
g ought. What was there to prevent the publication of this 
Financial Resolution in tho “ Gazette of India” as a proposed 
measure only, as Acts of Legislature are published ’ 

Does any one believe mat it would be in the least iitfm oby- 
for the Government thus to take counsel of tho public ? Tha 
follow is a fossil who thinks* so, and does not belong to this age 
at all Wo honestly behove that the world has never before 
seen so pure a.Goverument as the Government of India, but in 
Heaven’ll name, let it leave all claim to infallibility to that poor 
old Pope who stands shivering at the portals of the Vatican, not 
knowing where in tho wide world to take his infallibleship for 
shelter. A State is infallible only when the people intelligently 
approve tfhat is being done, from a dear understanding that it 
is right arid juat to do it. Here in India we oan only make an 
approach to this, a very imperfect approach, but do not lew us 
throw away, fob us rather foster, what few advantages we have- 
We have no doubt whatever that this Resolution has been 
drawn up with great care and reflection, and yet from thf limited 
eiwjlo of its advisers, tho plain and fetal error we are abpat 
to expose seems to have escaped notice altogether. Surely it 
requires no proof that before pledging ourselves permanently to 
allot • certain revenue from the Imperial Wes for the local 
wants ef a province, we should decide what that provlnoa eta 
justly claim therefrom j an enquiry which has not oven been 
raised it would seem, in making.tbese allotments. - 

The Hindoo Patriot pretests that the grant to Bengal is too 
small, While tha Bombay Journals complain that it is too large, 
and affirm that |he population ,<4 Bombay are made to OMteb 
' M U^iWta#!^ah4hhWtatwleea8foWkto 
tat expenditure,*’ a* the people of -those Pminm. * 
Government recced* a formal ptqtest agauuiUhe 

















attempt to “ permanently cattle” the burden* which each pro;i ootoeufcwn mnwivea somewhat with the fw-ee ota p i iafai'. 
vino* dull enwy. white the finance of the Umpire n simply 0' LnhtfceBotnbey Qooeragaite.oadpooari ol itwowf' i^. if i timfl w dter 
thaoe. We hove token considerable pains to oacortaio with a* itdjy in the &oe. A good deal of AoaoooM !oeo)p)Ai^Mriai 
ranch aocur&ojf as possible the exact coet of the purely local civil ehpendiiare in that presidency bee been of sulmpetial lpther 
•duittlstxfttion of each province of the Empire In doing so, it than a local order,' and the BomVepjr jOOMaiiete Umyaddra’i 
woe necessary to deduct in each cate from the accounts, all ex* theaielree to the proof, aftfete math good afoot, hut mpaiiJWk 
peodHore ou account of Treaty Aaeignmenta, Political Agencies, they had better warn talkSlg^Already co n o titn ^.^ ttoee 
Manufacture of Opium and Salt, Manse Charges, Interest on times as mash per head to the Imperial gVoasury as the people 
Berrios Fundi, Ac. I of these provinuos. It is plainly by Kadtttrthe Neath-West 

It. would burden our artiuls with too many figures to give Provinces, and Oudh that the botdon is now to 

these prooesees in detail It must suffice that we give their stereotype a state of mattore like th is as the E&sncia 1 
results, which osn bo easily tested by any who may doubt their Besolution P 0 *!**® 8 to , ’ *® » uyostito, * 

accuracy. The ooet then of the purely local civil administration' The contnhwon per head of population towards 'toe tapenal 
of the eight provinces of the Empire, and the outlay upon purely var,ous provinces of .the cpast«y $NPBI the 

local public work* therein, during the eight years 1861-69 to last eight ywpfhaa been as fellow* j , 

1468-89, were respectively as follows : "‘jto 1861 to 1869. 


Oust of purely local civil administration and outlay upon 
partly local Works 1881 to 1889 inelusive: 

Civil Chargee. £o< pf c ^ iKe Total. 


N. W. Provinces 
Ondh 

Central Province* 
Punjab 


£19 617,000 £6,681,100 
,,19,644,000 ,,9,611,870 
„ 16 800,000 ,, 6,193,000 
„ 3,600,000 ,,1,499,000 
„ 12,967,000 „ 6,306,000 
„ 3,410,000 ,,1,312,000 
, „ 3,600,000 „ 2.288,000 


North WMl 
Oudh ’# 
Madras 
Bengal 
Punjab 
Burmah 
Bombay 
Central Prori 


1861 to 1869. 
'rovinoes, about Bs. 3 


6 por htad. 
o 


Punjab .. 8,416,000 ,,6,138,000 „ 13,656,QOu ltttion proposes t 

Now to meet this purely looal outlay, the Provinoe^iave in 
common,one and the same source of Revenue—the land; Burn-, .a , n, W Provinces 


-- * umjsmj *s• mi i) * w v y j. 

m hr inn Burmah .. 0 ? 0 „ " 

Bombay . 1 S> 0 „ {dffeiO 

22J98000 Central Provinces ... ... „ 1 H » eg 

■i!o&0,ooO Now with this table of contributions per head of popula- 
17,302,000 tion towards the Imperial treasury in each Province before us 
6 738 000 tara to allotment therefrom ’which this new Pinantitl lets- 
18 ’ 6 5 6 )oOo lution proposes to stereotype and make permanent: 

. , Contribution Permanent allot. 

)<%navein 1881-69. Wtsnf 

d, Burnua : u, W Provinces Be. 6 0 0 per head... 3 as. per head, 

axneeuliar Ondh ... n 4 0 0 ,, „ .. 8 „ 


alone of them all supplements her land revenue by a tax peculiar Ondh ... „ 4 0 0 „ „ ., 8 „ 

to herself—the capitation tax, The land tax is, we say, the local Madras . .,.,,3 0 0 „ „ 8 „ „ 

tax of each provinoe, all the other taxes, Customs’ dutiOB, Ab. Punjab ' 1 0 0 ", 5 i ” " 

karoo, Stamps, Opium rovaaue, &o., being strictly imperialill Burmah.0 7 0 ” 16' ” 

their nature ; &* in general they may be said to bear equally upon Bombay „ 1 4 0 (deficit) ,. 12 „ „ 

the whole country, and whore they do not, ought at onca to be Central Province*. „ 1 8 0 „ J „ „ 

made to do so. Let us now compare therefore this expenditure It would almost »oem as though the permanent allotment weie 
upon purely local purposes, with'the prooeeds of the one purely made upon the principle of giving the most to those who con. 
local tax * tribute the least. This article will piobnbly provoke a good 

Eight gear, local expenditure and revenue, 1661 to 1869. ** of ' ** oreS m ™ We aWar ° ***? t ?“ odi ' 

ft T i \ , . ficatiou. In general, however, and upon the whole, our 

Rmnm EcpmdUure. t^tious will, we are persuaded, be found to bs just the more 

Basest A 31.702 400 A 18,143,100 A 6.06UG0 dosaly they are considered. 

Com bay .,, 27,808 014) M0rt.=r „ 1,449,8/0 (Mat ) . 

Madras .. ,,32/«,OiO „ 22J93 :t ( „ 10,068.000 " 

N. W. ProvinoM . Mm „ 1M25.0W REASSESSMENTS IN BOMBAY , 


local tax 


Eight Heart local expenditure and rentnw, 1661 to 1869. 

Land Looal Surplus towarde 
Reroute Expendit ure. Imperial Revenue, 
Bengal A 81,202 400 A 28,148.100 A 8,061.860 

Bombay . 27,808 Ot* ^ 26 0rt.«7' „ 1,118,8/0 (Mat 

Msdm. .. „82,H3,OlO ., SSJM'M. „ 10,058.000 

N. W. Provinoe* “ “* “ M .. 


, 22,887,000 


1,149,8/0 (Mat) 
10,068.000 


WjC „ 16^26,000 


„ IB,180,40* iC/a-.'OO „ 1,524,298 
„ 8,/34l21 „ 4,721,000 „ 4,012,121 


Cvntrsl Prottn*** ... „ 4, 190, Owl „ 6,782,000 
Barmah „ 4,194,642 „ 4 099,000 


1,418 000 (d<4«4t-> 
95,654 ' 


Now we do not wish to magnify our work beyond its reel Tai1 ^ 1 ®* W50B Tsiook 

worth, but we take the libeity to affirm that this table makes ** tlw ***? dirtrim of Wcstom India to which the 30 
by for the m-wt important disclosure revealed of late years hi 7®*"’ 1 * awB haV0 ex P ired - **»• wemeamt upon the tamd has 
tin financial disousaions that have been going on in the countrt bwn r *’» od percent., the inctoscc bef^t a cg ch w aa fi to 
W* here see at a glance, tho provinces upon whiob the burden of kythe landholders. And with reason j as w* areabmitrio shew 
'the Imperial expenditure really fall*. Of a total contribution i" the P>^»ent -article, that the tocniwe—important as 
from the purely ioeul tsxes of the Province* of £ i6,100,000 in ought to have been, and might hsvw heen, very 

the last eight years, Madras, the North West Provinces and ““ oh mora - 0ur °^« ot in doin « *>, te to fncton 
Ondh between them have furnished no less a sum than U P®° the prineipke which must govern the 

£90,0 >0,000 Bombay has contributed nothing! but like the rea,M « Ha ' mt of the land in Western India, now that Sts 
Central Provinces has been 4 drag upon the treaaurv durinu the Macessro beginning to foil to. Indapoor i» in many respects 


period to the extent of £1,600.00a Then is this importaht *° ®* c ^ tio “ al * district, that if its reasaessmcnt stood atone, 
difference however between these two Previn**, that «,e 7* * im P 1 7^‘' 6 hearty comnNndctton to w)|at has been 

£9.800,000 spent upon Public works to Bombay have been W a *u».«dpase on. The district it prehnbly one ofihw, pccNet 
large extent epent upon the land, and that m the leasee are I * ,BorBMl ««*»»« «•«“* ef droughti. «hc xnto- 

thcreto tost beginning to expire, the next 30 years will shew a dating the five years— 1661 to 1866 >^4yersgad |ti|^xtoehee 
tmy diffhrent acommt from the toetten. Bat tot Bombay note »*•** while from tbo jununahandy wpuri* ft ««dl|: oppeer 

aer*tJ5tr ssts&a 

1 ® °*her hand. Sfr Bioherd M vtofoes crop sdiatever. andientofrehed 

there wdl ho aitoome deficit theny p, the end of thwefo*. 
tury. We nntafrta that the figure* eunsenttog hgr* 
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7 iSifttesi, tbe : of a**#* 

t%» tM 4 ^ ^«sKaMU«'1auMl in the tateoknie 
-ibttir 'Ifer4i4ifiti®'-«shrwtst of a c a ewni ent compare m 



dtif-aw-p vnirisr ,»>w.tHi»i.i w... 


Rs. 81,801 

si 1,24,700 


' Ulie vsty olkbort*e de(aiBs,(tay*the Bombay Government, by 
'tilfloh Cobmel Fnmmkbiu uttjipafted few propositions 

' “For the revision of thirk6w, leave noetooWbutthat lie has exercised 
a very wisediuretion in net increasing the a s sess m ent further, a- he 
migfct ,feaye done had he been guided solely by the recent price* of 
pCOdUftte 

“ An inereaae of upwards of SO per cent, is not alight, hut it 
felly justified by the difibrenoc in the circumstances of the district, the 
Jaereosed facilities of oanunumcation, and the rise in prices, iven 
'taking the average prices much lover than titeey ruling in the last 
■■; . # 

“ The Governor in Cauncil, therefore, confifhts the proposed rates 
for 80 years.” 

Nothing irfurther from our intention thsa complaint ugiriMt 
this decision. We are only concerned to sKe-w, and the enigeu- 
cies of the State require ue to shew, that the new ussesifment 
Blight with safety have been pitohed at a far higher! rate. 
We do thin beoause the leases are about to be renewed in (other 
jmrts 1 of the Presidency very diflferently oiremnstaoeed. 
with which it is absolutely ueoessary that leaa delicacy, 
and mors regard to principle, either should be shewn, f)’, 
Francis bases the new assessment professedly upon “ thd „i „i 
revolution that haa taken place in the price of grain daring the 
currency of the lease.” The staple product of the district, jowaree, 
was selling at 66 seers the rupee in the year in which the old 
leases were issued (1838).- In 1869-66 the price bad risen to 16 
seers. We must hew make room, however, for Colonel Francis’s 
own treatment of this question of prices, as everything 
depends thereon 

“ The following table exhibits the average yearly price in the Iudapoor 
market during the currency of the lease:— 



'•‘ffcrfiig the fret tb yearn of the lone but tittle change took place 
,:Flttew ranged ftwn l4> *»er« fa 1*48-44 to »fi IS 1816-46, whilst tl w 
IS,for this decaaewl penod la Mh .The first year in the rum 

l&KNUHMsFW anftvorablo mniwp and, grain rose to the 

J To shara ™ Rupee, If speedily foil again, sac had gone down 
40W4B i »»4a«n*WS<h‘''A *t*Ridy incroaS«a*t In -from tide date, and it 

. “ avenge for tUa paste* it 4Sf. 

in ***1 dewanialpariodef thalsMo, hot 
Ingthe oUtBer year*, and down to so lotr- 
raliag «** ':■*»«'■ general' rise of prices 
ti diS M T fiMss .fruin this period. 



,4n'W < t '&8-<g-«»e»»-_veie' 
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War. Thewportefrotten ftnm-thet eeontry being-suspended by the 
war, India was called upon to furoisli the »nupiy required for thsnng- 
tish market; and the set lienelf vigorously to the cultivation of that 
prodoot Indupoor ir lrtumlly not a cotton-growing district, but re¬ 
ports of the large profits realised from its cultivation having nucha.) 
the tyots, they natnrally turned their attention taite gn.wih , and from 
returns obtained from the Kamlntdar, I find the large area flf 80,048 
acres Is under oottou cultivation this year. A considerable ana has 
thqa been diverted from the growth of grain during the last few years- 
With a diminished supply there haa been increased consumption, cause, 
quent on the spread af tint wealth which has been poured into the 
country by'the large profits roaliaod from oottou Those ea-i..'s ij-.-ra: 
ing together have been mainly instrumental in l-rinalug n : .oii: ‘.hi irr-v ; 
high prices, whioh, therefore, I think it safe to consider uxteptiuna.. ‘ 

In accordance with those views, Colonel Francis assumes as 
the basis of assessment for the next 80 years, that the average 
price of jownree will be 45| aeers the rupee, the price prevailing 
during the ten years 1846-56. 

Sir George Wingate, to whom with equal good taste mid pro¬ 
priety flu- new settlement was submitted in his retirement in 
England, points out that If the above table of prices is attentively 
axarniiiod, without reference to equal decennial periods, it Will bo 
found to be capable of-division into three well (Marked periods. 
Sir Ouorge Wingate’.-, rcmnrka lire so valuable that wo feci com¬ 
pelled to reproduce them— 

The Cm is a jmriod uf low stationery p- iv, v. ithou: any men-mar k¬ 
ed oscillation.. than may be fairly a-, ril-ilm- to -eae.'ii- of compamtii >: 
all-in-lit' or scarcity. This peiiod t-iriluiuc* tho 14 year* front Ih.'IC- 
;.i 1848-90, whoa theaverage prioe of jownree was 54 stum por 
rupee, or almo-i the some that w.u obtained .it tiio introduction i ,f tin- 
settlement, tbcavemge price for the 9 years proccdiug timt event having 
been 68 j see:-- The sac.,nd period is oi l 1 years from is.10-51 to 18S0.fi7 
And is one ,,i advancing prices, due probably to tin increasing ac-iltb 
of India arising from the introduction of English caiabu f-.j the eon 
““motion of Railways mid for suppi emiou of tho mutinies, as well as 
nn impnivcuieute effected m the internal conunuuieatkms of tho 
country. Thu averago price of jownree during the whale 11 year* of 
this period wae 39 eoers, and forthe lost 5 years of it 39 seere pm- rupee. 
The 3rd period extends over the last five years of Colonel Francis' 
table from 1661-62 to 1865*6fi, during which prices received another 
extraordinary advance, due to the increased demand for cotton, arising 
out of the oiremnatanoea connected with the American war. The 
average price of jownree for these 5 year* wo* 18 asms per rupee. 

“ The last period is of so entirely exceptional a character,-and tho prices 
then obtaining Me so clearly due to tamiKirnry onuses, that it would 
be most unsafe to take them int i act-mint iu tl.i> formation of a h*»i« 
for a revision of tho rates of assessment intended to last for another 
term of 30 years. The prioe of CQtton, upon which tho price of jbwa- 
ree and other agricultural products in a groat degree depend, has al¬ 
ready fallen conaiderahly since Colonel Francis’ rejiort was written, anil 
is likely to fall much further. This has already atfecfbd the exchanges, 
and wifi materially diminish the amount of bullion to lie received l-y lu- 
dia hi the present year. This effect, it rnay l.u niiucipatcil, will fie experi¬ 
enced to a greater extent in future jeai* until prir.-» recovered theii- 
normal condition, which it would not, I tliink, lie safe to estimate at a 
higher figure than timse obtutneil during the last five years of tho 
second of the above periods, when jowaroe was sold at 35 seers per 
rupee. ., : .; 5 

“ The-average price of the prea-dine peri-si living &4 seers, tits former 
indicates a rise of price equivalent to 54 per cent., which is tho aumant 
of increase upon the present rates of assessment that may fairly bo 
imposed on taking into account the rise that has taken place in prioe, 
since the funner settlement wae made. This isos nearly as possible the 
amount of increase which the rots proposed by Colonel Francis will 
efibot, os he states in his 198th paragraph tliat. the increase will be 53 
per cent. If there were a prospect amounting to anything like a cer¬ 
tainty of the high prices of tho American war period continuing, then a 
very much greatermorease than this would lie justifiable." « 

No man will lightly differ from Sir Georga Wingate upon a 
question like this, and yet it is dear to ns, that both he and 
Colonel Francis have overlooked the fact that the prices prevail¬ 
ing throughout Maharashtra from the overthrow of tha'Peiahwa 
(i8l8) down to the commencement of the last decade (1861) were 
abnormally low, and by no means to he regarded as normal 
or anduriug. In momentary oversight of this foot, of which nod 
its causes Sir Georgo Wingate has himself written in years gone 
by very exhaustively he has thought it necessary to assume a 
return in the Deeoan to a scale of prices impossible except 
under a, counter revolution as vast as thst brought about 
by the American war. The induction of OdtonsI. Francis 
i» too narrow. For * sound judgment uiwn the pointy it was 
t Xo sfisa r y fo go back to a record of prioss far esriier than Mi 
jafeMtiuoattm of thotr hsaty fall in the Deeoan hod heett iB 
!|jfii0U and ooafulativu opsratiob for *0 years. Instead of bating 
• ma t jww t m t upon a review of tho priccS^Mvatiiwg 
ffMlatitir Ocdnnti’ FWnoie should tave tBdWW i»'W« 
































»vw* Mm prime of on eeriis* endseewmewsilfaried. Look** 
the following reoard : * n 


M 1809 to 1*8 

mi to mis 

1819 to 1828 
ri8M to 3828 
j 1829 to 1888 
I 1888 to 1837 
g 1888 to 1842 
1 1 1843 to 1848 
i 11844 l > 1852 

o . f 1857 to 1882 
!| 11857 to 1282 

* 1(1888 to 3 MS 


Prim in Qsto^snmtef jwrie*. 

Jamurte. 

H8 . 244 Seen pet Rupee. 


Th« Psjbhwa Ov«btbbow*.) 
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The Unman Wat, 
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M 

The A mennan Wai. 
... 16 


Were there any reasonable doubt as to the explanation of 
this table, the causes which hare regulated prices during the 
century, we might allow the assumption that prioos may 
possibly fall once more to 46 seen the rupee. When we re¬ 
member, howeyer, that the causes of the rise are enduring, and 
that there is not the remotest prospect of any such 
fell, it is aeoeaaary to protest against assumptions of 
an order that militate so disastrously against the State Thera 
is not, we say, the remotest prospect of pi ioee falling very mate¬ 
rially in Western India for a longtime to come, and if, in issuing 
tile new leasee in Bombay, we are to base the assessment upon 
the assumption, that the prices of the last 13 years are to be 
rejected in favor of the abnormal rates of the previous 
90 .yean, there will be a most ruinous and needless 
sacrifice of the revenue mads. We agree with Sir Geaws 
Wingate that all these settlements should be as liberal “as the 
exigencies of the State permit ” Only let us take care that we 
do not make these “ exigencies” a mere figure of speech. 
They are terribly real, and making themselves felt in every part 
of the administration. A plain manifest error has been made 
in this Ittdapoor reassessment, in assuming that it was neces¬ 
sary to base it upon the belief that prices might poisibly fall to 
the level of 16 Or SO years ago. There is not the least reason¬ 
able likelihood of their doing so. 

Bad Colonel Francis darned his review back to earlier times 
instead ef taking hi* figures from a period when the country was 
passing through a purely revolutionary era, ho would have got 
the basis of a sound induction. The table we have now given, 
divides itself naturally into the normal, abnormal, and modern 
peioda 


Normal period ... 

Abnormal . 

Modem... ... 


... 1809 to 1828 
... 1824 to 1887 
.. 1887 to IBM 


Average price of Jomree 
... 27 SSers per Rupee 


The birth of the Bombay export trade, with its steady and 
enormous imports of bullion dates from the Russian war. 
Bombay is still passing through a period of revolution, 
the average price of jowaree at this moment being still 
higher than it was even in 1866. That the extreme 
prices which have ruled ainoe the American war will be main, 
talned is* not likely, but that we shall see the price of jowaree 
40 to 46 seen the rupee during the currency of the new leasee 
now being issued, ia unlikely in the very highest degree. It 
may be affirmed almost with oertainty, that the utmost foil we 
can reasonably expeot will be a return to the prioes prevailing 
under the Peshwa’s rule. v 

There ia another, consideration connected with the renewal 
of these leasee which seems to have been altogether overlooked. 
I«t us admit that “it has been fully established in the 
“review of the settlement, that at the end of the first deoen- 
“nial period, the cultivators wen not ina position to pays 
“higher assessment bad a revision taken place at that »«.» ,» 
The foot is contested, buttot us assume that it ia not and that 
the amaoment of RA dlyOOgayear was the highest aaaeaement 
the land oorild bear while the *v»rage price of jomrte was 66 
•earn per rupee. If weaHewthis &ot,-aod Sir George Wingate 
contests lh-r4t simply mean* that the old atonem e nt wets'* 
war approach tojtb* true nut of the soil ; no* that it 
blenched in anyway upon the capital qt tbe ryeA , 


Wingall potato to the marked extension of " oeltiv|dipfti4# 
eaaalwoatian in the oopdition of the ryot which 
daring$he period”-*** dto* P®** #fr , 
well within the highest poesibie limit. Admit, hevww^, trito 
Colonel Francis, that the assessment sbsqriwd: $* 
at that period, and left no room for amah qaesmlatien of oagl- 
fei—what follows ? but that during ti* |**ti(o yean of ibeinee 
in which prices have.riaen from an average cl , 67 were, tyM. 
average of 16 only, the grot haa beenhddiag Ota mere.ffo^ap 
otlhe rental 1 If aa .a se o a> ro eat.of8<M»00 Ropoes,*peer 
>4>overiah him when he could gat but a rupee 
sears of jowaree be raieed, what {proportion oan tiud 
moot have.borne to his returns, when for year* together t m fo y 
bean getting a rupee for every 16 eeersP The anwuntltf llii 
produce which the wad he* yielded ia the Same now that it din 
before, tat while its value is three p four times wiM,' it 
then was, the aseesament has remained the same. Now if me 
are |to fix the assessment for long periods of time such as 30 
years, it is absolutely necessary that we should have some 
regard in doing eo to the retrospect, as well as the procpeet.ot 
these periods 

We must loth at the old lease and its history, as well as at 
the new one, and its probabilities. In tide case of Indapo% 
we start with the fact that the district admittedly has been 
under aaeeased/or the last 30 years to such an extent that the 
rental hen been all but nominal—has been a mere quit 
rent] Surely common sense and common equity require 
that We remember this fact when about to fix the assessment 
again for another 30 year*. The six last years’ harvests under 
the old lease were sold at an average price of 18 or 19 seer* per 
rupee; uud a simple calculation will suffice to shew what this 
fact means. The talooka consists of about 300,000 acres, the 
average yield of which under jowaree would probably be 360 foe, 
an acre, while the stalks (kurbee) would also be worth 
something. 

The value of the harvest at 67 seers the rupee, would be: 

Acre* lb* 

800,000 k 860 -f- 114 lb*, a* R*. 9,22,000 

Value of fodder kurbee, lay 44 

Rupee per sore = Re. 4,60,000 

Value of berveeU.4888 to ISM B«.l»,7j"> o 

At 18 seers the rupee, the average pries of the six harvests 
ending in 1886, the value had risen as follows 

Acres lbs. 

800,000 + 850 4- 88 lb*. * R*. 22,20,000 

Value of kurbee, 4 lbe, per 

acre = Be. 12,00,000 

• Be. 41,20,000 

As the settlement proceedings give Us no statistics of the nr*, 
duoeof the soil, we have assumed it to be 360 tbs. p*, r 
acre; and adduce these estimates simply to shew how vast the 
accu mu la ti o n s of the cultivator must have been during tharimt 
year* of the old lease. And yet under the sew term% hs iato 
p*y no more than Re. 1,90,000 a year, lest we should impoverish 
him 1 But the assessment for the whole period til the lease iritl, 
amount to no more than Rs.36,00,000: . f , 


Yearly Aeewmcut 
120,000 x 


Yearn 

80 * Re. 8840,000 


4»7 one harvest therefore of the leak ten yeast (fee prises 
ere. now higher than ever) has soffioed to pay tbe entitle ’ 
levy of the Statethraughout the wholeeuvranoy of the new Irate.-. 
Inview «f these oonsidemtions, we see aneriy how naedtaawit 
wad t® eeeaae ee the heele of the new esseeement, aretoemCt • 









xm. x*, tm . 


*0 




mmniiHWf'iHr' iMHtfl' Hurt forequilafely rt- 
Jil*(fc£mHtsfo a rise iU%»epri«Sa of produce, it is simply 
Wht mty to incrtucfe &8tahtM by the powentageof theriae 
ir'^rionit- ^Thtta lftlie prist ofjdmattm ha* risen from a rupee a 
' Hamad te«TOj^*nda1ml£«vHRbSw 
dftte it by dne-half or SO per cent, 

mo paefttiotpSe I», we think,ftjloeious. Let us suppose that i he 
WMie produce whldb : "formerly wild for Be. 1,000 now wile fur 
Ha 8,000 ; the rent behtjyin theformer easj 100 Be. end in the 
kkter-Bsi 800. It Is dear Hurt inthe fatter caw the producer 
hrts^OOOlfc. Worth ofpredttee as.margin where before he had 
but Re. 000. If we suppoee the coat of cultivation profit, of tho 
cultivator, and replacement of atoolc to be about 2-3rof of the pro- 
dwoe, tt’. rent will plain!; bear a higher enhancement than the 
men ps* oentage at rise in prises. 

I* At farmer out 


Valua of the Produce. ». ... ... 

JItdhat Astenment . . 

£ 100 

1,000 

dost of eultivation Ao. 3.8ml produce. 

... 666 

766 

Margin abandoned to the cultivator 

* 

Bs.~234 

Inthe second east. 

Value of the produce . ... ... 

t|§ ■ 

„ 8,000 

Unfurl Assessment . ... ... ... 

2-8rd of tho Produoo . . . ... 

... 200 
... 1,833 

1,832 

Margin abandoned to foe cultivator 

Rs. 468 


The Be. 468 may be worth no more in exchange tot gome 
commodities to the cultivator now, than the Re. 334 were 
formerly, but upon the whole (She new margin of 468 Rs. 
will represent a higher purchasing power than the a mailer 
one. In the caneelment of debt, repayment of advances, &c., 
it will just be twice as powerful. The new margin in the 
hands of the State would cancel Rs. 3 of the Indian debt 
for every one of the smaller margin. Were " the exigencies of the 
State ” only a figure of speech, we should not press consider ttions 
of this order upon the department, but those exigencies 
are real, and necessitate our looking at these reassess nents 
with a broad and comprehensive regard to their bearing upon 
the Treasury. The truth is, it is necessary to evoke a nother 
spirit in the Settlement Departments of India altogether. Their 
one idea now is to pet the cultivator ; their true idea is embodied 
by Sir George Wingate with precision iu the statement, that 
id revising these leases it is necessary "to make the new 
settlements as liberal as the exigencies of the State will permit.” 
The formula expresses ip the moat exact maimer, we think, 
the spirit in wbioh these new settlements should be made. In 
rece ding from the highest possible assessment, go as far as yon 
amt ' consistently with State exigencies; and stop there. A 
gnamnsi increase of SO per cans, only upon the present Bombay 
assessments will not do .st all, tad it i« necessary to press this 
caweidamttOB mpea the Bombay Government The rates of all 
tbee sety lo aisa-should bedoubiedwnd trebled, and they may be 
tor with safety, md with nothing but advantage to all 
tilassSs -the agetesRsWsts themselves at welt as others. For 
t fnoro certain than the fact that unduly low rates of 
produce oarefeas husbandry. They will starve the 
Traamfij. sir 1 demoralise the ryot. We have toe consistently 
fotght for the latter, to foil any fear that we shall be 
mtmtndarsteofl in writing thus. Our appointed task seems 
to ‘,-kte ol os a y».protesting against extremes. Formerly it was 
a giiipiiifl lmai’ peheyitiurt we had to oppose; to-day it ia a 
mmihuety liiHlslgiint unn Wosrre wow petting the cultivator, 

Ih i ir. *i—~^J~ - In exposition to the new 

axUraasrt'WS pstat out-^ the exigendies of the State” and 
Mm tiij|»ariaa uT fftt burl tiiitif Look-at the vast works of 
r'W».«miMMteg>.-W ; waitingforjbecause wears 
■ is to oemo tvui. R meat come from 
th ufr sm i -- aftaaff. dHfr indulgent essumia eni is fraught 

wttfciaatfciagbat aadto the Land 

UttMkt-'ve-- cvsgflfe?* •*' '<<&•• •. ■ ■ 

'tdO^'flOuettaut eheet^-hem ''rifohrtMst' to this -subject, however i 
' ■“' w • w • (Bmortment upon, 

poW teleolt■ ofUARpow taftW their case. Wears ia- 



tm 




dsbtedfor tbe foBowhsit table, except its mere form, to thrver; 
interesting Report of Oolenel Francis:— * 

JndapoortA the oommonoemant and at theoloee of tho DO ytm' lease 
IMS-87 1868-60 Tnenase. 

Ploughs . 1.484 . . 1,820. IMS 

> Carts.;. ... 261 . 1,168 . «*' 

Buffaloes (field! ... 17,678 . 30,an .... 3,863 

<S2ri*o>} - in1 . MO «4 

Cows Bad Calves ..81,148 ... 10,681 . 

Sheep and Coats .. 86,267 . 47,306 . 11,048 

Houses(TUecG ... SI . SflO 800 

Flatreofed ... 4,477 . 4,851 . 

Thatched ... 2,207 . 4,876 8,168 

Population. (Hales). 21,138 . 38,496 . 7,866 

Females 18,080 . 24,118 „.... 6,385 

Five hundred and sixty tiled houses at the end of the leases, 
where atthu commencement there were but fifty; debts extinguish¬ 
ed i the people well clothed; thoir household uteneilsof copper where 
they were of earth ;dhurrumsalaaand welts everywhere being built 
at private expense, and a population increased from 40,000 to 
83,000. Such have been the results of this lease system inthe very 
poorest drought-stricken district of the country. The importance 
of the revolution Which is taking place in Western 
India is not yet frdly understood even by the State. Years ago 
it was a common statement in the Mahratta country amongst 
the people that “ tbe ryots could now meet tho Government 
41 demands by the sale of their straw, and were not - required to 

44 bring their com into tbe markets at all_ " Chapman’s Report, 

1813 upon theifalwa taloohi. 

Thaftime has now arrived when inthe reissue of the leasee for 
another 80 years, this revolution must be recognized and acted 
upon, as far as the exigencies of the State require. 

THE NEW COINAGE ACT. 


Gold Cobubncy. 

A COBBEafoNUEST who is, we believe, thoroughly master of 
this question, suggests to us that as there is no hope apparently 
of our seeing tlie sovereign mode legal tender, “ w« should sink 
“ differences in points of detail, and ask tor a gold currency in 
“ whatever shape Government like to grant it/’ If there¬ 
fore he continues, “ Government or the” public favor a ten ru- 
“ pees piece of suitable weight and fineness whkjh would be 
44 issued at a paying rate, I would give up tho sovereign. A 
" piece of 118 grains, instead of 130 grains, would about 
“answer ” Our eoirespondent [mi-it- on; that the New Coinage 
Act is rather a nail iu the coffin of the gold currency question 
than any help towards it, as it solemnly re-enacts a statute which 
would be better out of the way altogether, Tbe eld g<dd- 
mohtir end ten rupee piece of tho Act of 1885, are etiH to be the 
gold coins of the country, although importers have brought no 
gold for coinage at these rates during 35 years, and plainly never 
wifi bring any. And yet the Currency Commission assured 
Us four years age, that the wish for “ a gold currency was 
unanimous throughout Use country." Was there ever a morendi- 
cukras posture of ofiairs I A hundred and fifty millions of people 
wishing for a gold currency, and even circulating gold bars and 
ingots amongst themed yen !.> supply the wantof suub a currency, 
and their Government unable to do anything but offer to coin 
pieces that no one wants nud that no one will accept I 
Seme simple-minded writer in the Times of Mia said lately, 
that if the geld pieces of the Act of 1885 were made a legal 
tender, importers would send gold to the Mint. But what im¬ 
porters care for—ds that gold should pay. They oare'let whe¬ 
ther the coins issued by the Mint are big or little, round or 
square, a legal tender or not, so long as minting their gold will 
bring a profit. The gold pieces of the Act of 1883 are (net by 
low but by the pace of Government) rooeived in payment of 
G o vern m ent dues, and aloe in exchange for notes at the cur¬ 
rency office to the extent ofoce-feurth the bullion reserve, which 
should afford a market for two millions sterling of gold pieces 
m lndis, or »h*lf a million in either Bombay air Calcutta. An 
importer eoqVd get eunoncy netes for half a million Of gold opina 
jnfrt nslWkQy 4ta fMt iha half a' million in rupees. Moreover s# , 
» Ao^ qre peyabie iu gold, the market for gold pieces is 
■ ■anliutRed; uhibrtusately Hie rate is such (list not a 





















putt SMB* into' the market, Buteureiyitfo a watte at time 
to prove tort ton value of a goldmohnri* not,-never waa, end i* 
never likely to %e, eo low aa fifteen rupees ( arises voder most 
exceptional -etreameteeoee, and lor abort period*; 

W e Id#: again, wre-nny position in the wide world ever before 
ro rtdiorfona f A whole nation and It* Government wishing 
for a certain cnrrenoy, and unable to coin pieces that will circu¬ 
late 1 The very geniue ofdulinees mast surely have laid its hand 
upon a people paralyzed in no ridiculous a way 1 Upon full reflec¬ 
tion weave unable to recommend with our correspondent that 
we should" give up the sovereign,” because we soo clearly 
as mu? correspondent himself also does, that the sovereign 
in the proper coin fur ns. Declare the sovereign to lie legal 
tender for ten rupees, and stop all coinage of silver for a year 
or two, and the gold currency question will solve itself. 
That ws are persuaded is the right course to take te to, the gold 
currency «o tnueh desired. As to the paper ourreuoy of the 
oountry, the required reform is just as simple, W« want a very 
much lower note then.10 rupees. Were we not afraid of alarm- 
lug Jfopttle&m, we should say at once that what the country 
realty wants is « rupee note. The dollar issues of America j the 
paper rouble of Russia ; and the thaler note of Germany moro 
than the ouo pound note of Scotland am the right model for 
our imitation. We bavo sought for yearn to find out what objec- 
tions really lie against the issue ef small notes by the State, and we 
have never found one that was worth two minutes regard. 
Small notes issued by private persons mean simply whoksale 
fraud. Small notes issued by the State will be tho universal 
ourreucy of the future In India where we are oontent to be 50 
years behind the time, wo have taken up the idea of a paper cur¬ 
rency and the ideaof a gold one also; but we continue to adopt in 
tho one case an impossible note, and in the other on impossible 
coin. 

The ten rupee note is a cum euienee to the upper ten thousand 
of the country; while it is ns much out of the reach of the 
million its if it were 100 nipeesorlOOO. A rupee note, upon 
tbs engraving and preparing which some artistic skill should 
be spent, is what the country really wants. Such a note might 
be made convertible as a matter of graoe at every treasury iu 
the country; and in tho-course of a few years would displace 
almost all the silver in circulation therein, A gold currency with 
the sovereign made legal tender, is the proper basis for such a 
currency; and all that is wonted to inaugurate both these 
reforms is a little of that courage of which we have shewn so 
reckless an amount in our dealings with the State rights in tho 
soil in the Central India. 

The Government of India proposes that Notes, wherever 
issued, shall be cashed at all currency offices possessing 
the eights ef issue, to the extent to which such offices 
consider they cau safely undertake to do so without interfering 
with their primary obligation of providing for the immediate 
convertibility of their own issues. Sir Biobard Temple esti¬ 
mates that about £8,500,000 of the total circulation of the 
country may in this way become a sort of " universal note" 
ourmney. In addition to this concession, it is proposed to 
place a special sum at the disposal of the Calleotor in every 
principal diairiot of the country, for the purpose of cashing all 
notes whatever that may be presented to him. Be will cash every 
note presented till hie chest rune dry, and to replenish it, 
he will endeavour to make hie district take notes from him in 
exchange ( for oath. The intention is so public spirited in 
both ooaerthat it seems ungracious to criticise such concessions. 
And yet them ia no concealing that the State is simply .in each 
caw trenching upon a province beyond ite legitimate bounds, 
and undertaking for the convenience of travellers and 
traders, the purely banking business of remittance. The notes 
are to be made popular in India by attaching privileges to 


ia.tlib way. If affien w^tte " 
toremiifJU. 10,000 from Odtath to Lahore, it. is aw>jfy.« 

miach i*y*u« iuteriarecoe with the busines^^priv*to,h#afa»,i- 
I for -the?Btafo to undertake 4ha 

dietrutoUi such deviation a frQttrpf&elple, addsriifit W sohapw--. 
ledgp frankly. the spirit which ummptathj^. yraA. itfo 
liberty-^ wove them. The, intarforeaee rrf*hoAatowi $1 
tiie totofoal exobettges of.the oowfery writ net fmraltokh, 


[ejj >T*iT hGUs vl 


ttuowummy men gamming mre.tbe twahiMfv 
wiffl v«ey doubtful advantage to the public in the sal, We teto L 
Mq proposals will be carefully considered fn Gouorikb#fcs»f. 
the* are allowed to become-law. , p * ,’,iV« ■ 

tifte question, shall there be five rupee currency astee, tony me - 
suppose he considered settled, as the Seleot Committee-oftoei 1 - 
Counpil to whom the Currency BIB was refeared, have irmintni 
that amongst the alterations they haveTnade in the bituTono 

empowering Government to issue encli notes. Thfo Aabut per- 
missive, bat it is improbable that the pertmesim, wifcnot be ' 
tajcenladvautuge of. Onr own opinion is tost five rupees is 
still too high a denomination for the lowest note. Ton 
Rupees was an impossible notewhat the people really require 
is a 0«e Rupee Hole, os we have pointed not for some time past. 

.. 1 .. 1 . 

BENGAL. 

L _ - 

I • 

I j the FEauasEsi mxtuaaux. 

We lave reoeived the foUowing able letter upon rids sifbjool • -i.' 

J IO THE EDITOR 0* THE I SHUN ECONOMIST. ' '' 

Sih^-WHI you allow me space for » f ew words reganUn* an 
article to your November uumber. wbiob criticised arguments' 
reeentljj' used by me in the columns of tho KnylUh mn , w the 
subjeetjof the Bengal Permanent Settlement, as your opinion on 
r! 1 eoojiomio subjects carries, and deserves to curry, so muak 
weight that I regard it as a matte,- of great importance to put 
the oasp dearly before you. 1 

“ I 11 ft pat Place then, I think you are wrong in supposing 
yoursel isolated There are no doubt among Bengal adraimetra- 
tors, a j certain number of pure Conservatives, who regsrd a 
1’ernmieut Settlemeut esadvaatageous aimply beoause they ere 
acouetemed to it, and a man may be found here and there who, 
like 81* Richard Temple, is prepared to found a Financial policy 
on a fitting of unmeaniog generalities regarding progress and 
the development of resouroes j but you may rely on it that- 
most thinking men to this province concur not only inyou* t 
goneral'ceonomio principles, but algo and even mere watofly, 
fn your lenunoiation of the baee and brutal spirit in which the 
English press and the whole bagman party regard the preset* 
suffering* of tlu Frenoh nation. w , , 

” The point at issue between ue if very eeeily-etated. I agree 

on in (Making that a system of land tenure* is good or 
badfjmoordiug. as it does or dosa not. secure to th* p—- t* toe 
fruit of bis labours, and to the State an adequate revenue frost 
its »nd. Landlords, as eueh, interest me bat little. They mty, 
he at present a necessary medium between too ryot and Govern- 
meofc; but if any prootiosMe moons oould be found Of eimUing 
toe woriring bees to bare a a ham to the wealth to’ present 
monopolised by toe drones, such a measure would find to we 
* warm supporter not tody for fts own sake, but also aea&wd- 
tog ahope that a similar reform might seme dsybecoms poeaiida . 
in ttie British island. I agree with yon, too, in thinking that < 
the i Permanent Settlement of there Province* wea a-greaa - 
eccymic btoader, and that the political .adtaafogw M|»W|i,.v 
to bpderived from it, were wholly iatagmeiy, lam read* riea » 
toatort*toe*if! to-omt#eq»anoeSh»er,peouliar, land '--n; Buret ; 
oonttibateeJeee than har share tostwda toatoreeJItoaLtoS.,.. 


We have not much folto to such devises ourselves. What i* 
really wanted ia a.»dta of Very amali denomination made legal 
tender aud convertible at every treasury in toe country, when 
thy state of itaeaxh hoianoe permits toe ooaver.lem Notes of 
bijto'denreniufttom are required only for effecting romittaaost 







tb» WBtfc UfA'politick plitiawpkw ‘to determine whatis‘;^j^'^ «0w<»^nk>at9. Weseeno goodrwaw 

y > ^ n1 / ^*V wMevay why wnebottldlu* imitate in this oonntey, 

ind Ute aiffleSk^nMdt^e iu bi* wav. TbeoSr <¥ fcd w a i U ed finance that prevail* in the State*. 

madAfatehieft tbeqaeeiioii «t issue eon be set at rsrt, is by a *«d answer* so well there. Calcutta will have to let (c ite 
mtaWta’. aafinm^lMufiyof ih* existing under-tenures in the hold upon the other provisoes sooner or later, and the sooner 

w< l >lir y effe . r > the batter. We might completely decentralise the admintetra- 

thefilh iS^rZi^r' 1 rf the »itb nothing but good to 

oaapossiblybe made In Bbher, where landlord* -sually leaee the country. 

_I. /:____i. _ j _ _i_Li_* 


their vUUfcgas/or abort tom* of jwet^fiocMart, whoee interest m we— m 

and uuivemal habit it is to screw the rents of the ryots __, .. _ _ . ... ,,,, ... 

up to «fc highest potalbK pdist;*tho change which you THi/mfcm. Smlj, Bxammtr says that «thepuhlioopinion 
popete otraMf be thade without any very serious difficulties of the country at regard* the income tax may be inferred 
hot thiMMwta very diffiarent in theee dietricts where the lead i« from the fact that not one single journal, Enropean or Na- 
overgr^wi^aaenee msse of complicated permanent uttder- t ivc, non-official or service, religious or secular, publfeh- 
tenures, which must bo dealt with in some wav in order to . ’ .... ,, ,. .... 8 . , ,, ; . 

enable thelandlord to pky a progressively ioeretaing amount of ™ within the limits of India, advocates the retention of 
rereme to Government. the tax at two per oent. or even at one. Total abolition ie the 

“ To take * single instance, the small district «f Chittagong in op y of *8 India I The Friend of India was the last organ of 
Eastern Bengal contains over 60,000 tenures held directly from I opinion to hold out for th<- retontinn of the impost at a reduced 
Gavamment, white the extent to which the process of sub- j figure, end it gave in on last Thursday.” 
mfoudabion has von*, may be to some extent estimated from the ««.. ■ ® ^ n . J _ 

f«wt.that during tbe past y^r 14,992 permanent under-teuu'es j . w w c i u,te Q0 *T®eta The Pioneer and the Indian Eocnw 

were created. ... .t »- 


were created. Rather more than twenty years ago, a mim&e have etch expressed doubt as to the wisdom of totally t»- 
asaasametat was made of all tho lands paying revenue to pealing the tax. While we do not advocate its retention, we do 

***»»-*>-»■■ w-ww-. **.* 

the course of whiah I believe nearly 15,000 distinot suits wqre M ,n * r ' M!al ***««■ 

instituted and decided before the special Settlement Offices. . 1 "urnrri-'r'rni! 1 , 

So litigious si-c the people, that they will spend several rupbes Ta« Settlement Report of Mund'ah in the Centrel Provinces 
m instituting u suit for four annas, and I have no hesitation i„ n .,i : a n v nr , , n ,, j ’ 

in saying that if an enquiry into, and record of, ail the existing ’“‘? ly ^“ pktccl by Ca *’ t '' n H ’ °- R Wird ' t*n*«*,«wt “ under 
under*tepures were undertaken, it would not be complete by tlhe * tho Mahrattas, tho land revenue was a comparatively small 
end of the century. Moreover, when completed, it would be “ item in the income derived from the country. Everything 
incorrect and useless, because in the meantime large now traots « i miU rinaM,. tn. urnA.” Th* *.««« ™hi„b k-* 


Tan Settlement Report of Mund'ah in the Oentral Provinces, 


of jungle would have been iMclsimed without the knowledge of . . - , , . ...... 

the revenue authorities. Only a very slight increase of revenue m H &r ,ir •ruttiit. du.ies,) tbopandore (tax on non-agnculturisfe) 
could ever be hoped ior. even if the impossible task rtf a oom- the tax on widow marriage, concerning which taut Captain 
(date enquiry were actually socomplished j and the ryots are Ward tolls us there appears to have been a peculiar custom in the 

iiaFgrs^'rss a “" 7^'"" ’“ni- -rr h '' ” i — 

Eastern Bengal, where sueh a thing as a tenant at will ie not to “ ated ; They W6r6 loofc « d U P°“ “» Government property, and 
be found, the ixwition of tho peasantry is no doubt oxoeptionaUy “ ft P**^ upon them. The scale varied, I conclude, accoi<d* 
good. But between their condition, and that prevailing in Behur, “ ing to age and accomplishments ; the highest prioo was 1,00ft 
every intonnedUte degree my be found, both in respect to ■< Rupees, and there was a sliding scale between that” 
'ZEST 7 thCry0t8,and tlle C ° mpUert8d • Ub ‘“ feudttU00 Captain W ard states that, although unable to give their names, 

** Briefly put, then my case is this. The political economist there were altogether 34 or 33 different taxes levied in the dis¬ 
may properly conclude that a Permanent Settlement is in itself trlct, and that the income derived therpfhun was said to be 
an evil, and may fairly argue that Bengal should in some way “double and treble the amount of the land revenue” akhouah 
make up her fair share of contribution to the imperial revenue. wern ^ ofWpiai ,. ao ... , .. .. . /j 

“ The work of the statesman is different. GiVeu a state of “ 8re we ™ "f*~ords of the coUectmne. The Mafefwtta* 


imaginable was taxed.” The taxes which paid best were the 


plate enquiry were actually •occmpUshed j and the ryots are 
already so prosperous and independent, that we could hardly 
hojje to better tlielr condition, in this, Bud other districts of 


Given°a 'state of ^ were no official ^ords of the coUections. The Mahrattas 
society iu which a very large part of the population have right were great adepts in the art of squeezing, hut their impost* 
of acme *ort in the land, he has to decide whether it ie desirable w «e quite impracticable by a civilized government. 

or even possible to uuravel their inexplicable tangle, and _ 

whether the -necessary increase of revenue oannot be secured at . - ■ 

a law coat, with less inconvenience to the people, and with Tbs question of Broad w. Narrow Quage for tbe future Bait. 


a law oo*t, with less in convenience to the people, and with Tbs question of Broad w. Narrow Quage for tbe future Bait, 
lew certainty of filling the whole oouutry with litigation and way* of India, is now we suppose act at rest It is admitted bv 
detection by some easier, though theoretically, lew perfect Ml that the narrow guage will give ue for the same outlay two 

••Tt is because your leading doctrine ie so valuable and true, mil “ ^ oue constructed on the hroad 

that tt* application to Bengal as a whole irritates thinking men. S’ 3 *®*! while the cost of maintaining and working will be so 
whstave had an upportimitr of becoming acquainted with the mnob lees, that the tariff of rates tnsy be largely reduced and 


special faotsof theoase. Knowing, as we believe ourselves i to do, the railway balance sheet improved at the seine time. The do- 
would bs a rescticn of opinion, and a fresh Icsm of power for “WWtta-Of- the fact, that we have <1000 miles of lino idretidy built 

Annmnaswi tUn Tzwinla n.il,nn1 i.1__t_ . .1 i .m t . . 1 ... _ . . 


fimMMgew of the Temple school. 

. ;.-;v ■ > ■ I hb. bir, years sincere!;., 

.An oooiwon.vt co.viitur roit mine ■■ Excusumav .' 1 


upon the costly breed gu»ge syste n. And so because tve have 
made a mauifest initial error iu the construction of mir first 
6,0(i0 miles of line upon a wrong system, we are to gn on con- 


SioHtwr-Ws give full weight to tbe facts narrated io this letter; but i "tmoting 10(1,000 more upon the same system—that no 
assjfVji eonunsnt thereon.- Jin, I. E. j break of gusge may enihari-cisa our movement of military stem 


and forces, in the remote contingency of a war breaking ant In 
vv^.... , • I BIT 0 RIAL ROTES, India. The sapient gcntietnen who urge this course upon ns, 

,y> — ■ “ cannot eee that tho railway system of India is only in its infancy. 

Ttaifhdexes of VWutooI.<ifti.o Mrn< „ I it- We tied better abandon ourttOOOmile-of bre.d.V.tegc .dicg-iher 

»hiii<iill.i»rtli»i>tapa«!yt-bta ism.-, ti.WHbwa whose mpi,- tb«n pe™»tin an wonomio error, the low from wMcb Will 

tawfeBt once, what ewuniuiate upon us m geometrical progression. 

nuwifew^iMy Mqnireta 'OtiBxptate them, ; W« shall be greatly 
iadMbted ta tnch af eur dnbstwibeta a* Me in arrears, if they all 
wttttar«»e4 edough^ ; <t^ ! to'«* Within flw month. 



odmmm' 


gj 


" W^ra a eorvaspondent of the 


v(. American 


W B era glad to see the BngUtKmctk, now once more, wo believe 
under the comiuct of its ell loader, Mr. Saunders, recalling its 
late remarks upon, and approving the creation of, a special 
department s the State for tiw improvement of the Agricultnre. 
oftbaeountay. 

“ Amoogthe nubjaete which may Un expected to constitute the a 
qitatatAm oftha Beputawnt -of Agricultur* and Oomaeree, * 
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TfiDEIW>UN 


Jan. |6, 1871. 



Wb have taken the pains to summarise and collate the 
returns of the eight years—3860 to 1868—to shew the gross 
amount of Land Revenue, and the charges for local Civil 
Administration and Public Works in each of the Governments 
of the country. They are as follows . 

AjiimI Annual Annua/ 

butt CVi't Pstihc 

Revenue. Charges. Wovfo. 

Ban Old .. A $,900,000 £ 2,446,000 £ 810,000 

Kedr» „ 4400,000 „ 2,080,000 „ 706,000 

.. $,460,000 „ 2,448,000 „ 1,200,000 

STw/Provlucee „ 4,000.1/00 „ 1,680,000 „ 608,000 
1,100,000 „ 890,000 „ 194,000 


Oa6h .... „ _ 

British Burmah „ 626,000 

Psnlanb " " 


470,000 ,, 187,SoO 

„ 1,000,000 „ 040,000 
„ 410,(0)0 ,, 278,000 


Jheeil 

01 

Shi phis. 
£ 039,000 
„ 1 , 255,000 
,, 196,(100 
„ 1 , 805,000 
840,000 


132,000 
;; 200,000 
„ 162,000 


1,900,000 

Central Provinae* „ 680,000 

■Bengal being permanently settled, the outlay upon Public 
Works therein must be treated ms a part of its normal cun cut 
expenditure Bearing this foot in mind, the table reveals the 
{act that these Lower Provinces are virtually contributing 
no more than £638,000 a year towards the charges of the 
Imperial Government. The whole of the Land Revenue, except 
this amount, is annually absorbed in the cost of Civil Adminis¬ 
tration and PubUo Works. Ill Bombay, the case would be 
Worse, but that the land there not being permanently settled, 
may be expected by and bye to return the outlay made upon 
Public Works therein, many times over. We shall hare 
more to say about this table in a future article. 


Who „*» looking to the Custom House *rth»revett^S' ; ih< 

Wbiu^i IsMta nhendnn tn kKn t , . A M j W ' 1 


are aR questions connected with the »0ttjs»e»t of the Land I g^ures demonstrate more dearly the delusion tbWf am i 
Jtevenne ; the administration of the prepoesd Land Improve- u , . ., . „ .. . .... J-.- 

mant Aofr; Agrioultnral Statist***; jd«mu**s connected with 
irrigation and protection against lamina improvement of the 
breads of homes and cattle ; protection against oattle diseases ; 
car* of forests and fisheries; improvement of ootton, rhea, and 
other fibres, and of cereals ; questions of commercial taxation ; 
foreign and inland customs; statistics of trade ; the development 
of the mineral resources of tile country ; opium cultivation, and 
the like. The first ohango the new scheme will involve will 
therefore be a redistribution of the work of exalting depart¬ 
ments.” 


would bate ws abandon in the land 1 . ,, 

The’dotal revenue derived from Expert Doties dnring lhe 

W *“' WM. . 

1868- 60 .„ M.776 

1869- 70 . „ fi%018 i 

> Could figures demonstrate more dearly than the folfy oftery- 
h|g Export Duties at all in Bombay 1 We exempt the oueriagie 
qgpert of the Presidency, ootton, from duty altogetbsrinWbwqfo 
wie might have levied it with nothing hut advantage to all 
dbnoerned in the trade, and cumber an export trad* of 
£'30,000,000 a year with all the forma of an elaborate CaatOum’ 
procedure for the sake of £ 80,000. , 4 


Tax OiMMt of British Burmah states that this year 40,000 
additional acres Of land are under cultivation with rice, and that 
aa no paddy has been destroyed this year while 31,874 acres 
wore damaged last yoar, the total increase is equal to 70,000 
acres. •' Talcing the average yiold at 5C baskets per aero, the 
" probable increase will he 3,500,000 boskets. The pneo of 
n paddy therefore should not, it is held, exceed fifty rupees for a 
" hundred baskets. The following is a statement of the arm 
“ under paddy cultivation in the three divisions of Burmah . 


1869-70 

Arraean Division sores . 3,08,824 

?egu „ „ 9,89,884 

Tensssermi,, „ 3,63,847 


1870.71. 

3,11,196 

9,88,621 

3,78,100 


Tkb Secretary of State complains, not without reason, of the 
slovenly ohareoter of oertain Administration Reports of 
the oountry. “ Of the eight reports submitted, tliose of the Pun* 
“ jab and British Bui'mali are the most complete and satitfoc- 
“ tory ; those of the North West Provinces sad the Central 
“ Provinces are not open, to objection. Of the rest, I will wily 
add that the report for Bombay is very much the worst,” We 
ere hound to say that this censure is deserved The Pioneer 
apologises for Bombay on the ground that the Duke of 
Argyll seeks therein what he has no right to look for, The 
apology oaunot be taken. The Duke says justly that “ adminis- 
‘‘ tration reports, to be of any value, should afford to the reader 
an adequate view of the reeourcea of the territory under the 
“ Government, and of the working of tho various departments 
“ of the administration. It should also oontasn a dear and 
“ condensed statement of the more important questions whioh 
“have engaged the attention of theGovernmeut during the year.” 
We have italicized half a dozen words to direct attention to 
them. Wc literally know nothing of the resources of Bombay 
Madras, Bengal, and the North West The Duke of Argyll is 
but echoing the complaint we havo ourselves repeatedly 
made, that we know less of tho resources of territories that 
have been in our hands 100 years, than of those acquired 
bnt yesterday. 

The Report of the Punjab for tho year 1668-69 is 
pointed to by the Secretory of State, as a fair specimen of what 
reports should be. Every Administration Report in tho 
oountry should be made out precisely on the same model os 
with statistical appendices in exactly the tame form. Uniformity 
hero is essential. At present we are all sixes and sevens. 
We cannot get oven the monthly price lists of the country 
made out in tho same form. 


Total acres 16,Si,926 16,77,917 

May we remind the Burmah people that “ baskets” are of all 
siees; end that we have no means, whatever, of knowing what 
weight “abasket of poddy” in Burmah represents Burmah 
offioial reports are marked by suah excellence, that we do not 
hesitate to make this small criticism, as ws really wont to know 
what a Burmah basket” means in pounds avoirdupois, or 
Indian seers. 


TtiH total nett revenue from Customs in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency daring the last three yearn has been as follows 

1667-88 . £ 700,850, 

1666-69... „ 744,895 

„ , 1869-70,,.,,!.„,,.„7aa£78 

Thus, although ws tax almost every article of import, and Bom¬ 
bay is the port of <entry for shine 40,000,000 of people, the total 
•mount of revenue wederive fromthe Custom House in Western 
India is hut £700,000 a year, although the people are unpre¬ 
cedentedly wealthy'fin that part of Indio. Stony years ago 
the revenue waa-£469|00<4 and to-day R frhtit £700,006. CeuM; 


11 The financial control trusted to the local Government 
under the new Financial Resolution is to be sygr m w d subject 
to the following conditions 

I—Without the previous sanction of the Government of India 
(I) No appointment is to be created with a salaryof more 
than Rs. 250 a month ( and no addition is to be made to the 
pay and allowances of any officer if they exceed, or would after 
the condition, exceed Re, 250. 

(|) Nh elass or grade of officers is to bo created or abolished, 
atWthe pay of no okas or grade of officers is to bs mused i < 

1 ad4i J iou fr ‘°he mode to ths pay oefiffowaatie* of,nil- 

individual, or clous of officers, that WouM lead to increase Bi the 
emolument* of Mi/ public •ervwits doing duty in bh# pro- 

toforiR*alterations in ratesof payorhBowiliCi 


the pnblie treasuries 

to other 

dhdlijU4®the departments made 'trier jo ths»M»tret«3eloo2 
Govenunents are to be dimiaikhedL and nh s6fivieas nolV- W»d**d 
Sa J “ *•“-*- at the charge of 

tufe * <* **• 












1871, 


the nroiAit 


t.lL-wR«*OnM, aeeoupto, and estimates am to be submitted to tenants at will of superior landlords whoso property we had tbits 
' •“ Ck **“*' " ad ®* • ttoh time *> M confiscate Itt accordance with this view, the Settlement ftfe- 
ifiSSlSS' however, «« to be undemtood a. prmoribed 5^ on ® P rooeed ^ * «**" "f” 7 th ° U "“‘ da of tb « ***** 

for the present, tentatively only, sad to be Buhjegtto guch ‘be occupancy ata*<« they enjoyed wider our early aettlemanto, 
nevirioa as experience w iy render necessary. degrading them to the position of mere tenahts at will under 

w* 1 *"" snitnptoannsMsns the new one. Now thus men, we are told, have been “ very 

Tbk Be venue Board of the North West Provinces, in a letter Mtlve in BuiD S to *»<>*» their lost position j “ wMle the so¬ 
uths Local Go vernal ant, dated 7th ultimo, upon the prospects ‘•'■led landlords are singularly apathetic" in availing thenuelses 
and condition of the cotton crop upon the ground, observe that tb ® provisions * the Act in their favor The conclusion is 
ir ftou>'Searoely be supposed that a crop which oooupies 5 per irresietible. The early settlements were more just, more in 
“ cent, only of the whole cultivated area of the N. W. Provinces aooordanoe with the convictions of the people, than the new 
'* Should seriously dieplaoe any edible or other crops, and that °“® 

“softeraa any crop >'» displaced by cotton, His the coarser . .*. . 1 . . 

“millets and vetches which aw grown in the first agricultural Tan area under cotton m the North West Provinces, and the 
“harvest, and consumed mainly by the poorer classes of the estimated produce of the current year, compared with toe area 
“ people." Bat we do not remember to have seen any oomplfdnt and yield of 1869 70, is as follows . 
tont cotton hat- displaced food m the Upper Provinces, where 1868-70. 1870-71 

toe cultivation of ootton has ever been of a very mild order Acres. Maunds. Acres, 

When the Government of the North West thinks it necessary Meerut.. 211,466 141,800 239,390’ 319,713 

formally to remark on what it calls “ the fallaoy”of the arguttbnt .. W* , 

flSdilmOnlj 1 heard, that the increase in cotton acreage by en- aJK"^ '.i! ] . 36^8 lSlffi 387^1 3sffl 

croaching on the area devoted for cereals has contributed to Jhanei.si.. 76,916 8,867 94,124 32,806 

the rise in prices, it is desirable to point out that the Allahabad. 317,669 92,391 326,448 186,484 

terms “ argument” and “ fallacy" are misplaced It is mot ®? nares . 23,046 9,304 26,190 11,671 

At argument but a fact that the substitution of the growtli of Ajmere . 8,898 " ,9S1 2,555 5,109 

dtportproduce for food wherever made must tend to increase Total... 1,166,961 464,461 1,247,484 1,060,66 

the prioe of food No one that we know of, has ever ,, 

asserted that the price of food in the North West was appreci- * Z** *?*! “ * °' 7 16 ^ 

_ _ .* rr mafo for t.h« tiruiumf vacr ta S A 


1868-70. 1870-71. 

Acres. Maunds. Acres. Maunds 
211,466 144,860 239,390 319,713 


241 20S 

172,767 71,684 
368,068 124,201 
76,916 8,867 


171,743 114,287 
387,821 382,280 


94,124 

326,448 

26,190 

2,885 


32,806 

188,484 

11,671 

6,109 


ably affected by this cause, but if ootton really have displaced for the / reae “ t J eu *■ * 

toe growth of food there, then whether the encroachment has mawu * 13 8-1 ' ■ an “ 1,1 


Total... ^^66j96^^64j461h247^48^^050j66 
The average yield per acre in 1869-70 was 16 seers, the esti- 


.050,060 maunds represent theru- 


Been 5 per cent, or 50, pro tanto the price of food will have been fore about 200 > 000 bales ot 400 lba eaob ' Tbo al-ea uow uaier 
affected thereby. The eomplaint may be inapplicable to the cottoa iu tbe Central Provinces and Bci ' irs compares according 

« . < . a * a a A/U M* TJ.iiTo+f-Ho wm urt*o Tlnnnrf mitK ftifl < nH.iwo + iAn nf 4-Viau nun. 


Northwest because the substitution has been unimportant, to Mr. Rivett-Oarnac’s Report with tbe cultivation of the pro 
but it is assuredly no fallacy to affirm that the contraction of VI0US ^ wo 5' ear * as f ° lloW8 ■ 

our acreage under food by the growth of export produce in its , 1868 60 ISI°»Z] 

room will raise the pnee of the former. EastBerar .. 622,516 648,177 687,OKI 

In Western India, the price of food has been more than trebled West Berar,... „ 664,226 767,609 802,417 

in late years by the substitution of ootton for food grains The —— . - . - —— ■ 


Staple food of the people is there jowareo, and where this gram Acres .. 

was formerly selling at 60 and 70 seers the rupee, it has There are thus 18,860 acres more under onltnation with cot- 

averaged but 16 to 18 for many years past. This is no fallacy ton thig year in these provincee than in the last two years. Mr 
here assuredly, but a very striking fact ; and one that the State Bivett-Camao believes that “ if no unforeseen calamHy occurs 
•houMrecognise fully. It is now twelve or thirteen years since the yield is likely to be excellent" We may therefoie at present 
we first pointed out what tbe effect Of this change in Indian 00U nt upon an export of 250,000 bales from these provinces We 
agriculture would be, and Mr. Green and Sir George Wingate have no estimates as yet of the area under cultivation either in 
tad anticipated us by several years Bombay, Bind, the Punjab or Madras. 

— ■ '. : . . . :sa=± , Upon the general question of extending tbe growth of ootton 

Tins Punjab Tenanoy Aot appears to be working 11 in the most ig India the Delhi Gantts says : 
satisfactory manner The Administration Report for 1869-70 « The first thought for an Indian statesman is this . toe people 

toil us that the tenants who lost status under the operation of must be fed. Famine after famine has of late years visited this 
the recent settlements have been very active in siting to recover country, desolating and depopulating whole districts. Against 
their lost position ; but the proprietors have been singularly the recurrenoeof such calamities it ie tbe first duty of the stated- 
spat heti a, and tbs provisions enabling them to eviot occupancy mail so guard. A certain area in every part of India must be left 
tenants on payment of compensation are most rarely put in for toe production of grain crops. The people cannot fill their 
foroe. In forwarding the monthly returns of tenanoy cases for stomachs with opium or cotton. We find by experience that the 
April 1870, the Financial Commissioner remarked :—“ No ex- facilities of communication are not yet for entwgh advanced to 
"oitetnent whatever has ocourred from the introduction of the enable a famingstricken district to supply itself suddenly from 
“’Act in any class of people connected with tbe Ipnd, nor do I regions more favored." 

“ anticipate that any excitement or difficulty will occur in work- ■ ■ ' 1 ' iit Ji = 7 . . 

« tog the Act," I® is announced that the following quantities of opium will be 

Our reader* may remember that the Act woe passed in 1869 brought forward for sale during the present year • 
totoe face of a powered opposition both in and out/ifOouncil. Dates . CM. S. Oh£to 

Ttyh mam proviewn of tbe Aot, i* the declaration that every February 1671. ... 2,665 1,663 4^30 

mdtivator.entered in the records of previous settlements as hav- March „ .. 2,665 1,665 4,330 

tog a right of ooonpanoyrtoall'be presumed to have auch right, Adpil » .. 2,666 1,668 4430 

nytieM it shall be peeved by regular suit brought by the landlord “V -> . 1,885 

i % b« ba»«Amitted bttore a tottiementoffioer that he 4toy TZT.'.Z tfiK U666 ?330 

#*!•'. fcjfollillll* ' August „ . 2,665 1,W5 4,3^ 

%lt Fto**) tonaata of Uie same daes, in tbe . 5*665 $M 

< t 1 'ISw”, !>« 


Dates. 

February 1671... 
March „ ... 


tori oonftrwd occupejsp, j 


j&mcuM n 

Bentomber,, 
October » 

; £32S: 


Behar. 
Cheats. 
2,665 
. 3,665 

2.665 

, 2,668 

2.666 

2,666 


Benares Total 
Chests. Cheats. 
1,665 4430 


i were simply I 
















INDIAN ECONOMIST. 


Jan. 16, 18fl. 


The result of tfc* opium sal* held ou theOth instant vu a 
Mow*: ■ , 

Charts. Highest, Lowest. Avenge. Proceeds. 

Behw... 2,885 1.160 1,145 1,151-3-4 90,01,005 

BenttM. 1,«85 1,140 1,185 1,188-7-9 19,08,920 

The EnglMman notices that " last year the price fell from 
Be. 1,181 In December 1889 to Be. 1,118 in January, 
whereas the fall this year has been only from Ha. 1,179 to 
Be. 1,151.” Our contemporary is quoting the Patna drug 
only, end overlooks that Benares opium rote last year from 
Re. 1.048 in December to Be. 1,078 in January, whereas this 
year it has followed the course of Patna, and fallen from 1,141 
to 1,126, It is impossible to base any criticism upon fluctua¬ 
tion* of the market to trifling, and when the Engliehman 
eays that the last sale* show « that prioee are not only higher 
but steadier now," than they wore last year, it is trifling with 
its readers. The criticism would not be worth notioe, but that 
it is made the ground of a reflection upon Sir Richard Temple. 

We trust, says our contemporary, that “ Sir Bichard Temple 
‘ W1 “ D0W that his Budget estimate of tbs pries of opium 
was a serious blunder, rather than a prudent precaution, and 
' that he will show more statesmanship and ootirage in March 
“ «•**. wb *n be again has to deal with tho question.” 

This is pqre oarping and not criticism at all. Sir Richard 
Templo shewed discretion in making his estimates low, in view 
“ th f, tenor of 821 advices fromChinaat the rime. The persistent 
hostility with which Sir Biohard Tempi© is being followed is 
we think, very unworthy. Is the Finance Minister expected 
to prophesy, as well as finance for the year » No matt could have 
foreseen the course whioh the opium market has fortunately “ 01 faoU - 1,001 
taken. Does our contemporary not see that we destroy the force “ P° Ho y ^ h * d 
of even discriminating critioism, when we find fault with and ‘‘ P redioted ? Cl 
carp at every thing that is done by official men 1 The EngUth- “ ***** fedl b#tt 
taon complained the otherday, and justly, of “ the drivelling” of “ bullocks—is, to 
the Bombay papers upon the new Financial Resolution. Is not “**11.” 
its own critioism under review of the same order 1 Let 0> Al Ellio 
us hsve as much honest oriticiam as you please j but no carnino. vemnleot the ■ 
ssassassassssss^s;— Settlement Kept 

™ says albcal contemporary, -that it is desirable hold of fai8miljd - 

to retain s, a permanent institution, . moderate Income ^ 

“ order that we might have a machinery in readmes, for incre^. TT 

mg our income in a time of war or great emergency, is a most T ?^ , ' 
too absurd for serion. refutation. A one pe7cent. Income W,U ° h hodotaJs ’ 
tax would barely bring into the treaty, clear half-million . w ** etat, “ 
and it is a question for our statesmen to consider, whether it is “ l bftd a 0e “’* 

worth while to keep up a permanent source of irritation in the °° W \ bl 

country for so paltry a sum as iSOO.OOO. As for raisins the “d of the numbe 
Income-tax in time of war, that is simply impossible. In f ol °*' . The * We 1 
time of war it is of the first importance that we should have 0<m ^ nn » ^ 
JKWOO and tranquillity at home; and no sane statesman would : ~ 

TOntnro, aft«f the experience of the past year, to add to external - 

ul * Briial disoontent whioh is the inevitable attendant 
orall attempts to increase the pressure of direct taxation." 

Now if ads wow true, it would be unwise to retain the tax t1 ** e Bt c » |u ruon 

&it it is not t™. A one per oent. income tax upon 
the really wealthy, is open to very little objection indeed. There ' 

“*5* undeniable foot, that owing to fcheliappy aooident ~Y-—~ 

rf the Steto powering a property in the mil, and the tribute we 
Wy upon China by an export duty upon opium. We are able to t ■ 
dispense with taxation altogether, or nearly sc. The poor pay « ,, 

however, in common with thorioh,ono tax which while quite 

■ 332SL 

* « tywnofiiel it To A© woatthjr, the tax fe tlrow&wotis »< 
J** 8t all. In these circumstances, a light iaoome tax 
upon the latter, has vtiy Btte to fcJ^tortT^oW 
tions whidh ho against the nmchtaery the u«, w, i£ 
flout only toUto attempt to make it a omml tsm faS-X 
n^moo to the Wealthy, and extortion will become’imposeible hear oh th 

Intfcteefme, itejwremwatoriMbei V «aeed I hul^toto are. 

U fatfatefe A -tomwr teraotyfr otetihwiMtex in emer- UZtfSS 
gteciea, would be justifiable. Hed the Baboo, of Bengrti the! 

Sowcewolass, and tfaeoiass of treftrregewndly htthe pmaiby,' 


been required to pey a ton per cent, iaoome taxdxrtag the 
mutiny,there would have been no sound abjection to auskntor 
«t*B. In omeiyeneiea, a common instinct Mm&m «* timtAi* 
tobhe wealthy men of the oommunity, thegnwheibMe sojnnch 
more to lose than others, that we must tods flow sacrifices , to 
meet oonumrn disaster. Now tow* to no-way of wsohing 
the wealthy classes in India so unobjectionable, to euoh a caae 
aa we have supposed, as this income t*x machinery, would 
furnish. We should have ready a complete list of the 
°tote everywhere, and in real emergencies could put tbe aprew 
on more effectually, and lass oppressively, through this maclunerv 
than in any other way we oould devisa. The wealthy dames of 
India enjoys happy exemption from taxation altogether in 
times of quiet and peace, but should be taught that a forced 
oon’- . bution upon them in times of emgrgehoy involves neither 
hardship nor injustioe. The prohablity ia we may not retjoiro to 
make it once in a generation of years; but let the wealthy under- 
aSmsii that there will be neither hardship nor wrong, in eaoe of 
emergency, in their finding the tax raised to the extent of the 
State's necessity. Exempt all but the wealthy,' once for all. The 
poor pay the salt tax j make the rich pay tho income-tax, and 
call't the pepper tax if you will. 


A whites in the Calcutta Review some years ago attacking 
the justice of the creation of occupancy rights in tho oountry, 
wrote to the following effect:— 

“The abstract arguments in favour of oceupanoy righto 
are strong and unanswerable. But they do not boar the teat 
“ of foots. Look at the North-Western Provinoes, where the 
" policy has had full play of thirty years; has it had the 
■‘predioted? Can any cue tell me that the mourooeee tenant to 
“ better fed, better housed, better clothed, owns better and more 
“ bullocks—ia, in general terms, better off than the tenant-at 
“wiU.” 

Mr. C. A, Elliott, at present Officiating Secretary to the go¬ 
vernment of the North-West Provinces, tells us in one of his 
Settlement Reports, that the challenge thus given took firm 
hold of his mind, and that hs frequently tried to get a satisfoc- 
tory answer to it, but without success. At last an opportunity 
osme of answering the appeal. He was engaged in settlement 
operations in 20 selected villages, and while tho Investigations 
which he details were going on, be extended this enquiry to this 
very point i— 

“I had a oeneus taken to oaoh village of the numher of carte, 
bullocks, oowa, buffaloes and horses owned by each cultivator 
and of the number of men who were English, or wore native 
cloth* Thefilble which follows givss the total of the twenty 
comparing all thl mourooteet, as a olaas with aU the ghtdr 
mewoatett :— ® 


Class of CaltirRtor*. 


Mouroowefi,^ L *...*) 


t i ll 




m i,aii sso mi 
1)8 Mss 


*« M »* M 
t » I.N A 


J , T ^"*'L ni * h0 7? , the <* the mourooteee iu aU 

kf* «wealth toavery striking way. In the mkttorof 
weiting - S g g jwh ©lathes, indeed, there Ib not nanok to h* ^to 1 1 gm 

few ofrithsrielasswewr thorn; but in allthepointstimt fights 

t^XSSSSSSSl^- 

qh the 
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MKWtbediaeOTwy oftb» defisiiialBfiSiit Sir Richard Tem- 
pWrabeanoe,, «*£ jSB* fesfote Mr. Site want to England* 
*w fjk tnatKlifaBcmAnded, we believe, to tbe Store. 

Mtjf of Bte*r 8H»t four KatlwCaviilry and sixteen Native In,- 
firntry WgitWJrisafcouldba broken tip. The Borne Government 
refilled In January 1*70, ekpraostag preference, we aro told, for 
the reduction of tbe numerical Strength ofoorps rather than the 
disbandment of entire regimen to, at the same time assenting (if 
the oonrse wae deemed imperatire) to the breaking tip of four 
regiments of Native Cavalry, two in Bengal, one in Madras, and 
one in Bombay, and twoTegiments of Native Infantry in each 
Presidency, dispensing, Ip fact, with 1,800 cavalry soldiers and 
4,805 Infsntry. The Government Of India recommended finally, it 
isaaid, the following reductions - IntheBettgal Army, one caval¬ 
ry «ndtwo infantry regiments; tn Madras, One cavalry and four 
in&stry regiments ; in Bombay, one oavalry and two infintry 
regiments~*a total of three cavalry and eight ufantry regiments 
In addition to this, it proposed thift the remaining six regiments 
of Bombay cavalry should be reduced to tbe strength of the 
Bengal regiments, and the remaining Madras iufsntry regimontB 
reduced from 640 to 600 sepoys each 

The Globe, which is understood to be inspired by Sir Stafford 
Korthcote, commenting upon these statements, disparages the 
attempt to save 800,0001. a year—an item, it says, whicjli will 
sink into insignificance besido the “gigantic accounts"! of the 
Indian Budget. It estimates, according to the “Overland Mail” 
the annual coat of a native oavalry regiment at 28,000/ and one of 
infantry at 14,000/. -the total saving 178,003/. per annum. In 
the next place, forty men struck off from each of the fifty-two 
Madras native infantry regiments, or 2,(J80 men ui all, each 
man costing fourteen shillings a month, or eight guineas a year, 
will give the total saving by this reduction os 17,472/. Reckon¬ 
ing the few men who are to be taken from each of the six Bombay 
native cavalry regiments, this second economy is put at 20,000?. 
and the whole in round numbers is thus 800,000 1 pei annum. 
The Globe speaks stroDgly of the folly of this, and adheres to 
the plan of reducing the native army to 80,000 men, so as to 
make five corps d'armee of 16.000 men each. The Overland Mad 
affirms that the Globe is very muoh out in its estimates. Sol¬ 
diers at eight guineas a year are not often found. 

A local contemporary, the Indian Daily lira miner, on the 
other hand, tells us that nothing final has been arrived at upon 
*he subject ; “ and that whether the native army shall or shall 
not undergo these changes is still, as regards at least one of the 
presidencies, an unsettled question. Tbe numerical strength 
of that army is held, we are assured, in high quarters to be 
rather below than in excess of the figure atwhioh i$ shouldstand.’ - 
Ip spite of this assurance, and the genial accuracy of Mr. 
O’Sullivan’* writing, we are disposed to believe that the Hume- 
pard Mail is well informed upon the subject, and that the next 
budget statement will announce considerable reductions m the 
military expenditure of the country. 

Th* Madras Government writes with admirable temper upon 
tire new Financial Resolution as follows : 

«In constituting several heads of expenditure as provincial 
services, and in transferring the management of these services to 
*<the discretion of the subordinate Governments, the Government 
iff India has, in some measure, responded to a desire long enter- 
tetoedby the Madras Government, and hat afforded to the local 
Government additional motives for that ooonomy which His 
tlettcy in Council trusts has in recent years been steadily 


*» included to the arrangement. The M«h as oov- 
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opinion of, the Madras Government, be equally advantageous 
Bis Excellency in 'Otmfcoil trusts that the successful working of 
the present measure Will indues the Government of India to 
•auction larger concessions at no distant date. I am to add 
(says the Chief Seoretary) that in justice to the people of 
Madras, His krcelleoey in Council is under the necessity of res* 
pentfnlly submitting mat tbe amount of the Imperial Revenue 
allotted for expenditure in this Presidency is, under several 
heads, disproportionately bolow tbe amounts appropriated to at 
least one other provisos of India, if the population, area and 
revenue of Madras are equitably considered The Madras Gov¬ 
ernment are unable, therefore, to regard tbe appropriations now 
made under the bead of provincial services, as a maximum 
grant, and they reserve to themselves the right of urging on a 
future occasion their claim to what they conceive to be a more 
just and equal shore in the re-partition of the Imperial 
Revenues." 

The protest as we have elsewhere shown, is most jest, and the 
Madras Government owes it to the people whom is rules, to 
proseents the claim for a revision of the grants. In their pre¬ 
sent form they are inadmissible and impossible. 


CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 


Prom H. S. Besoon, Esq., 

Officiating TJuder-Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

To R. Knight, E»q > 

Fort William, the 21«t Deoember 1870, 

In continuation of my letter No. 45S7, dated 82nd ultimo, 

I am directed to communicate the latest information received 
by Government regarding the state and prospects of the crops ' 
in the several districts of the Orissa division, and to state that 
the returns of the present distriots of Bengal contain nothing 
calling for special comment. 

Orusa OivisioH.—The bravest prospects to Balssore and Cid 
tack continue good and call for no farther anxiety. 

Rooms.— On the 27th November the Collector reported that 
the crops were every where much improved, aud that in Pooree 
Purgnunahs an averngoyield of 0-1 Cths or JO* 16tbs was antiiapat. 
ed, and that the grain produce would be equal to the estimated 
district consumption Again, ou the 6th instant the OoBiotor 
reported that the nee crops showed still farther iediastions of 
improvement and that the harvest generally, both in Pooree aud 
Khoordah wofcld yield fully 10-16th though he had personally 
inspected 5 or « villages where little or no grain would be 

reaped. , 

The Commissioner himself has very recently travelled over s 
considerable portion of Khoordah and made very ctose and care¬ 
ful enquiry, the results of which are shortly that in many railages 
where the rain oame too late, nearly the whole orop, and the 
•nitre means of subsistence for the population is gone. In other 
plaoes where tbe Commissioner had seen the rice plants stunted 
and nearly dried up in October and recovery appeared almost 
impossible, the ear has formed and tbe yield will be heavier and 
better than the size of the plants would indicate On low land 
the mips are heavy and foil, generally the improvement has been 
extraordinary and the people have recovered eonfidenoe. The 
Commissioner ie now satisfied that the supply of food-in Khoor- 
dah will suffice. The country will, however, require careful 
watching as the people have not yet recovered, from the effect 
of the late famine ; there are no reserves of grain iu band, and 
t he crops for some years past have been indifferent. 

Reports from the Baokee estate shew that the craps are very 
unequal, to some places an average crops has been 
gathered, while to adjoining villages the main rioa crops has 
completely foiled mid the fields hive been resown with KnUhi 
y fA which again suffered from the late rein, which, though 
fovmwShtefor riee,WMd|M4roft*7StoM«e rubbe* crops. 
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Ithnikitby no memo improbable thit the practicability of 
a oonmiuoloation between Western Chlnaand Assam Will be 
mw day established. Such a probability has indued b»h as¬ 
sumed from the fact only of the proximity of the north-eastern 
ooruer of Assam, on the left hank of the Brahmapootra {so far 



Brahmapootra {so for 


which intervenes may not be found on close examination so im¬ 
practicable as all inquiry, and, indeed, experience, has hitherto 
led us to belters it to be. Hr- R. D. Mangles, in some observa¬ 
tions on this point, certainly speculates “ on a tract not known, 
at least, to present any special difficulties,” but all the routes 
thst have been explored or inquired into, as those by Wilcox, 
Burnett, Hsnnay, White, and, if I mistake net, Bayfield, appear 


imagined, to impede and prevent commercial intercourse. 

If wo accept the importance which bea been insisted on, of so 
directing tbs course of any exploration that it should keep dear 
of tnbea dependent directly or indirectly on the Burmese gov- 


ly or indirectly on the Burmese gov- 


bring the explorers among tribes very directly under the influ¬ 
ence of the Burmese government, 

Lieut. Wilcox’s adventurous journey illustrates the difficulties 
of any liue passing through the Burmese tribes, and these were 
met with, not because he started from Suddya to Beeaa, and 
thenoe to Mourning, but beoatise he attempted to proceed east, 
and then north-east, after leaving Suddya, and he had hardly 
quitted Assam than he found himSelf in the region of perpetual 
snow. On a dear day, snowy ranges cun be seen from Suddya 
bounding the whole horizon from north to south-east. My idea 
of this region is, that It is filled by the convolutions of a mighty 
knot, uniting vast mountain ranges which radiate from It in 
every direction, and amid the intricacies of which I should de¬ 
spair of finding a way either in or out. 

There is no doubt that it was by the pass that derives its 
name from the Patkoe hill, over which it leads, that Assam was 
originally invaded, and as every successive wave of conquest or 
immigration has followed the same channel, I think it may be 
inferred that the Patkoe pass is, in foot, the only route that pre¬ 
sents any facilities for transit. 

The journey from the* foot of the Patkoe mountain to Koo- 
koong or Maugkhwon may be accomplished iu seven marches, of 
which only one, the first, is said to be long and difficult ; and 
between Maugkhwon and Moganny there are said to be only 
eight marches, through a very fine and thickly inhabited coun¬ 
try ; and again, from Moganny to Santa Fou, in Yunan, there 
is a direct road. 

From wbst I know of the relations subsisting between the 
various tribes of Singphos and Kamptees, 1 think the supposi¬ 
tion a mistaken one that has been mode by some explorers. Mr. 
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our side over those in the Hookoong valley oan be other than 
extremely limited, possibly—even probably—the fact may be 
thst it is altogether non-existent. 

I believe, however, that, on the other hand the power of the 
court of Ava, in the valley of Hookoong, and the parts adjacent, 
hse been greatly underrated. I have seen a report concerning 
the detention of one of our chiefs in the Hookoong valley, wbios 
goes to show that there is at this time a Burmese governor, called 
the Woonpoong Monng-tha, acting as governor of Maugkhwon, 
and that the Singphos of Hookoong ore wont to look at the 
Burmese government at Mandalay for protection against the 
arbitrary oonduot of their own chiefs. 

I should doubt whether any exploring party engaged up to lat. 
£7° or even further north, could proseoute their orgeat without 
the unreserved and cordial assistance of the Burmese government. 

I should be sorry to be thought to express myself dogmatically 
against the practicability of establishing trade communication 
between China and Assam, through the tract under consideration, 
for the information we have about It is too small to warrant a 
positive opinion one way car the other, but even going no further 
than the map tells us or the position of the Irmwady, I cannot 
understand how any land route, whioh names within any distance 
so near it as to be put into competition with H, should be pre¬ 
ferred to it, nor what could be the description of merchandise 
that it would be more profitable toeeek so outlet for at Calcutta 
via Assam, than at mar/ 'i »«'<* Bhanmo. If Rangoon were 
stiQ to tite/hands oftha lhttftiew, the uses might be different, 


oosooutat the moat unexpected <, , 

ito absence in this ease .. c-peers' to m 
The frbans, the Burmese, snathe Om 
trader# ; how i* it then that they havi 
Assam by some route 7 Uebroegtmt is _ . . . „ 

to thousands and tans of thousand* of Khamptees an 
phos : they know thst they can obtain there piece-goods 
any description and in any quantity ; and that their pentas 
theiri cinnabar, or their leef-gold would be taken os reSttuyifa 
exchange there as at Rangoon or Moulmein. How is H, shea, 
that they do not come ? * 

Though I am not so sanguine as* some persons, the 
main idea of opening a communication with China mfarj 
I think, very possibly be realised on the north or rirmt 
bank of the Btr^aspootrs, and by one or other of the 
passes leading into Thibet. I would in particular invite 
attention to the route from Towang through the KooreottpanSi 
Doom, Which does not, in any peril, enter tits tsmtorjos of.tM 
Deb and Dhurne Rajahs of Bhaotan, bat lies : entirety sefoas A 
tract of oountry dependent upon Laws, and forms W internal 
portion of Thibet, so tbstijW was most hapbily dfeSSrVelfby 
Pemberton, “ we nave literally tbb Chinese aha Brititii ftobtier 
in immediate contact with each other at s Boost in the valley of 
Assam, not more than fifteen milts from the northern bank of 
the Bramapootra. ” 

Sixty years ago the trade between Thibet and Assam by this 
route was estimated to amount to two lacs of rupees nor annum, 
and this though Assam was then in a most unsettled stats; and 
up to the time just prior to the Burmese invasion, the Lassa 
merchants brought down gold to the value of 70,000 rupees. 
The occupation of*the country by the Burmese, however, killed 
the trade; and in 1833, only two Thibetan merchants are said to 
hare come down; but since that period there has been a gradual 
revival of it, Which even our late quarrel with Bhootan aid not 
interrupt, and it has now every appearance of being flourishing 
and ou the iuorease. 

The trade is carried ou principallythroagh the instrumentality 
of a fair, held at a place called Oodalgooree, situated at the mouth 
of the Kooreapara pass. I visited the fair in 1867, and again 
this year, and was much interested by what I Baw of the Thibetan 
traders. I found men among them from all parts of Thibet, 
from Lassa, and from places east, and west, and even north Of 
it; some of them looked like Chinamen, they wore Chinese 
dresses, ate with ohop-stioks, and had about them various arti¬ 
cles of Chinese manufacture, as pipes, strike-a-lights, and em¬ 
broidered purses, such as 1 have seen m use among the Chinese 
at Rangoon and Moulmein. They were acaompatqpd, in some 
cases, by their families, and carried their goods on sturdy ponies, 
of which they had a_great number, l should think, some hull* 
dreds. Besides the Thibetans who attend this fair, there are 
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Tassgong to Hewsngiri, 

The want ol competent interpreters prevented him team 
seedling information from these merchants, about the read by 
which hey travelled. I have no doubt that it is beset with 
great difficulties, and if it be alleged that they are greater-thSii 
would be encountered on the route via the Patkoe pass, I am fa 
no position to dispute the assertion. At the same time, there 
is no getting over the foot that, a trade between Assam 
a»d\ China being the object in view, we have it actually 
mane to our hand, on the one side, and only wanting such 
extension and development as we have a right to suppose 
we'could give it; while, on the* other, not the faintest 
trace of any commercial intercourse between the two eountmea 
exists, and we are absolutely without any data whatever 
for/ the presumption that we could oall it into existence. Bo 
much evidence, also, in favour of the practicability «f 
the Towang route, at any rate exists, as may be derived from 
the circumstance of women, and children, and laden -pofltsa 
coming down to Assam by it l may add that 1 noticed parti¬ 
cularly the good condition of the ponies, end that time VMM 
fsw—indeed Ido not remember seeing any—sore backs among 
them, On the occasion, toe, of the uwkmlty vrbioh am 
tween ue and the Thibetan authorities in 1864, about the i 
him Rajah, Tartar troops were pushed towards our frootiee 
■ d the demonstration was considered so * 
a body of too troops with artillery 
to meet them. 
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Irrmrady, appeam fa ton,to be fotile 
One reason that forbids me from 
seeing oomraerobd intercourse established 
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or almost as mhoti os the total outlay 'luring the preoeding ha lf 
century. Yet *6 ineffVetiisl had this expenditure been, that 
during it*• fifty-:wwr from 18J6 to I8<k the OotwKHncnt 

Cuisoions of the End fa*on account of floods exceeded ifqnar- 
of a million sterling. Ih spits of this vast and costly 
superabundance of water, Orissa Mid been, subject to repeated 
famines on account Of drought, and another quarter of million 
sterling he* been remittee foom the Government land tax, on 
aooobnt of such scarcities, between 1831-82 and 1866-67. 
•Adding together, therefore, the expense of maintaining the 
embalmments, and the remissions of revenue which the Ineffi¬ 
ciency of the embankment* necessitates, we have a total of 


£739.133 as the oost of the uncontrolled rivers of Orissa during 
a little over half a century. This sum is equal to the whole 
average land tax of the province far five years, aud it is not 
too much to say that every rupee of it has eioiply been wasted 
in temporary make-shifts, and that Orissa was wqrse^off in 1866, 
the last yea* to which our figures apply, than in 1603, when we 

tiSnV nruMsuefrvvi /vf if ' 
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r PUBLIC WORK H R R I 0 A T 10 N . B»£ oven this vast waste of public money, amounting to an 

.. . — y annual charge of ten per cent, on the land tax of Orissa, does 

,« not by any means represent the costliness of the uncontrolled 

TH8 cost or floods lit 0BI8SA. water supply of that unhappy province. Every ten year* many 

We lately described the efforts that have been made to break hundred thousand pounds worth of property are swept awayby 

through that isolation which renders a failure of the crops equi- em- 

nil l ... t • , «•. „ . ,, , „ * J oanfcments m 478 places; they submerged 1,049 square miles 

40 * UBln ® in Om*a. During the past four years of country j a million and a quarter pf people were suddenly 
more has been donoto open up ths Cuttack sea-board [than driven out of their homes, and fouadWtheuieolvea in the midst 
during the past four centuries Bat in spite of the mcifeased <rf „ a ***£,ocean aggregating more than a thousand aquaro 
fmilitis. for throwing food in the country, Orissa coujnuoe ^^7 J of fZ Sd°W dlys* 
liable to the most terrible ecaroities. Importation cannot indeed, lay buried beneath the vast accumulation of water, 
avert, although it may mitigate, famine. Even the partial ul- nowhere less then a month, and in some parts for as long as 70 
leviation it affords can bo effected only at a great public expense, ^ays. ('lose upon eleven million hundred weights of rice wore 

01 a, a Tr «.,™ 0< «. 

The most nervous Lieutenant-Governor will long hesitate end of the famine of 1865-66. and at the tates which then ruled 
before he ventures, by means of a lavish unproductive outlay, in Cuttack town, tbs money value of the rieo destroyed exceeded 
to Usurp the functions of private enterprise, and to subvert the three miJUonpouads sterling These woiothe losses of a single 
mi ,. « , j j *» . . year, ami although tho flood of 1866 continued longer, and woe 

natural action of supply and demand. As a means of prevent- therefore more destructive, that of 1865 was deeper When at 
fag famine, therefore, porta andvharbouvs are useless ; they do length it subsided, and the ruined peasantry crawled back to 
not begin to operate till the evil is done ; und for a real preven- their villages, thev found their once trim homesteads buried in 

tivo we must turn to the other proposal of the Comission of flthy «Hme, the thatch roofs torn off mid the crops, upon which 

iso* •„( their life or death depended, turned into a pestilential swamp 

1807—irrigation. of rotting rice-stems. Groat as the pecuniary loss caused by 

Now the first thiug that strikes one is that, in reality, there such a flood may he, no sum of money can represent the damage 
in no lack of water in Orissa. The looal rain-fell, although which the liability to such inundations does to a province, It 


par India or the Madras coast Hut Orissa is by no means and the improvements of a life time in short, it takes the 
dependent upon its local rain-fall It forms a delta, through heart out of the peasant! v, and neither landlord nor tenant 
whiohfivo noble rivers pour the accumulated drainage of sixty- will spend a rupee upon doing anj thing for a province in which 
three thousand square miles of the interior lunges and table the returns are so uncertain. 


the time of flood, these channels dash down two 
and three qHgler millions of cubic feet of water per second up- have been spending ti n per cent of the land revenue of Orissa in 
on Orissa. Tho Mahanadi, literally and truly the Great River, vaiu attempts to control the rivers. There is a superabundance 
alone has a miximum disclTsrge one-third greater than the of water, yet during thirty -five years we have had to reniil «wor a 
hipest flood k* 0 WU OU the Ganges. In the rains ths floods rush quarter of million sterling in consequence of droughts ; and 
furiously down upon the province, swooping across the rice in one year witnessed a million of our fallow-creatures starved 
folds , uprooting stately groves, tearfug away the pleasant to death by a drought-caused famine. We have spent close on a 
homesteads, drowning hundred! of square miles of fertile country, quarter of a million stalling in trying to regulate the liver*, and 
apd thrusting hundreds of thousands of villagers out of house yet ere have had to remit more than another, quarts! oi a 
Stall heme. For the truth of each clause in this sentouoe, we million In consequence of the havoc they havo mida. And the 
shall presently produce irrefrsglble proof. Before the cold worst feature of it is that, in spite of all our efforts, Orissa is 
weather is over, this vast storo of water has drained off, unused still at the mercy of the livers Next year, so far as the em. 
and ixahueban’dod, to the sea. The rivers dwindle to narrow battkments are concerned, we may have unother flood which 
streams, and by the middle of May,in place of the two million like the one four years ago, will turn a thousand miles of nos, 
Sad three-quarters of cubic feet that deluge the delta in tune fleWs into a desolate swamp. Indeed the people live in such 
ufjpoddurl ng the rains, tho total discharge of the Orissa river J constant preparation for calamity, that r,\087 acres aio poima- 
xystem only amounts to 1,690 cubic foot per second. The least ucutly loft uncultivated for fear of flood, paying no i avenue to 
irregularity iu the local ram-fall occasions a panic, and any so- tho Government, and yielding no crop to the husbandman, 
riousdeficiency ends in famine. Tho public should never for a moment forgot that as long as 


Is there no cure for this state of things i For fifty years w« 
have been spending ti n per cent of the land revenue of Orissa in 


system only amounts to 1,690 cubic feet per second. The leas! 
irregularity iu the local rain-fall occasions a panic, and any so. 
rimudeficiency ends in famine. 


'It is not, therefore, from a seareity of water that Orissa [ this stats of things continues, Orissn will constantly remain on 

i i e . ... _ n . _x I e.1. j. _ _ ap _« . All IL..1 A.I.„ !,«». 


bieo ruado to vfcguiatft the river* by means of embankments, mitigate the horrors of the calamities, in which the uncontrolled 
Snob efforts, however, wore neither sufficiently scientific nor state of tho rivers may any ysar involve the province. With 
saffitdsntty oorajdete, to onsui-o sucoess. They secured certain plenty of water, Orissa is never beyaprt daugsr bf the most 
p*yt» of tuscouatry. but otily at 'hlpie exp^tiBo of other parts of terrible droughts, and although subject to droughts, it i® at 
ItT sud the water, wliiah was kept from overflowing on the the same moment at the meroy of havoc-spreading floods, 
protected traot*. poured its accumulated flood upon tho defence- Nature w not to blame, fine has abundantly bestowed 
fan ones. In Cuttack division we found, in 1803, when we 
took ewer the country from the Mabrattas. 1,008 miles of such 
MsbswJl»M»ts. ;Qt$uq, nearly Otm-hsF has since been aban- 
AftSisd, shd we have vainly struggled, by tinkering at the 


has since been aban- can a country ask! But so long as mau fads to utilise 
by tinkering at the and control tlia vast stores of water whioh ths rivers 
pn;t» 0 t the territory bring down, Orissa will Continue subject to ths most appalling 
Bullion sterling has calamities. It is this office of controlling the water-supply 
uTthC embankments TfWoh the canalstioWin progress undertook to perform, and wo 
rivers iu spits of a ripfil, hamftor, briefly examine bow far Uuvernment lias render- 
MO. diking the last attthenj capable at dwebarging i heir functions during the four 
qgjt exceed* £93,090, which have otopsed since the last great famine—/'water. 
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- THE STAB&OW GAUGE F0& WaWATtp 1» 

INDIA. ' < - 

nm kmtirqi * | 

Rspomt nr Oouwel &r*ao**fc Gttvmn Usceer*. 

AKD Mb A. 11 itHML 
To the Uddor-Seowtary of State far InoH*. 

London, 26th September 1870. 

Sir,—We, the under .igned member* or the committee, norni- 
stated by the Secretary of Stale f‘>r iit Council ^vide letter 
dated ?7th Jane 18 <0) to consider the w*km gauge and sreneral 
character suitable for an average narrow gauge line of railway to 
India, have the honour to make the following report. 

2. We have, in (he first place, to express onr regret that the 
conclusions we have been led to adopt have not been concurred 
in by our eolleague in the committee, 11 r. Fowler. The points 
of diffbrence that arose between Mr Fowler and ourselves, after 
fall discussion of all the questions involved, were Considered by 
all of os to be of such a nature as to render a joint report im¬ 
possible. 

3. The despatoh of the Government of India, No. 51 Bailway, 
dated 17th May 1870, which has been communicated to us ex¬ 
plains the chief grounds os which the Governor Gene ml of 
India in Connell has come to the conclusion that it will be 
proper to adopt, far many of the railway extensions now 
contemplated in India, a narrower gauge than that of the main 
trank met, and that 8 ft. 6 in. appealed to be the maximum 
width necessary for the new gauge. 

4. The reference made to us being based on this conclusion 
it does not seem to be necessary that we should dmciwa the 
propriety of introducing such a gauge for railway extensions m 
India, further than may be requisite for the purpose of explain¬ 
ing the mounds whicb have determined our views on the points 
specifically referred to us But we may state our general 
concurrence in the arguments used by the Government of India 
in the Despatch above referred to. and in the principle it lays 
down, that the Government should be guided, when dealing with 
projected railway extensions, by the requirements of the country 
ana should not “ waste a rupee iu perpetuating a si ends id of 
railway in excess of those requirements, merely because it exists 
in certain parts where it may or may not be suitable.” 

8. Starting, then, with the conclusion of the Government of 
India, that the ordinary typo of railway liitbeito constructed in 
India will often exceed the requirements of tbe traffic on projected 
extensions, the first question that we hare to answer is, how can 
that type be modified with the best economic result? 

6. ft is manifest that.this object may be effected in either 
of two ways s first, by reducing the weight of the rail and the 
strength #f the other parts of the permanent way, and of the 
works and rolling stocks, in due proportion, but retaining tho 
existing 5} ft. gauge; or, second, by reduoiug not only the rail, 
tbe permanent wav, the works and stock, but the gauge also. 
Farther, it is clear that by a suitable arrangement of details a 
complete gradation could bo established between a line con¬ 
structed with the heaviest rails and permanent way known in 
India, on a broad gauge, and an extremely light line on snch a 
gauge, for instance, as that in use on the Festinig Bailwny. 

7. For a moderate traffic, which in the nature of the present 
case is what has to be dealt with, a narrow gauge railway, say 
of 3 ft. 6 in, or under, would certainly provide sufficient carry¬ 
ing power, and such a line will of course be more economical in 
respect to first oost than one on such a gauge as that hitherto 
in use iu India. The inquiry, therefore, nri.es, whethei the e 
is likely to be any counter'ailing alvautage in rationing the 
8 ft, 6 in. gauge, and. if so, what is Us value, and wlmt addition 
td outlay it seems likclv to justify 

8. The advantage of uniformity of gauge is of coarse, not to 
be disputed, especially where, as in England, railways are thickly 
interlaced, goods traverse cotnpiin'n’ely em ill dial mice-, uro 
large in absolute quantity, and ars fuqiiently of sum II intrinsic 
value. The necessity for oven a sinph- tranaf r, under snch i ir- 
oumstanoes, from one set of wagons to annthei may occasion 
an intolerable waste of ime and money Bin the traffic to las 
obtained in India at the present time—and, so far as we can 
judge, the remark is lik ly to be applioablo far an indefinitely 
long peiiod—is very different from that of England It is com¬ 
paratively small in qtXWitity and lame in intrinsic Value, and it 
U carried over much greater distances We cannot suppose 
that, under any circumetancss, goods would hs exposed to 
transfer more than once; nor, assuming a oo»»!der*bl» develop¬ 
ment of narrow gauge lines, mid tbe use of the existing gauge 
in cases where a break w..u d he manifestly unwise, do wa think 
that more than a email fi actum of #be total Weight on tried would 
be exposed to transfer at all. 

ft. The coat off the transfer of gnode from one set of wagons 
to another, at "points whore break of mquo occurs, has been 
vsriousiy estimated a* the charge for railway transpint, over a 
distance td from on* W fan miles, on ti» weight trsiiaferred, 
(far own opinion is that far the average of Indian goodt,^ 


would not amount to morn than 4h per ton. But from tin 
causes that.ham h>eu just stated, Stanly, 1%e compsxteivei 
dintsmettnvellad and emsli quaatttie* moved, we ' * 

thiiik, fate, *v»n If th«%fa»t esttm ate - -“ J> 

wureoonj**|ts»tftorded raficfcqt grmu»d K 
deoood gauge, exoept under eb 
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table worst consequences of them 
considering the fallowing extreme . 

8,000 wUes of railway in existence or under 
din, t*n the 54 ft. gauge, and it is b— i — 

10,800 mills more railway. Let it be 
elans are to be narrow gauge, and that a Sard rail it 
existing railways so as to obviate by the use Of* mixed 
inconveniences of break of gauge. .The cost of the 
might be about £1,000 per mile far 8,000 miles, blylf 
as s, charge on the IftOOQ m|les of wtewilott, would,L, 
per mile to their cost. Taking in illastaitiom tbe rates t’ 
have arrived it in our estimates for the’ Indus Valley 
extension on a 2 ft. 9 in gangs would oo*^ without the 
n hove stated, £8,200, and with it, £5,700 per mile f ppi 
auge, with 44 lb. rail, the cost (without the ,.. . 

.he *7,000 per mile ; with a 80 lb. nil, £7,900 per 

and with a68 lb. rail, and the construction ih other 
which has been - . »-TTr TT* 


mile. The above sums iodU . _ t 

etock, suited to the several weights of rail and l 
have not thought it proper fa make any special allowsn 
far the provleiou of the uarrow gauge rolling stock that « 
be needed on tbe old lines, which itis supposed are fa be t., 
with a third rail; because extra stock wootd be required on l_. 
old lines fur the increased traffic due to the narrow gauge ex¬ 
tensions, whether a third rail were laid or not. So far a i might 
be necessary for the oonvenienoe of the traffic, any more sqb- 
titution of narrow gauge for broad gauge stock on the old lines 
might taks place gradually, as tbo old stock required renewal, 
without causing extra outlay. 

11. It may also be pointed ont, on the basis of the figures 
above given, that, while the interact charge (nt { per omtj on 
tbe capital required to produce a mile of tho narrow gauge UnS 
would be £260 yearly, that on the cheapest broad gauge line 
would be £850, It is quite impossible that tbe difference be¬ 
tween these sums, £90 yearly could be required to meet tbe 
abate of one mile of raiiwuy in the oost of the transfer of goods 
at the few points where break of gauge took place ; more proba¬ 
bly, one-tenth of the amount would be in excess of the actual 
outlay due to snch a cause. 

12. Nor is it coriect to assume that full advantages of 
uniformity of gaugo can be obtained where a junction is wade 
between lines on which tbe rails are of very different weight, 
although the gauge is the same. 

13. The heavy engines, which are used economically on the 

heavy rails, could not be allowed to run unrestrictedly on the 
light rail, while those suited for the light rails woqldmot be the 
best, economically, for the heavy rail; hence a separate class of 
engines would be required for the fight rail. Again, if the rad 
were reduced below, say, 45 lb. per yard, the weight on tire 
wagon wheels which would be proper far tbe heavy rails would 
be too great for the liglit mils, andeither the wagons ran mi Wg 
heavy rails most he loaded with reduced weights, which would 
reduce the proportion of paying load to dead weight, or their 
loads most be transferred to < ther wagons at the jnnetiota, 
which is equivalent to a bri i> 11 gangs ■ 

14. A study of the actual f iota of the existing railway traffic 

of India has Id us to i he conclusion that, iu m»ny eases, the 
magnitude and weights of tbe vrhieles end engine* compos¬ 
ing the trains which are run on the 6 ft. 6 in. gangs, .are die, 
pi op rtionnte to 'he woik that has to be done, and that ' ‘ 
economy cannot be obtained under like circumstances, on _ 
rmK'Hy* «l out to bo m dtrtskeu, unless tlnii whole 'cafe 
brought into a more sati ‘factory i elation with tho iraflfc likely 
to arise upon them TIuw we find that on the "onth-wset 
section of the Madras Railway, in the first half year of 1889, 
when the line had bean iu operation for upwards of ten years,., 
the average paying load pf a train was 76 passonaors and 38 
tons .f g. avals. Ou the north-west fine, it was ev passenger, 
mid ?ft) tops ol goods, The traffic is worked-on this railway tor, 
mixed trains, and ibn trains of ibe sonfa-Wu* tsection were cout, , 
stiutted ou tbe average «a follows— /. 


Weight of engine and tendes 

„ vehicles (passenger a HS goods) 
„ pare, tigers and foods ,, 
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nor which a narrow gauge is contemplated. Therefore, os it 
would be incotavenientta nave more Chau one narrow gauge, we 
are of opinioiftbat to obtain the greatest economy in construe- 

ttAia F fiiMrT nnnB'Aniiani>1« tTsn OiMntauf- wAnhikin awtnheiAH amII 


ttofc»Ahd ooxsMau«ltiy» tys greatest ponfeible extension of rail- 
way# hi India, the gauge selected should be not only narrow, 
but tfctf narrowest which will combine convenience of transport 
for vgrjaua kinds of goods and passengers with reasonable speed, 
and With , economy and safety in working. The rooie nearly 
theygauge selected seSche* this limit, the more nearly, in our 
opiniom/will the object the Government have in view be effected. 

17 r We may remark here that the question of what guage 
is most convenient is one which has given rise to much 

... ....XT... ........ .f 11... . l_.a rfi/v_ * v 


considerably beyond the date (1850,) at which the Indian gauge 
waa fixed at 5 t. 6 in., the balance of opinion wae decidedly in 
favour of a wider gauge tkau 4 ft. 8| jn., mainly on the ground 
that this gauge old not allow sufficient width for the working 
parts of the iooomotive. Subsequent experience has, however, 
modified this opinion, and it is now generally udmitted that an 


most commonly employed, having been adopted in Russia, Nor¬ 
way, Queensland, and in parts ef North and South America. 

18, We have personally inspected the now woll-knowu 
Festiniog line on which the 2 ft. gauge is used, and the Nor¬ 
wegian railways constructed on the 3 ft. 8 in. gauge, 

18. The Festiniog line was originally a horse tramway, and 
the employment of the locomotive upon it only dates from 1863. 
The gauge of this line Is undoubtedly too narrow, not only for 
the convenience of the locomotive, but for some classes of 
ordinary traiflo But it has offered no serious mechanical 
difficulty to the conduct of passengers as well as goods traffic, at 
a speed which might lie considerably increased if necessaiy. 
The curves ofgthis line are as remarkable as its gauge, tbeiriadii 
being as low os even two chains. 

20. The 3 ft. 0 in gauge seems to have been adopted m Nor¬ 
way aS being economical without involving any material reduction 
in carrying power below that of the English mu row gauge. It is 
manifest that lines on ibis gangs are walked with it- much 
convenience to the traiflo as on any bioadcr gauge, and, from 
our personal expeHcuce, we are able testate that a speed of 38 
miles an hour may be attained on them with complete .steadiness 
both of engine and vehicles. 

21. There oan, therefore, be ne doubt that a thoroughly 
satisfactory railway may be constructed on a gauge of 3 ft 6 in. 
Bat the question, after all, is wbeiher 3ft. 8 in. is the minimum 
gauge which will answer the purpose of the projected Indian 
extensions, or whether some gauge intermediate between those 
of the Festiniog and Norwe ;ian lines will noi suffice. 

92, 1 The conclusion we have arrived at, upon a careful ex¬ 
amination of the whole question is, that a gunge of 3 ft. 8 in is 
unnecessarily wide for the proposed narrow gauge lines in India, 
and that its adoption would involve tho sacrifice to a material 
extent ef the object which tbs Government has in view, 

23. Our conviction iffl that tho gauge for lines need not ex¬ 
ceed 2 ft 0 in. We have satisfied ourselves that engines of 
sufficient power may be put on this gauge to draw at a sufficient 
speed the largest traffic mrich the lines for which a narrow gauge 
is suitable are likely to carry ; that vehicles may be used on this 
gauge which will afford complete acoommndation for all classes 
of passengers and goods truffle, add that this gnugo presents no 
reasonable objection on the ground of rink, whether from wind, 
osmlktion. or other d&hseVqjgfdiscomfort,to tho economical and 
1 ‘invi-r.lenuit transport, at a sufficient speed, of both passengers 
■ad goods, 

Qftwtions of hardly Jess importance than that of the 
galigea »#i the maximum tgeight to be placed on an axle, and 
uit shtM« which trains 'uratertid, because these deU'imine 
’^ht'icff the mil, (he strength of rhe Wfl generally, and 
th*dflawmt*r of tie locomotive ami rolling stock, 


I 25, The maximum weight on the engine axles ef the Nor* 
wegran, 1 and, we believe, of the Queensland Railways also, is 
afeottO-tops, alym* to isjie Wh»*el. The maximum weight oil 
the tnupji **«• «f tbs Norwegian line is as much aa ijf, and 
perhaps 2| ton* per wheeh But we travelled on the Drnmmen* 
line, m the ***£& e«3fe of 20 mils* »n hour, on an engine which 
bah s weight of Us* iffiatt Stow on each wheel, or less than the 
weight on the Wheels of ths tfsgon stock, add which is found 
sufficient for all the light work of the hue. This engine has 
four wheels coupled, -the total weight for adhesion being 1\ tons 
only. The average working speed on the Norwegian lines is 14 
miles an hour. 

26. Our opinion is, that for a kvel country such as we may 
chiefly expect in India, the maximum weight on an engine 
wheel for the narrow gauge lines should not exceed 3 tens in 
regard to speed, we think that an average of 13 miles an hour 
should not be exceeded. 

27. For such weights and speeds we recommend that tho 
rails ordinarily employed should he of tho same weight as those 
in use on the Tbromlbjem line, the oldest of the Norwegian 
narrow gauge lines, namely, -361b. per yard ; and that they 
should hs of the same form, namely, that known os tho con¬ 
tractor’s or Vignolas’ rail. This rail, which hns a flat base, and 
therefore requires no chair, has now been in use on the Tht ondh- 
jem lino for six years, Tho engines passing over it have from 

3 to 3| tons on eaob of their four driving wheels, and though it 
is of very ordinary make, it shows no signs of undue wear. In 
the face of such an example we cannot recommend a heavier 
rail, and we think that on the lightest lines to be constructed 
on Which engines of reduced weight might work, a still lighter 
rail might he adopted. The question of making the rails of steel 
or iron is one, in our opinion, to be decided entirely by price. 
We do not think, under the circumstances of the proposed lines 
of railway, that it would be desirable to pay a sensibly larger 
price for steel than for iron, and wo doubt the policy of dimin¬ 
ishing tho weight of the mil in order to compensate for the 
difference in cost 

28. We should observe, that on the Drumineu line, built 
since the completion of the Throndhjetu line, a 40 lb. rail is em- 
employed, but we satisfied ourselves that the additional weight 
was uot given in consequence of any failure of the lighter rails. 
The reasons assigned for it to us were of a different nature, and 
do not affect our conclusion, as above stated 

29 The size of the sleeper must depend on the class of tim¬ 
ber employed On the Norwegian linos, half-round timbers 7 ft. 
long and 6 in diameter, aro used, flat side downwards, Bpaced, 
as a rule, 2 ft 9 in. centre to centre, the rail being placed on an 
adzed bed about 4 in. square. If creosoted Memel weie employ¬ 
ed for the Indian Railway s on a gauge of 2 ft. 0, in., ne think the 
sleeper should be rectangular, measuring *m scantling 6 in. by 

4 in. Assuming them to be spaced 3 ft. ajxirt, centre to centre, 
a length of 5 ft. 8 in. will give them u hearing nurture proportion¬ 
ate, for the weight they have to carry, to the bearing suifaee 
given on broad gauge lines. It will be understood that it is 
not meant that the sleepers should be dinJly of these dimen¬ 
sions. They might ho of any appiopii.de sue that would suit 
tho timber obtainable iu the country, care being taken to 
increase their number if their seantling is reduced. 

30. The rails should be fished at the joints and fastened to 
the sleepers with spikes. I* will not bo necessary to notch the 
rails for the spikes except adjacent to the joints. 

31. The depth of ballast must be determined by considerations 
of the weight to be corned and tho requirements of drainage. 
As banks m India are usually very solid after two nr three r tiny 
seasons, we are of opinion that, for the class of railway we pro¬ 
pose, 6 in. of ballast under the ileeper will la sufficient. 

82. The width of the ballast at the base ne- d m t < Xce<d s ft. 

6 iu, The width of the bank at formation level need ) »t t-t *ed 
9 ft. 0 in. for single lim s 

33. Cuttings, tunnels, and drainage openings, w< old be 
arranged *n aoeordinco with those dmumsn ns making the ne¬ 
cessary allowances for side drninnge and v idih of ioiling an i ks 

31 Fencing need only be omplowd in the neighbourh., d <>f 
stations, road croseinga, and thickly mb bilul lorn litu « 'I lie 
ditch and mound, with one or two wires on the top tiUmlud to 
timber mists should ho sufficient, but in many places a lit e 
fonoe will be possible mid should be cultivated. 

» 35. The station buildings should be as atmplo ns possible. 
Nothing is more strlkii g in Norway than the sin plicity of the 
stations They are const) ucUd entirely of wood. 3his m ill bo 
an impossible materia] lor India, but we think tbat kutcha or 
kutt ha puocn work mav bo adopted in place of pticca w< rk to a 
large extent, and platforms should he entirely di»prna< d with. 
Semaphore signals may also be dispensed with, except perhaps 
at important junctions. They are not umil <n >in No urgian 
railway a, nor on many of the Oofitiental lines wbeie traffic is 
light. 

36. In regard to wrought iron gli ders for In idpes. we would 
recommend, tbat for nil spans of less than 60 ft., the robing lewd 
should be calculated at one ton to the foot. Hint fur all girder# 
of huger span the rolling load should be calculated at < tie tou. 
to t^eioot up to 50 ft., and 5-16th« of a ton for every foot io 
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excess of 50, the usual strain to ubfotiren is subjected, being 
adopted. 

37. It is difficult to advise specifically in rega*ft to locomotive 
stock, as the character of tbe engine sum depend on that of the 
Use and the expected traffic. It may, however, be laid down as 
a rale, that no engine should have lew than four wheels coupled, 
giving, at 3 tons to the wheel, 18 tons of adhesion. Such an 

a loe, with a properly designed boiler, will be sufficient, under 
inary circumstances, to draw a gross load of 13o tons up a 
gradient of 1 in 500, at the rate ctf SO miles an hour If greater 
adhesion be required, sis or even eight wheels may be coupled. 
The diameter of the driving wheels need not exceed 3 ft. 

38. In regard to other rolling stook, taking the maximum 
weight on four wheels, at about 8 tons, a suitable diameter for 
the wheels would be 2 ft., the journals being 24 in. diameter by 
6 in. long, and the axles 3 in in diameter. 

83. Passenger carriages might be 18 ft. 6 in. long, and 6 ft. 
wide, in both oases externally, their internal height being 6 ft. 
They would be on four wheels, the wheel base being 9 ft. They 
might be divided into four compartment’s far third olass, to 
carry 32 passengers j into three compartments for second class, 
to carry 18 passengers; and might bo specially' arranged for 
first class to carry 6 first-clasa passengers for short journeys, or 
three for long journeys, with luggage and servants, with washing 
and closet oonvenienefos The weight of such carriages would, 
it is estimated, not exceed 3| tons Where the traffic or the 
nature of the line rendered it desirable, the caarriagos might lie 
doable the above length, and carried on bogies. 

* 0 . The ordinary goods wagons should be equal to a load of 
fi tons, the available internal capacity of tbe covered wagons 
bring about 300 ft. This would give a wagon about 14 ft long 
by. 60 ft. wide inside We suggest that the wagons should bo 
designed, in the first instance, without bearing springs. Tbo 
dead weight of the covered wagon need not exceed 2o tons. As 
in the case of the passenger stook, longer waggons carriod on 
bogies or shorter wagons could be used as the traffic required. 

41. Tho springs m both carnages and wagons should bo 
placed under tbo journals. Their floors need then be only 10 in 
abovo the rail, and they would bo accessible without platforms 
The total height of tbo passenger carriages from tbe ground, 
allowing for a double roof, need bo only 7 ft. ti in. The draw 
spring should combine with it a single eonteral buffer 
42 We have satisfied ourselves that carriages of the kind 
we have desei ibod would have sufficient stability to resist being 
overset during gules of wmd, except, perhaps, under circumstances 
of a very unusual kind, when, however, they would be m little 
greater danger than tbe carriages of the broad guage lines. 
They would bo certainly as safe as the omiages hitherto burlt 
for the 3 ft. 0 in, gauge, of which we have heard no complaint 
on this ground. 

43. As to be geaortd currying power of a 2 it. 0 rn gauge 
railway, we arc ox opinion that, within the practical limits of the 
traffic likely to be dealt with on the proposed extension lines in 
India, the vehicles of the 3 ft. 9 in gauge would in every respect 
meet all requirements as fully as the vehicles of any other gauge 
however wide. We affirm this broadly, without any hesitation, 
being oonvmoed that the only possible doubt that can arise as to 
the complete efficiency of a well constructed and well designed 
narrow gauge railway has regard to its ability to carry an 
extremely heavy traffic, or large trams running at high speeds, 
neither of which conditions oau occur from the nature of the 
ease. 

44. 


As between to a 2 ft 9 in. gauge and a 8 ft fi m, 
gauge, we think that no sensible difference of tarrying power 
conld exist, in either the passenger or goods vehicles. The 
addition of cue or two carriages to a tram would at once, without 
increase of dead weight,bring up tbe 2 ft 9 111 . gauge lino to the 
levelofa3ft.fi in. gauge lino In repect to passenger As to 
goods so long os the duo relation is maintained between dead 
weight and paying load, the oarrying power 'of the line is alto¬ 
gether determined by the gr idieuts and tractive force of the 
engines, which last, between tbe limits of 2 ft. 6 ni.and 3 ft U in. 
would be almost entirely governed by the weight of the rail. 

45. In oouclueiun we wish it to be fully understood that the 
around on which we recommend a 2 ft, 9 in. gauge is not that it 
is necessarily better than any braider gauge, but that the 
main routes on which the heavier traffic hue to be carried, bring 
already constructed on the 5ft gin. gauge the narrow gauge 
should not be wider than what ia sufficient for the traffic to be 
carried on the extensions, and that for this a gauge of 2 ft. 9 in 
it enough. However email, in point of cost the difflerenoe may 
be between a railway on a gauge which is enough, and a 
railway ou any broader gaugo, we contend that, under the 
circumstances of Indio, the available means of the Government 
will be better applied to constructing an increased length of line 
on the narrowest gaugo that is sufficient, than a reduced length 
oa a wider gauge. 

We have the honour to he, sir, your obedient servants. 


(Signed) 


ft. HnutHSV 
U. B. Dicsjcrs. 
A, M. Benbeu 




DEVELOPMENT Of, QOKlEKBCXAIi 
SEfferat RUSSIA ABB INDIA THROUGH *feln ! 
Strife CANAL. 1 


Memorandum on tbe prohibit effwt ef the opening Mtb* 

Canal on the trade of RigmM with tbe Beat Indies, d», dratm 
up by Mr. Thomas Michahfram statements published ftta 
report to the Society far tbe Promotion of Suerian Tnds lqr 
• Mr. Skalkoffsky, who represented the Society at the opsMng 
of the Suez Canal 

The Society for the Promotion of Russian Trade sod Redo* 
try having requested Mr. Skalfcoffhky, one of their mttabstft to 
assist at the opening of the Sqm Canal, that g enttsm s w fcpjt 
recently presented the Sooiaty with a ppntW report, of whisk 
the following is to a great extent merely an abstract 
Diitanm, —Mr. Skalkoffsky points to Odessa as the post to 
which the trade of Russia with China, India, fto, win ultimately 
be attracted by tbe past advantages of the canal route. 
Odessa is seldom f r ow n in winter, and WiQ soon be connectOd 
by rail with the west of Rurope. He expects that the merchan¬ 
dise of the for East will be tri;.sported thence to Moldavia, 
Wallachia, Galacia, East Prussia, Sweden, and other countries. 
The advantages of Odessa in respeot to distance are shown as 


follows 


To Bombay 
„ Ceylon .... 
, Calcutta... 

„ Singapore 
„ Hongkong. . 


Treat Odessa Neater than from South- 
via 9wn. ampton round the Cape. 

Nautical miles. 


*,948.. 
4,§88... 

5.888.. 
6,078 

7.808.. 


8,792 

5,012 

8,912 

5,708 

8,072 


Odessa is nearer to Bombay than the following European ports, 


Trieite 

Liverpool 

London 

Bremen 

Cronstadt 


by 

« 


162 nautical mile*. 

2,060 * ,1 

2:076 ;, „ 

2,462 j, ,, 

3,412 ,, ,, 


Steamers can make the voyage from Odessa to Bombay in the 
following time, vis. 

Miles. Days. 

352 
780 


Odessa to Constantinople, with stoppage there. 
Oonetantiuople to Port Said... 


Passage of canal with stoppage 
Suez to Aden . ... 

Aden to Bombay 


1 , 1*2 

? 

J,*I0 

1,810 


Total Days.. 


26 


A steamer mil therefore take seven days less in performing 
the voyage between Odessa and Bombay than dietween Bombay 
and Southampton. At the same rate, the time that n steamer 
will take between Off. ssa audtbe more distant piui.m India 
and China will V. .u-s follows 1 — 

N. Miles. Days. 

Odessa to Point de Qalte . — *,688 29 

r „ Calcutta... ». .J,««8 « 

:: ::: :: ::: S8 S 

Bast Indian cotton shipped at Bombay in sailing vessels reaches 
Moscow in the following number of days:— 



no 

14 

4 

las 


\ Total 

whereas if ihfoped to Odessa via Sues in a steamer, the time 
occupied wo* :> only be S3 days, thus:— 


Bombay to Odessa 
Odessa to Moeoew 

or a gain of 95 days. 

The following are the 
and Bt. Petersburg by 

I Odessato Mosomr % .. v 
„ fob, BsttffthQSg 1 


Total 


Day* 

27 

, « , 

f 

» * 


#ea between' Odessa and 

V.S! 
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i ittsen oast «f carrying Indian 
pH* ** ’ to 8fc fdt gri fon tg via tta Cape Of Good Hope and 

k ..at y'Maois ’.• _•.« '* .- •■•'.' Urn ■ m *■ .«.i _ . 

I IB 




Goons- 

■ Fnwffr.' 

" ■* .. ""lit .•« ,. iv . 

Total mean freight 
to St- Fatersbun.’ 
via the Cape. 

1 

Te London. 

London to 
St. Peters¬ 
burg. 

Gotta* from Bombay ... 
T« i) Calcutta.. 

OSffee » Bombay... 

EOT® , *».. »» 

Dj»-wood „ ... 

Oil, H I .V Caloutta ... 
Tin „ Singapore, 

Per ton. 

30a to Us, 

AOs. 

I*. 

86s. 

20s. 

20a 

46s. to 60s. 
40a 0d. 

Baton. 
Me. Ad. 

ft 

2fa Ad. 

28a. 

80s. 

80s. 

22s. 

Per ton. 

69s. 

80s. 

U5s. 

62s. 

40s. 

60s. 

77s. 6d. 

62s. 6d. 


portattona have been under tbe following heed* since U67 :- 
fytported into Rvena in 1867, in 1868, in 1869. 


1 r~ 

Cotton (over the European 
frontier) .. 8,886.991 


Foods . 

.— *.i. 


Indigo-, 
Silk, raw... 
„ apun 

Rioe. 

Sago. 

Coffee. 

Gian. 

Caontohoue 


47,1*1 

5,893 

9,897 

347,883 

1,224 

407,193 

78,5*1 

18,248 


Tin.. 40,7(12 


Pepper 
Ginger, clove-heads, rnaoe 
Cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs 
To* over European frontier 

Copper . 

Dj'cvoo'b ...... 

Nitre . 

Gum Benzoin . 

1 Gall-nuts 


8,810,229 .. 
47,087 
8,085 ) 

8,090 ) 
885,541 ... 

1,944 ... 
368,177 .. 
78,513 ) 
90.304 i 
50,407 ... 
69,508 I 
16,193 / 
9,238 ... 
584.788 ... 
179,733 ... 
404,086 ... 
62,517 
19, 

16. 

14. 


2,971,634 

4,7,030 

14,807 

442,838 

463,685 

70,579 

119,073 

105,947 

9,488 

673,989 

181,368 

823,322 

Included 

under 

other 

heads. 


la: autumn the freights from London to St. Petersburg 
sometimes rise to 45s. a ton. 

The- carriage of the above goods to Moscow, the centre of tbe 
internal trade of Russia, is calculated to oost 55s, to 83s. 4d. 
per ton (33 copecks to 90 copecks per ppod.J 
Mr. Skalkoffaky shows that goods of a value of not less than 
49*9-0 per ton will alone bear tbe present oost of carriage by 
the canal, and that the greater part of the goods carried between 
India and Europo come under that category, excepting linseed, 
raw BUgar, rice, jute, wood, iron, &c. 

The present rate of freight from Bombay to Trieste by the Suez 
Canal is about £9 per ton, but it will necessarily full when 
greater competition comes into play. Although Trieste is fur¬ 
ther from Bombay than Odessa, yet the freight per steamer to 
the latter port remains higher on account of the transit dues in 
the Bosphorus and the greater dearness of coal at Odessa. At 
the same time, it will always be more difficult to find a return 
cargo at Odessa than at Trieste, 

The following is a complete list of the goods which Russia at 
present obtains from Egypt, Africa, East Indies, China, Japan, 
the Indian Archipelago, and Australia :— 

Oil, cassia. 

,, castor. 

„ cinnamon, 

„ olore. 

„ oocoanut. 

„ palm. 

Pepper. 

Pumbago (Ceylon). 

Porcelain (Japan and China.) 

Rise. 

Bam, 

Rhubarb. 

Sago. 

Sapan. 

Safflower Bengal). 

„ (Bombay). 

Sulphur. 

Silk, raw. 

„ epun. 

„ wait®. 

„ manufactured. 

Salammoniao. 

Senna leaves. 

Spieee, various. 

Shellac. 

'Teak. 

Tamarinds. 

Tujmerie (Bengal). 

Tortoise-shell. (Java). 

Tobeoeo. 

Tee, Canton. 

--ted*,. 

Mux vomisa. 'WettL 

CU, aniseed. 

The greater part of the gooda enumerated in the foregoing 
Uakwe imported la very small quantities Tbe principal im* 


Anleeod. 

Arrowroot. 

Aeafcetide. 

Camphor. 

Cardamoms. 

Cassia. 

Catechu. 

Caoutchouc. 

Cigars, Manilla. 
Cinnamon. 

Cloves. 

Clove-heads. 

Coohineat. 

Cocoa. 

Coffee, Mocha. 

„ Java 
„ Malabar. 

„ Ceylon. 
Cotton, Egyptian. 

„ Bombay. 

Australian copper. 
Cubabe. 

Dye-woods. 

Date*. 
Rbouy-wood. 
•Ginger. 
Gutta-percha. 
Gums, various. 
Indigo, 

Ivory. 

Move. 1 

Mother-o'-pearl. 


80.166 
26,364 
12,290 
465,687 
129,819 
470 474 
123,397 
20,845 
16,004, 

Plumbago .... 46,786 

Oh the assumption that one-third of the cotton shown above 
is Indian, and half of the ooffee from Java, do, and without 
including some 1 of the miner items, tbe total weight of Asiatic 
goods imperted into Russia through Custom-house on the 
Euro;,",in frontier is about 40,Odd tons, of which a tenth part is 
brought to ports in the south ol' Russia, 

The trade of those porta, and of Odessa in particular, will, 
however, be considerably improved by the railway communica¬ 
tion now established with Moscow and St, Petersburg. 

Mr. Skalkoffaky makes the following interesting observations 
respectihg the goods of Asiatic origin consumed in Russia :— 

I Cotton .—Cotton is the most important lutielo of trade 
between India and Russia. Tho quantity annually imported on 
tho European frontier of Russia is nearly three million poods 
(48,000 tone.) In 186b a supply of two and a half millions was 
drawn from tbe following countries, viz,:— * 

From England. 1,096,130 Poods. 

„ Prussia. 1,030,206 „ 

,, Hanseatic towns.. 62,859 ,, 

„ Austria. 12,737 „ 

,, Tirkev . 916 „ 

„ l Lite IS...'.... 116,283 „ 

„ Roumanla. 128 „ 

The oottou spinners of Russia purchase the raw material in 
Liverpool and London through thoir agortte at those ports, but 
the bulk of tbe cotton used in Russia, and particularly at 
Moscow, is imported by the Bremen House of L. Knoop, who 
have agents at Bombay ami New York. 

It is ohioflv imported at, St. Petersburg (1,228,405 (mods), but 
a considerable qiinutily (84b,547/ poods in 1868) is brought over 
the laud frontier from Konigsberg. 

East Indian and Egyptian cotton is now being brought direct 
to Russia by the Suez Canal route. 

The use of Egyptian cotton is very limited in Russia, 
owing to its price, and particularly from its high quality. 

It is used for spinning numbers above 60, whereas the ItupMan 
mills chiefly produced the numbers between 6 and 42. It. is,, 
however, being more and more used in spinning iino yarns for 
mixed woollen goods. 

The present price of Egyptian cotton at Moscow ie ,R. )« to 
R. 17 per pood (about £6-16-7 per owl.), or botweoif jls. and Is. 
2 d. per tt). 

According to the returns of the British Board of Trade, . no 
cotton imported into Russia in 1867 had been thrived from the 
following countries, viz:— 


Halted States 
Brazil. 


East Indies ... 
Other countries 


205,486 cjwtfl. 
8®,920 „ 
3,629 „ 
127,606 „ 

9,880 „ 


Total... 427,470 owts.’ 

Mr. Skalkoffsky states that the total quantity of Indian or 
Surat cotton now brought to Russia is t-ns per annum. 

It is imported from Bremeu as well as from Liverpool, and a 
small quantity comes in by way of Trieste, since the railway 
tariff between that port and Bt. Petersburg has been reduced to 
70 copecks per pood (6s. 9d, per cwt.) 

The use of Surat cotton in Russia is tv,‘..nOy o:i tho 
increase, and keeps pace with tho increase in tho ninsumpticu 
of all cotton goodsthat are used by the masses of rli-- pcup!" 

Tho yearly increase in the consumpiiou of raw rotten in 
Russia is estimated by the manufacturers of Moscow at 3 per 
oont-. It is how an article of prime necessity in Russia, and the 
: slightest, fall in its price has the most favourable effect on its 
' consumption. 


* Inclusive of transhipment at Cronstndt, clearance at Custom 
hoase, Ac, 
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In 1898 the prieee of East Indian cotton at St, Petersburg 
fluctuated between E 13J and JR. 14} per pood (£5-1-4 and 
£0-0-0 per cm.) higher. . 

In Moscow thp prices an generally 50 copecks per pood 
(4s. Sd parent) 

The present cut of earning Bast Indian cotton to Moscow is 
about 95 copeck* per pood (7s. per cwt.), thusi— 

To Liverpool nu the Cape... ... ... SO*. to 60s. per ton. 

Liverpool to St. Petersburg, 20c. to i i 

25c per pood . .. -. Iff. 4<L to lie. 83. „ 

Bt Petersburg to Mosoow, &0o. per j 

pood , . 5 So. 4d. ,, 1 

Taking the freight of cotton from Bombay to Odessa by the j 
8uer. Canal at £3 to £4 per ton, aud by rail from Odessa to St, 
Petersburg at 00 to 70 copecks per pood (5s. to fie. 8d, per cwt.),, 
the oost of carriage by w»y of Suet will be alightly greater than 
vta the Chiw, Liverpool, and St. Petersburg, but the gain in, 
time Ly the former route will fully make up for the extra cost) 
of carnage, Mr. Knoop, the great importer of cotton, is of ^ 
opinion that 3,000 to 4,000 bales might at once be imported into 
Russia each month from Bombay by way of the Suez Canal and 
Trieste or Odessa, and that as much as a million poods (10,500 
tons) per annum Will, in all probability, be imported into Russia 
by that route.* 

The East Indian cotton that beet suits the Russian market is 
the Sawginned Dharwar, both the “ fair" and “ good” qualities. 

There is no duty ou the importation of raw cotton into 
Russia. 

3. Indigo. —Russia makes use of 47,087 poods (757 tons) of 
indigo each year. It is imported from the following countries :— 


."‘V JJ* y ( i i" ? # r * 

St. Petersburg is the centre of the indigo trade et fit 
mom wan *5,000 poodsore annually t-nghl to that pm 
Theprieto of indigo Wife as Mows in 1889 r 

At Sfc PsntESBoao- e 

Bengal.. R. 148 to R. 160 perpped £» to m*» 

Java,... •wipse R. 188 to S. 180 „ T WMt*0# 

ISft M Ml ille- \ mI 

gtbleiu s R. 115 to B. 138 ., £*Ml-7 to A51-U-8 

original ) , 

At Moscow— 

Bengal..Uo. 188 toR*. 170 per pood (£57.1-9 to C70A8 

( The Russian import duty on indigo is R. 3 per pool (i 
at the par exchange) per owt.tt 
8. Rule.—The coueumptkm of rice in Russia is wslfcpe 
insignificant (vide Table A). The prices were as lc#«w» 
the end of 1809 * 


19,581 Poods. 
19,983 „ 


England 

Prussia 

Italy 

Holland , 

Greece 

Frauoa 

Austna 


* The rouble has throughout been converted at the exchange of 315. 
The present rate of exchange is 29d. to the rouble. 


i Ar 8t. Pwasasoso—' 1 ' J 

(?«>»*>.2-40 to R. 8*80 per pood“19«* 10d. to *8f • M-p»* «Wt* 

American ...R. 2-25 to B, 550per pood 18 b* 78. to Sfc, In 
At Odessa - * r, 

JaSrr:A 53** 

The JRussiau Customs duty qn rice is 60c. per pood, or 4* lid, 
perjcwt.f , , 

4. C'of ee.—Were it not for the competition of tea, coflbejmiaht 
beoome as artiole of great importance in a direct traifewlth 
the East Nearly oue-half of the coffee consumed in Russia is 
imported fiorn England. ■ 

Notwithstanding a very considerable reduction of the duty on 
coffee (which is, since 1868, R, 1-80 per pood, or 14s- *d; per 
owt. at par), its importance is but slightly on the inereato. It 
is mostly used by the Goimau and Finnish population of Russia 
and by the higher classes It is also extensively mixed with 
chiceory, 

(To be continued). 


* The Kumriau pood is equal to 86*03 lbs. avoir. ‘ 

t At the par exchange; now 24 per cent, lees, 


THE PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 

Revenue and Expenditure of the Government of India for the fiirt bc\m mouths oi the year 1870-71, as compared with the 

corresponding period of 1869*70. 


Rxvxircr. «i« Rxcurt. 'o^mJoo^ 1870 Iotmm boeusM*. I 



ExrKHDItCRK 


April to | April to I, . 

Oot 18ePOct. 1870 toereaM Becretwe. 


'nrr i 


10 

• • n 

12 
10 
1* 

&6lt 15 

.. 10 

01,8*1 17 


Interest on 1 unded and Unfund 
| cd Debt ,, ,, „ 

Interest on oemao Fund* and 
other Accounts ,, 
il*.i«: \h ....: rJruvvDackn., 

U.*u ittM. ; ,, 

(Forest . ’* 

Kxi'Iho ou Spirits End Drugs ' * 
Ab«CAMd laxefl 
Custyms „ 

bait. 

Upturn . *' 

fatamps . " 

Mint 

Font 0»i CO. " 

'lelegraph. " 

Adtnuiistration ** 

Minor Uepeutniwits 
UiwanaJiwttce ’’ 

i olioe. tt »• 

Manna ,, ,, * 

Education ,, * »• 

EocleaiiutloEl „ * " 

Medical ftemow ,, !, M 

Stationery and Frintlng.! *' 

Political Agencies ,, ,, 

Allowances ana Aadatunenfi 
under ImtiN wdoSS? 
mans 

MMiHiUaneoi.s ,, 
jjouwrannuation, MttlnS, 
C<onpaaaionate Altowaa^a " 


1,115,182 1,002,02* 146>8 J 


»3JB \ 
l«.SM \ 


Anay. 

.PobUoWorta ... 
I Eallwey* O-ua 
I rontead 

Publle W«k>( Sallwhy Ra- 
OKlluarp. f ehasge, XMe.. 

'Statoi&UWm.. 
Do Sena. (Irrigation, ae*. 
erthMuy. IbtauHhtwayo.* 

Total SxpMSttun.. 



. ii,M7,M0 
AlTil to 


i . ... i 

#17,WM 890,7*8 


TIAMaUMM 


.latostotooo»»Tto»«Ul^l,(toM.»toP.W.D,p«m^ atoriatool 


H£. .i 



























































moss OF FOOD TflRO0«®OOT ilfDiA..-UiEai. 


B|»*A1-SLOT 0*0 


Bordwam Division, 


SKACCULrOlUS, 


SONTHAL PEBGM. 


Presidency 


RJlMSAHYS 


Chota Naofore. 


CniTKAaoNO 


•IBurdwan 8S 

jiianworah.. IU 

Beorbhoom ... 91 

flooghly 22 

llowrn)' . 19 

MidJUtpui'O...... 32 

Balasore.. 31 

Cuttack 2® 

Pooroe .. 8A| 

Darrufig . 21 

Goalparah. 17 

Kararoop ...... 20 

Li okimporo ... 18 

Noivgong ...... Iff 

tfoebmuigor ... Iff 

Dacca... 20 

flockereingr... 27 

,r.iriK'<lpo."tt 26 

Mynumswg ... 26 

Sylliet-M.... 261 

Coohiir . 20§ 

Patna... 24 

teva . 80 

.(".•-m| ar.:r.i. ' 24 

Saruti. 20 

Sh&habod. 22 

Tirhoot .. 27 

jBliftugalpvMV27| 

Moughvr . 31 

Purnean. 28 

Godda.34 

Ny» Doonkah.. 28 

Rajmohal ...... 26 

Dooghur. 20 

Calcutta.. 20 

Nuddou. 21* 

Jeasoro . 28j 

24 Porguntiaha 24£ 

RajaLahye. 281 

Bagroah. 371 

Dinaporo . 30 

Maldab . 25A 

Moorfthedabad. 25 J 

Pubna.. 30 

Uuogporo . 24 

Lohardugga.... 28 

Hazareebagb... 24 

Maunbhoom... 32 

t Siugbhoom ... 48 

Chithagong ... 25 

RuHooah. 27 

erah . 36 


IIaTJS 


North Western Provinces.—31st December ISiO. 


Meerut Division. 
n 

ii 

ii 

Kuhaoh j, 
RoBILEUNd”’ 


Allahabad 


Dehra Dhoon 
B*h«runpore 
Mooeufferuugger 
Meerut 

Boolundshuhur 

Kumaon 

Gurlvwal ... 

Bijnour 

Moradabod 

Budarin 

Bareilly 

Slmhiehanpore 

Tern Forgunuahs 

Muttra ... 

Agra 

Furruclcabad 

Mynpoorie, 

Et.wab 

Utah . 

Jaionn ... 

J handle 
Lidlntj'oro... 
CawuBoru ... 
Futtaipore 
Band. 
AUahabad... 
Humwn-poro 
Joonpore ... 
Goruckjioro 
OnatM ... 
Aiimgurh ... 
Mirwpore... 
Benares ... 
GhasoeporeW 


| Wheat per rupee 


” 

D*»i I. Khan 
Pesh.war',’ 


Amb&lta 

Ludianah 


Gurdaepor© 


Bhabpore 


Montgomery 
MoMMSnuajfW 
Dora I. Khan 
Dora G Khan 
Bunnoo.,. 
Peshawar 
Kolia t ... 
Huzara 


11 0 

A, f 

9 

** 

A ,M 

'if! 1 I'll 14 ‘ 

i.fitqjtdd? 


Central Provinces.—31st December 167a 


Nagpore. 

Wheat. 

Rioo. 

16 6 

Bhundam 

16 

0 

20 

0 

Chanda . 

12 

8 

15 

0 

Wurdah 

15 

4 

12 

4 

Balagbut. 

17 

8 

27 

0 

Jubbulpore 

15 

6 

13 

}2 

Haugor. 

Dumoh. 

19 

4 

3 ! 

14 

18 

4 

17 

0 

Mundla. 

22 

0 

' 15 

0 

Seonee . 

20 

0 

25 

0 

Baitool. 

14 

0 

9 

0 

Hoehungabad ... 

13 

8 

0 

0 

Chindwara 

14 

0 

18 

0 

Nursiugporo . . 

15 

0 

13 

0 

Nimftr 

13 

3 

11 

12 

Raopore 

Belaspoto 

24 

n 

25 

0 

14 

0 

85 

0 

iSumbulporo 

20 

0 | 

80 

0 

ISoronoha. 

8 

0 1 

8 

0 


Madras.—October (latest quotations.) 


No THEBN Section. Ganjam 

Vieagapatam,. 
Uodavery ... 
Kiatna 
Nellore 

Cubed Dwimcts. Ouddapal. ... 


2nd-Sort Rice* 
Futly 1869 1870. 

Rs. Rh. 

314 284 

400 315 

290 238 

363 332 

3«4 826 

421 419 

S<53 8 7 7 
419 413 


T Bellary ... 3(13 377 

\ Kuril oil .. 419 413 

KaM Centre. Wres .. 

} North Aroot.. 

| Month Aroot.. 434 293 

CaK-eRY. Tanjoro S99 284 

i Triolvinopoly.." 418 309 

SorrsERN Section. Madura ... 442 $44 

Tisnevelly ... 448 432 

Wist Centre. Coimbatore... 475 405 

Noilgborrie* 711 538 

Salem ... 406 330 

WIST. Sooth Canara 433 872 

Malabar ... *63 89$ 


Bombay Presidency.—October (iatest quotations.) 


Cholum. 
Fndy 1869 1870. 
B«. Ita. 

235 195 
224 178 
162 128 
184 203 
164 197 
181 210 
121 170 
15S 197 


288 143 
240 162 
204 1(4.. 
184 1(5 
234 240 
281 239 
820 320 
214 ISO 


Lucknow DrniioN 


«. **• 
stl 

7 *'$!> 

8 „ fi , 
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„ ' "flow aw* mow iw rnm Oovnmn Twubumeh at Imu, vm-TQ contrasted with previous years. 

,i _. . ___ _ . _ _ , 


1 

May. 

June. | July. 

•Affgant. 

Ootobor. 

November. 

* 

Government of India. . . .. . . 

fbtiLfc Rimiifth....— 

Rs. 

ms 

87,84,884 

2,05,84,644 

47,80,682 

86,64,788 

8,72,42,858 

86,61,284 

2,89,(2,264 

Re, 

1,13,66,108 

1,46/81,970 

27,80,480 

2,41,38,186 

63,08,804 

1,14,40,631 

3,33,85,1.6 

68,20,440 

3,04,71,972 

Re. 

1,82,48,616 

1,28,40,478 

2,19,^426 

62,19,612 

1,17.81,232 

8,06,08,266 

68,68,108 

3,07,98,846 

Re* v 
1,36,16,865 
1,12,28,907 

2,14^,8002 

1,08)06,9*6 

2,86,10,012 

61,68,063 

2,78,09,862 

Re. 

1,47^878 
1,28,20 478 
41,59,849 
1,62,08,179 
38)55)32& 
88)31,888 
1,88,78,648 
66,31,696 
2,48,76,457 

Re. 

1,81,59,723 

1,21,74,892 

80,45,887 

1,96,74,077 

47,42,276 

92,46,874 

133,67,681 

56,62,447 

3^6,60,415 


SOHDlff *e> i.ate.,.*. 

fTwiiol Psavinoes .... 


Total.. 

1887-88. 

• 

• 1868-69. 

* 

18,68,02,481 

14,22,29,014 

14,00,50,689 

12,29,02,765 

10,78,18,888 

11,75,13,672 

11,49,78,104 

11,62,04,798 

11,00,92,380 

0,63,10,812 

7,89,69,848 

7,15,22,402 

11,78,88,601 

11,81,90,260 

10,94,84,805 

10,02,49,204 

7,04,14,121 

8,14,11,658 







Silver received and coined in the Mints or Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 1869-70 



Calcutta. 1 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bullion or Coin received 
during the month 
valued in Rupees. 

Coined and 
examined dnr 
mg the month 

Bullion or Coin re¬ 
ceived during the 
month valuedin Re. 

Coined and 

examined 

during 
the month 
valued in 
Rupee*. 

Bullion or Com motived 
daring the month valued 
in Rupee. 

Coined and ex¬ 
amined dur¬ 
ing the 
mouth valu¬ 
ed in Rs. 

0 

OOTta 

Merchants. 

valued in Rs. 

Govt. 

Merchants. 

Govt. 

Merchants 

JURt 

July .. 

August .. . 

1,148 

1,201 

66,666 

39,122 

8,487 

520 

24,650 

2,722 

2,020 

3,28,446 

2,12,373 

69,349 

10,88,778 

8,30,351 

■ 

14,609 

8,694 

644 

8,908 

8,806 


18,577 

88 

40,624 

8,241 

1,44,604 

14,07,061 

1,03,658 

43,681 

49,655 

1,09,243 

92,117 

22,11,376 

26,81,675 

11,23,680 

8,28,585 

1,58,626 

OCeOttir ..»•** ease 

November ....... 


Statement of the amount of Indian Government Currency Motes in Circulation, of the amount of Coin and 
Bullion Reserve, and of the Government Securities held by the Department of Issue of Indian Paper Cunency 


Date. 

Circles of Issue. 

Balance of 
Issue 
Account. 

Retired by 
other Offiten 
of Issue 

Currency 
Notes in 
! circulation. 

Silver Coin 
Reserve 

Silver Bullion 
Reserve 

Gold Bullion 

1 Reserve 

L_ . 

Reserve in 
Government 
Securities 

Total 

Reserve. 



Its 

Re 

Re 

Be. 

Rk 

t * 

Rh 

Re 

80th Nov. 1870 . 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Bombay 

Allahabad 

Lahore 

Calicut 

Triohinopoly 

Viaagapatazn 

Nagpore 

Kurrachee 

Akola 

3,53,89,120 

96,20,730: 

4,11,33 070 
74,14 960 
44,09,840 
14,70,470, 
18,21,5501 
5,05,880. 
46,90,3801 
47,68,890, 
27,85/470 

75.340 
3,29,120 

42.340 
87,48,380 
20,94 221) 

6,29,410 

15,67,740 

1,35,830 

1,21,750 

22,77,850 

1,45,250 

3,53,18,880 
92,91,010 
4,10,90 730 
30,06,000 
23,15,120 
8,41,060 
2 88,810 
3,70,000 
44,68,680 
24,90,540 
26,40,220 

1,87,99,690 
66,78,566 
2,45,40,699 
62,54,189 
36,63,603 
12,28,181 
10,28,631 
3,11,611 
40,41,088 
42,41 064 
27,81,870 

1 30,08,488 

9,16,371 

3,12,495 

... 

i 

1,18,70,987 
17,28,404 
1,31,49,860 
11,03,291 
7,00,037 
1,00,0511 
1,00,059 
1,00,059 
6,47,902 
6,00 100 
... 

2,95,41,660 
73,06,970 
3,86,06,930 
73,57,480 
43,83 700 
13,26,.40 
17,23,090 
4,11 570 
46,88 970 
47,41 170 
27 84 670 


Total 

n,89, 09 , seo! 

1,11,07,210 

10,27,42,160 

6,80,66,082 

45,23,889 

3,12,495 

2(98 50,764 

( 10,27,4 150 

i 


Calcutta, Department of Issue of Paper Currency E P. HARRISON, 

6th December 1870. Head Commissioner 


Statement showing the Amount, of each hind of Currency Notes or the Bombay Circle in circulation on the 

31»t day of December 1670. 


Data- 

Denomination of Notes. 

10 Be. 
Value. 

20 Re. 
Value. 

50 Rs. 
Value. 

100 Rs. 

Value. 

600 Rs. 

Value. 

1,000 Ra. 

Value. 

1870. 

16th Dae. 

Mat Daa. 

II. 

16,02,600 

MjJ6j009 

20,79,100 

20,»,«» 

58,77,700 

54,09,300 

22,46,600 

'22,61,000 

~~w 

2,80,69,000 

2,71,76,000 


Total Value. 


4,11,47,MO 
4,10,85,910 


Awfttaat Commissioner of Paper Currency. 
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*>3o# XUu lOwttli *®*tage, 

t * A NEW EDITION 

0» «■( 

- INDIAN PENAL CODE, 

CONTAINING ALL THE AXE8DHXNTR OF THE 

«i NSW ACT 

By F. OURRlE, E»q, 

THE WORK IB COPIOUSLY ANNOTATED TO DATE AND CON¬ 
TAINS ALL THE PUBLISHED BOLINGS OF THE HIGH 
COURTS, Ac. 


the Indian life assurance company, 

P < Limited, 

i Rioibtericl earma Ac? X. of 1666. 

v Haas Dmc»~rl«SftOT. 

DIRECTORS. 

CiiMrMMi, W. McLwwy. Bnj„. Mtmapr ,, Homli 0 / Pppir Indit (14 ) 

0. J Gull dr, Keq... 

H 0, Dexia*, Kwtf,... *. AUetkatmd Rank. 


W. Hobftou, IMh.. 
J C carry, fltq 
1- Pori's m, 

C W ut iweU, E q. 
F Wamee, Sw...... 

bhelkii Ellatiea Sox. 


Murnwrie Savings Rani. 

,r ■ -i It* *1 I i*. .■! 
- Sh 1 . H 1 

UncovMd Service Bank . 
Bamsttr at Law, 


MEDICAL ADVISER 
William Mont, B»q., Civil Surgeon, Meerut. 
SECRETARY 
D. Lasojutkb, Esq. 


A THIRD EDITION, 

CamldvaWy Iwpwwi md started, 

CURRIE'S obiminaiT procedure code, 

TO WHH I I jtDMD, A* AW APPENDIX, TH* ACTS BKABINO ON 
IKE CHIMTNAL PHOCIDCHE CODE. 

The ) rm of (Hit, the latest annotated edition, 

Cash, Ih. 7, with formrdal cost. 

THE CALCUTTA REVIEW, 

A Journal devoted to Indian Topics, the Review of Indian Publications mil 
tliu \ e macular Literature of tlio day. Published quarterly 

Trico per No. Rh P j 

„ „ Annum .. ,,20 j 

Iho Review it tent Post fie* to ail parts of India, on. receipt of Ra 1 7 paid in 
ADVANCE , 

RATES OF ADVERTISING 

Per Issue I la fy J 

l Pat?o ....... 10 yo. 

i „ .. . ..0 JO 

Tmouajs S Smith, Publisher, City Pros?, 12Bcntluck Street, Calcutta. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tur Centenary number of the Calcutta Review which hna mat appeared exhibit* 
n murkod improvement upon Its predocefcaora foi nome time p isf It has not 
only Increased In hulk bu contains a huge variety of j uallv able m tick h on huI 
JcctH nf generalintoi at Euiopenn os well aa Asiatic —knyhahman April Ifi, 870 

Fiom our advertlneniont columns It will bo seen that an ov am linpoitan to t v> 
hlBtgryof the * AMIKTA REVIEW lias latoly oren red Foi tlio Ar*tn <of 
Blnco that serial was set on foot a second edition has bten called foi, No (I 
iB the n'table num'er, and we hope that even succeeding unit m tfu centuiy 
will desene the same popularity.— Pioneer, September t 

There can bo IVfc^doubt that we aha t soon be pract'o&llv comppRod to mrke 
up our mind* rrttar tog the h»st means of introducing a gold cunei.cv into th a 
country; and if unv of our readers should d'«ru t • mak» hitn*olf n»sn rof 
the v hole question, he cannot do better i han read m ah v t article^ entit led ‘ Qi« 
roTUHH CoiKAo*,” in the October number of the Calcutta Renew - Kwh Bhutan 
November 8, 1870. 

One of the most sparkling, aa well as iroat useful, article* In the new number 
of the Calcutta Review, Is the one on “ Esuoatiqm nr Bshoal ” Ibid, November 8 
1870. 

ENGLISH AND INDIAN AGENCY. 

T HE undersigned will, from the 1st February 1870, reduce 

bis Commission from 6 to 2} per cant, for all orders to be executed via the 
Canal. 

Up country orders must be accompanied with a remittance of 26 per cent or a 
reference to-Calcutta. PERCtVAL J WAITS, 

10, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

Afsati, 

London .. 7. ..*... Mauri, Smith, Sander, A Co....17 (trace Church Street 

Southampton.,., Da. Do. ...4 Oriental Place. 

Ptymotfth Do. Do. .... Millbap Road, opposite the Ball- 


The Chief Features a re 

ALL FUND^ INVESTED TV GOVERVM3NT ^URTTIK*. 

THE EN PIKE DIRECTION 13 IN INDIA. 

A return nf 1" uw cent, of »h 1 Pee m un is gua’Mnteel aftci 1 10 third yonr to 
those assayed on uie * n Jth Pioflt” . c %\ * with prjapJtf of aquiuqnenuiul Bonus 

AGENTS. 


Mr. O. n Payne. 


way Station, 

,.. .28 Bromwich Street. 


A minimum charge «f 8s. i till be made for Shipping (hods in England; but if more 
then 6 cases art ihipped Is. Bd. o tan, 

for landing, clearing, tend .hrwardlng (foods from Calcutta, if over 60 cases, W. a 
fast, jf o vu^) Uteify U'a ease. ^ \ ^ 

FUSE OXIDE Of IRON PAINT. 

rreiB by h. wj* tmtacuui, wa« 3 fWWAim;, m o. i- r. 

L. ull B *0.|. • CoutncOir.,tA. 3P. AO Oo,mi4B L 8 S 


Co. Ao. ko, 

U, Biiasnm-St)Ht,'rBD8a*r- 


the auMwt. It h ptufort, 

' c(%iihint*co. 


Agra .... 
Allahabad.. 


Unco Tenanted 'ervioo Ptmk 
f\_' r nSiihi. s "'lank 


Pnrjeeiing 
Poiid .. . 

Pm'ii tin e . 

T yzabad 

CiWaMot 
How ah . 
Jubbulpoio 
Laiiorc . 


Madras ... ., 

M rani ne . ... 

Monghvr. 

Aiooftnn* • . . 

M i '■Hdaba 1 . 

M uilinc n . 

Murico . 

M is oo lo . 

M auffnrporu Tulio t 
Natrp >r« 

N nwe fal . 

P sh iw ir . 

Raw el Pludeo .. 


S lah-t m:l ii.ir. c 

Urn <>t on anted a 


l Urnot on anted wnh Hank 

Allygurh .. . .. C W Kinloch Rsq 

Barsilly. Uncovena tad Ben ice Buuk. 

S snares.... .. T)t E J hajjarus. 

nra hay ... ..Mes* p K. W Watson & Go, 

Ouwrn ore. Ttank of Upper India. 

c ,.1 on ft l J of n « J ntfc ' 1 - 

Calcutt . . . j yt n ruzft & c«. 

Porjeelmg ..... . , , Me- ra J Doyle & Co. 

Potld .. . , D$lhi »nd L md* n Dank 

Dmaioie Mea m W H Johm&Cq. 

ryzabod .. ... Bunk of (Jppoi India 

CtWAlioi Mcwa V Lowln A fo. 

How ah. „ Huahton Bmthets 

Jubbulpoio . Row a d brothers, 

Lahore > T W Lptt 

ijanorc * *’ ■ ' Pamsnb Bank 

t... Vnr.w / D<3lli, ttnd T'Oiidnn Bank 

Enow ..10tide and Unit -d Sen Ice Bank 

Madras ..... . .HP Oilbjr K4q 

M rani ne . ... H ward Brothers 

Motighvr. Moatr* 1 hi mas At Co 

Mooften-. . . .. Pn innb Rmk 

M i p «dabai . . JtohUcund Bunk 

M Milme n . N If P rfor Caq. 

Muri Co I Mess s J Thorjie A Co. 

Murico . ... (luj»nt,n«,k 

vr.w, »/, ( 71 clhi an l Lin< o i Rank 

M 18 00 10 ■ llW.a ooneStui 4 Rank. 

M auffnrporu Tulio t 11 a ra W II .1 ones At Co 
Naorp'fe II wa d Hrot* era 

N nwe i*hI . . I no v n mted aavleu Hank, 

P shiwir.V (. D<tl Cuq 

cm. 4»„ I 'I srs 1 Jh lin’d <0 

Rawul Pludeo .. I P uq m'* Bmk 

RfDvoon .. . I / Pm H« 

Sautfor . J A V> th • Dfiq 

Nluila ....... . ., Siml 1 B 1 k Oirijorailon 

Umha la . BimD IU ik t up ration 

Agonts rooulr dot at t m «hn varan 10 a ex *t 

Forms of prop ail, Paid « of R itst an l d Ini L i*r lofoimutiou may bo obtains i 
iiy letter«i on Hpp ioatlun 10 any of th Agents, or to 

D lanOaitkr. 

Meerut lith Vovoraber 1870 Secretary. 

rpiIE QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY 
1 FIRE and LIFE. 

Bead One*—Queen Inner hucb Bud Hr gs. 1 lytrpool 
Capital—£2 0 0 , 11*0 (Two UiUiims) 

TnvaXMH—Sir Thomas K iward Mo^-g, Dart, Chdatopfter Bothell, Isq , sod 
Edvard H-mth hiq 
DlKAOTOlia 

Ch a row an—B ernard Hall Esq 
Deputy Chairman-R W. Kelly, Esq 
. u llr*n" F» WOllutti Ulnd, Eaq 

. * ■■■si. ■ 1 Oeor ei B K rfi*rd, Eaq 

.r*"l *) >da , Esq, Fe-er Mar roll, ksq. 

■ n . v 1 1 , ., Pct>r M’lagun, Lsq. 

n»* mi Via: . ,aq J'»hn T P«gnn,Esq. 


c narii ia H. daU, jL*rj. 

ratriok Hunter, Esq. 


John Sharp, F*q 
U. W J otroda, Esq. 


J B. Tliomsort, Ksq 

AcTumr and General Mamaoew - J. Moncrletf Wilson, Eiq. 

Sur-Manaobr —Th man Watton Thomson 

Bankers —The Liverpool Cvramordal Baok, and the Nations] Prorincisl Bank 
of Enaiand, 

Auditors—M essrs, HsrmooA, Banner St Son, ■* ■■ 

PnveiciAMi—James Tu-nlmll, M D., Ltvcrpc ■ J L P . ck V.D., Tiflodon ; 
F. S. Stedrash, M U , Bombay. 

The rates 0' Premium for Fire and Ufa Ia*uranc<*s wBl b« found m mnSsret* as 
rhoss of othnr FI st Ci**« OflSiiiS. PoUcie- are Issued ud i or ih Lift branch of this 
Coin pan* rtnen'l Ml* Ush-d in Bombs), on Civil llT*»,abd Milit.ry Liras to CHU 
employ. 

f «r futhtr information »n<l portkuUrs, ai d.for pronp^ctniws, fcc , regarding 
Fire and UJk Issntfuioes, m»p)y to 


Bombay£t»t JsQUSry 1871. 


LAWRENCE & Oo., 

Agent. In BoKfe*?. 
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A Niff AND REVISED. EDITION 

or ibe 

• LWJMtittVB ACTS 

or m 

UOVERNQJMMNKIUI. OF INDIA Of COUNCIL, 

Prom 18M to March 1874 ioalmivo jgoepanns, 4, 5 * S 

In 4 Uandtoms Sepal Svo. wilt. 

Bl 8. 8. FAGAN, Boa., BmritHr-al-Zmr, 

Chief JucLfe of the Conti of Small (lauaeo, Croatia. 

1. Tha Amt adlttan vaa pnhltahod In lMi, at Ra. 80, and ou vara atom oat of 
print. During tho latt nine yanra, die not.to law of full* too uadorsono ytrj 
numeroua and important oiWluoiu oudhltorotionai nndaoonmd odJtk® too tong 
1 mm ttJM lor * 

B. The promat edition ©nothin* s be tract*, nwrginal and loot notes, n chroito- 
togtoal tafate of tho Act* to date, a table of an Acts repealed or modified, and a 
tangle, Mw, and full Index. The laden, forming rot 4.* u alphabetically *re*n- 
teed, and Is very oawprabenslvc, containing refetroee* to iwr. Act, S*c*Wu, 
vctoune, and Page. It wltt tie found a most valuable, addition to the work. «nd 
will afford the easlWt poealftle reference to Its contents The present edition 
taolndas the result* of nine years' additional legislatkw, and, in the hope of eeoor* 
ang an extensive sale, Is punUsbed at half the price of the Jlret edition Kona of 
be unrepwted Acts have been omitted, except those which are applicable exoln- 
lrely to the Straits’ Settlements s and every repealed or modified Act is duly 
accounted tor in the Table and in the toot notes to the Acta —i e, it la lit every 
instance stated by what Ant, Sect! ho, sad Clause the repeal or modification has 
been effected. Tbs toot nets* also contain references to reported cases, abstracts of 
High Oonrt Ruling* aud Order* of the different Governments and adminlatnulohs 
bearing <m the subject of the Text 

8 The Acts in force relating to the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, Brlttah 
Burmah, and the other Non Regulation Province*, are all included 

4. Printed slip* showing the amendments made by the Penal Code Amend¬ 
ment A*t No. XXVIJ. of 1870, hare been inserted in the body of the work, oppoeUe 
the SscHons of the Acte and Schedule* amended, so that in perusing the original, the 
amendment will be seen at the Same time; while the amending Act itself will be 
found at the end of the 8rd Vol 

6. There are several important Bills now before the Supreme Legislative Council 
Those of them which may b* pasted into law during the present Session, will be 
supplied a* an Appendix to pnrohaaert of the present work, without any additional 
cd*t beyond the pottage. Printed slips will at the asme time be forwarded for in- 
MortiM In the original vol*. at the pages of the Aots amended 

0 Thus the present edition will era brace the Acta, In the most concise form of 
refcranee, from 1894 to the end of the present sitting of the Imperial Legislative 
Counoil, and will be, without exception, the most complete and latest compilation 
of the Legislative Acts of India now before the public or ever published 

7. The Book has been got up In the beet style, the paper ie of the first quality 
and the Typo is sump tad of a large clear face. 

PRICE FOR THE 4 VOLS 

In stitched. Wrapper «t« . Ra. 82 \ These men are strictly for 

In Cloth «. .. ,4 „ 8 G I oaah with the order If credit 

In half-law calf.. «« .. . „ 48 >be taken, there will be an m- 

Forwardal cost by registered poet, Ra ft, the set of l crease of Rs 8 upon the price 

4 vols. . .. ... ' of the Book 

* This volume Is stilt In the Press, but will be issued in a few weeks. 


Important reduction w the rates op 

A mat xKsmuiros. 

- Ntefo Lira lamed <m qpul teas with Baropswi.* 


Hare Street, Calcutta, January 1871 . 


WYMAN A Co., 
PubUekrrt 


very important to 

TRAVELLERS AND OVERLAND 

PASSENGERS. 

ASQUITH AND COMPANY. 

No. S3, Apollo Street, 

Opposite the Secretariate, 

BOMBAY, 


BNOLWH ASSUBAJHa GQMFANY FBtE AND LIFE. 

a^t 'tattle 

_ Hood OAcoa, Palmerston anUdinga, teojt, London, with hramebre at 

Llrarpooi, Manohaater, CUaagow, Dublin, Southampton, HwSrari, AWwrp, Imrt, 
UfiUcnl.ro, Melbourne and Bombay. 

The Life Depsttmest. 

Offers the following advantage* t— 

I.—Moderate premiums. 

H —One calendar month’s grace altewsd for iwmwoJ. > 

XU.—Ubteftl ptwtrtoa for non-forfeiture Of PeUetea, 

IV. —Fixed surrender value after 8 yean. 

V. —Freedom from unnecessary restrictions a* to fote4f* rtetoMa s nad 

Vl,—Vnci>nm<nu\i rod action to Bagttsfe rated bn retnen af the aasored to 
Europe « 

VII —Military men hddlng Civil appojaentente reduced to ©vilkn. rates. 
VUL—BiyMvjxt' cent, of the profits divided among the asrarsdta ttaparridpal' 

IX. —No partnership liability whatsoever, - 

x.—Medical fees and stamps paid for by the OfcBptay unto** the amount he 
less than Its. 2,600. 

XL—No charge for assignments. 

XII —Prompt settlement of claims. 

Fire Department. 

Owing to me Company bring free irons combination, PnUries art gwafe Leaver 
Ing property in all parte of the presidency, at some 00 to 80 per neat, below she 
rates of other Offices In Bombay. 

Floating Policies renewed and all rauonabla dames Cf other aptpnafea adopted 
Clalma settled promptly. 

Par farther particulars, prospectuses fee,, apply go 


Sassoon's Buildings, F.lphtnatoaa Cirole, Bombay. 


HILL, POLLOCK fe Co., 


T IVERPOOL, LONDON St GLOBE INSURANCE 
AJ COMPANY. 


Liability of Bhareholdeni Unlimited. 


Capital £2,000,000 
Revenue. 

fire Premiums ... 
Life Premiums . , 
Interest ... 


. 0 888,816 
.. „ 162,980 


Accumulated Fuads «1,801,00ft 
JaMttodfmde. 

Capital. £ 891,762 

Life Reserve I,678j020 

Iteeerve Fund.#..., „ 671,410 

Undivided Profit .. „ «M 28 



Fire Department. 

Policies of Insuronco against Fire upon Dwelling Houses and other Buildings, In 
both tho European and Native parts of the Island of Bombay, are Issued by the un¬ 
dersigned on behalf of the Company , 

The rate on pucka-built Bungalows situated oat-side the Fort of Bombay or in any 
part of tho Bombay Presidency, is now reduced to (fi) six Annas per cent, per annum 

Life Department. 

This Company offers tho advantage of Fixed Bonuses accruing after five years 
annual payment of premium, mconmgmt on profits. Policies are Indisputable after 
five years Claims are payable thirty days after admission Annuities are granted 
on very favorable terms The undersigned will issue Policies on behalf of the 
Company. ^ 

Agents In Borabay-RITCHIE, 0TEUART* Co. 

Agents in Calcutta—Q1LLANDERB, ABBUTHNOT It Co , 


rpHE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY.— 

J- BrtabHsUed 182 $. 

With whieh i» now united 

The Colonial Life Attuoaoe Oonpuy- 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ASSURANCES. 


LAW JOURNALS. 

Free of Postage. 

JUDGMENTS 

Op tile High Court* of Bengal, Madras the N W. Provinces 
1) and Bombay 4 the Want Judgment* of H. M»s. Privy Council; Notes of 
Snghsh Caaee; Leading Article*; Oorreepondenoc, Ao fee 
0t u JTopa*ne have been eparod in mating it raaveoT, ansi the result htu been 
eminently eaXiefaeiory to aU who subscribe to the Madras Jurist."—{Madras 4fafl> 
July 10 th 1866 ] 

The 7*1 wits very neatly got up and printed, and the price is so moderate a*, to 


Oafeutta Pavitw, April 18 T 0 . 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


rv.:;v.“' ” * \\ 

Tota. both mmucanoNi......... m „ m 


borilUH of Gw OaUM Comv.Diu wUl bWMtntb MmUhM tote aw tttto of 

Thefltandard Life AuatuM Company, 

THE ANNUAL REVENUE of tho SUiuUnl Oomptoy h to Wntol Of 
£ 820 , 000 , awl tho AoQowalawd Fuoda omoont to upwwa# of eaeWtoO ettOnf, 
Tho Now Btonota tmuottad iortn* tho *ott row onountoj to tho toreo «m « 
*LB 7 M >00 .totting, tho ooriMpondlig maUuM oowtoUiig to MSMJ vet mm. 
MODERATE RATES ohargod Mr roahtenoa tn too Oolonto., totUa, owl Mhor 

P, ^^OARDS and AGENCIES tn India, u£ In oil tto ErLttih Colonlao 
wtuKotvorr faoUltrwUiho afrortadla ttowtMoorion of taUtmoa, ond whoro r»- 

miau. may no reoalvwt and clalma poM. _ ,_ _ 

{nnaodUto ndtutton of Pramtnm on retnm to Eorafa, or cHau to n >wto 
dtiouto wtthout lladlaal Oattlicoto. 

sTSorng ilvidoO orar, fro ^ora . „ .. __ 

ItoKoar Colonial aol Foreign P roopoot o a way ho had on (teHotoeH at tka Chief 
OjBow of the Comjwnr, or to te Manta at hooao or atwdd. T 

WILL. TOOe. VSOXKHt, 


tt MM WM»am»o arc taken, a halfwaarlv onhooription aNBa. It, laMtollto 
if laid la asvurco at tho time of oinoniA the lonmau. 

, _ AGENTS. a A ■ 

. f SACKSR SPIN K ft Co., Calcutta, 

THACKER VINING A Co, Bomhav. 

CALEB FOSTER, FoerBE-PitBse, Madras. 

• n»r. e, indgttoat, In«w JaBtory-Jan«"«tOwaaooVr onorusAOU. 


t • * D. CLUNSB *■*■•* 

OatoWol tod,*tei|S;teretaTT 
. .Hmsxaam. ' t 

. I-wn.lpet , ./'if* < 

The Laate, AsMe and Aneritoat OomSF. (U»«WL> 

















wap W«UTAi>Z. 


* Abbott & Nionou....Birmingham. 

eaaraj .fafeteFe. ..I ■... Bail . Woasaim * Co.London. 

’ttortoiHr) . n. NichOmox * Co .London 

ffardmm .. IUvinJojr»a . .. ..... ... Blnntariuun 

/lit JVinriny ...... (uMtutkmm. London. 

AmAhv .. JUuuaox * Co.... London * Birmingham. 

„ ........it., Ftuiuv«D*v»r .. ..London. 

iMf*. /Mote ...... KuHitj Boh ....London. 

HHtmgnMcPromt .,.. JliorAni, MicnoxiLn, 5 C»co»»aou 

teten^co.:::::-:" * 

4 MSM AaavMoaAXL..... London. 

Printing Prmset .* Hgfkyshom A Copk. ............. London. 

• «*•*• V.ftJ.Kaoixs ...London. 

J. Wxi» ...London 

Oftw Thread- London. 

JJBB* . ..««». Dxxr ftCo...». ... . .London. 

Low»nmAz>x*> 8 oL»fB Frankfort. 

« ft Tomtits London. 


OfcMdswln 
fto., are daily 


now on turn 
ttikng Paper, 


t* 

w Auuukt Kttft. 


J* L. MADDEN, 

AgM. 


in addition to the bittiness done In the various Produce Markets in London. 
‘The London Daily RepoTtur'' embraces the Provincial and Foreign intelligence 
received, from Mir Ao hour In London by Telegraph, and the value of it* 
Market Reports ix»»srata in their authenticity and abaoluto correctness, m they 
are supplied by bourne of the highest standing In each departmont of butinoss 

SUBSCRIPTION £2 2s. PER ANNUM 
(Exclusive of Postago) payable in advance 
Ramlttaucos to be mode through the Oriental Bank Corporation to 

JAMES HKRDBON, 

“ London Daily Reporter” Office, 
t 6 -jh, Londonhxul Street, London 

To whom all communications are to bo uddressod. 


GEORGE W. WHEATLEY & Co., 

JUttaUMed 1836. 

ARMY, BACKING, TRANSIT) AND GENERAL AGENTS. 

v- *•»•» 1 U&SS 

„ Bombay SO Bassoon’s Building* 

MOrffB w ALL PASTS OP TSS MOBS. 
Army B fftfftn ieat—Military, llegimental, and Mess Indents of all kind 
promptly and economically executed. 

NinklSf Bftpartmentk—Pay, Allowances, and dividends drawn, and Re¬ 
mittances and investments effected upon favorable 
towns. Interest allowed on Current as well as 
Fixed Deposit accounts 

General Department,—Indents for goods of every description executed. 

The Bombay Agency undertakes local indents of 
all kinds, and executes through the ^London House 
all orders for European or Amerioan goods. 

N. B.—Constituents are remindrtl that time, trouble, cmd frequently expense are eared 
wiyimtrtKiicmt'bebtp made full awl complete in the Jlut instance AYlure a margin is 
intended to be given, m limits should be stated. 

TrftnettD^Grtmenni—TBKOLoBBPAitEKLH Express undertakes the for 
Wording of goods and parcels by the quickest, saf¬ 
est, ana most economical routes throughout T uft ™ 
Europe, and the World. 

flflOUL AOBlffO IBS • 

Oeoboh W. ^hsatlxy ft Co , are feole Agonts in Western India for the follow* 

j ng firms:— 


* .1). , wr/F* n Hi w 

' tea, Bart, Laate. t C. 

BOARD OF DIRECTION. 

P*teu**r-«r Koeae Monteilare, Bart-.,. 8.S. 

DIRECTORS. 

James Alcaairter, Em* (Alexander, Fletcher A da,) 

Charlaa floor,e Barnett, Eoq, (Barnett,Hoere, Haatmry, and Lion].) 

William Gladstone, Esq (Thomson, B rasr ft Co,) 

Right Hon. George Joachim Chechen, M. P, 

Samuel Gurney Esq 

James Hehne.Esq , (Director of the Provincial Bank of Ireland ) 

Sir Curtis Miranda Lampoon, Hart. 

Bampion Lucas, Esq (Lucas, MtchoUa ft Co.) 

Elliot Hacaagkten, Esq (Member of the Indian Cdhucfl ) 

* Thomas Mastannan.Kaq (Director of the Rank of England ) 

Joseph MfiyerMuateflore director of the Provindol Bank of Irtdaud ) 

Sir Anthony Do RothschlM, Bart. New Court. 

13iron Lionel Nathan De Rothschild, M P. 

Thomas Charles Smith, Lsq Oxford d^uare, Hydo Park 

AUDITORS. 

Lw4 Ricker* fltoerenor, M P 
HuiSOOlbl Smlili, Eaq 
UHiMd Roan. Lw) 

Mr* Mika 

Of u c%iUeAlMiMtar an awaited w minimum current rata. 

WSt »e*artxn«nt. 

Dm nan-parttotpatts, rataaof premium lor Uuropaoo lint real dent fa India litre 
(Men vary materially nAaoaO, atri the undarmomUmed Annta an SLithortat- to 
decide upon PnrpdWa awtoWad, to Inane roltctee, and to neitle clatma. 

T» Life Uaaam Fond ta oyer 

NINETY FOUR LAOS OF RUPEES 

(which It I m inaol iva of anil in edition to the paid ap aafdtal and (he Fin itnarvo 
Fond), bain, ahont 80 per cent of the sum enured under the Oompeae, 1 . Ufa Poll* 
clei, and hoaldae (hit then le the gnarantee of a anbeerlbad Oapital of hot Jeea than 
FIVE CUOBEi OF RUPEES, 

coupled with the personal responsiMUty of « numeroM body of weMthy Proprietor#, 
For detailed Prospectuses, lorms ot Proposal, fto apply to 

REMINGTON & Go,, 

Agents for the Presidency of •whey. 

T HE MADRAS EQUITABLE ASSURANcI SOCIETY.— 

Snooeaaor to Kadru Laudable Society, Eatahliehed la UM. 
Regulated by Act No. 6 of 1869, of the Legislative Council of Port Saint George, 
Read Office in Madras and no Branches 

Board of Dixeotors. 

The Hon W R Arhutunot . (Arfouthuot ft Co) 

W SrotT, Esq . .. (Btany ft CJo.) 

H. G Prichard, Kso . . . (Govt Solicitor) 

The Hon A F Brown . .. (Parry ft Go) 

It C. Walkeb, Esq.. . ia . (C »Wd it Co.) 

ACTING MEDICAL EXAMINER, -W. H Haiuus, Kbq., m. D. 
SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS.—Messrs Arbl'THKOT & Co. 


The Chief chasmcterlsiu.8 qf this Society ate — 

Mutual Assurance 

Policies for a term of years lasuul at reduced rates, without participation in 
Surpluses 

Premiums payable half joarly, on 1st January and l#t July 
Claims paid immediately afttr satUfactonj pi o>g of death Announcement of death 
in the Fort Saint Oeoiye Gaietis, sufficient in the case of Lite momberi of the GtvU 
and Military Services 

Medical fees paid by the Society on ull proposals 
Pollcifti Isaued free Of charge for Stamp Duty 

Assurant# may reside in any part ot the Wmld, so long as they continue to pay 
the original rata of Premium stipulated In their Policies 
Tills Society being founded on the sound principle of Mutual Assurance, divides 
all its Surpluses, or so much thereof tut the lUroctors deem expedient, amongst the 
Members, or Life Policy Holders, by deductions hum Premiums, ami does no# work 
for the benefit of a teparato Proprietary body 
The Members of the Society consist of all persons who hold Pollute* of Awuranc, 
apon thoir own lives, or upon the lives of others, for tho duration of life 
fho Directors must be residents at Madras, and are elected by the Members 
The Society's fund# oan be Invested only in Sacuritie# of the Government of India, 
or in Securities, the Interest of which is guaranteed by tho Government of India, 01 
by the Secretary of State for India In C ounoil 
All Investments are made in the Joint names of three Of the Directors. 

Annual General Meetings of tho Members are held at Madras, not later than tho 
last day of the month of Match in every year. 

An Annual Audit is made of the accounts of t)ie wwtety, and the reports of tho 
Auditors submitted a# the Annual General Muting* 

QuinquenOtel valuations, mode by a London Actuary, of all the Assets and 
Liabilities. The halt valuation will be made as from Hint December 1870. Pre- 
miaou paid on Polities foi the scholt term of lift during any portion of the period of 
,flve yearn famedlately preceding that date, vrill entitle tins Holder* of meh Politics (a 
particifMte in the eurpmt qf the Sbchrty then ascsrktlnod a> be existing, hy rateable de- 
dticilon fi'om Premiums theiecfter becoming pay a bit for the ensuing Quinfvermivm, 

Tho return* made to the Policy Holder* hom the formation of the Society in 
January, 1849, up to June, 1809, Inclusive, (in addition to tho accumulaeiott of n 
considerable Reserve), have averaged 47 per cent upon the Premiums pakl half-yearly, 
for further particulars, forms of proposal, Ac , apply to 

ARBUTHNOT * CO.. 

Mad roe, January MTO. Sacrttaaioe and Traaaanra. 




LA 

JLU Pleasantly situated in the most central part of the station, near the Church 
and Mall, and within easy distance of the Library, Club, ana Assembly Boom 
and entirely removed from tho Bawutr. 

The Proprietor epliclte patronage, and beg* to assure those who may engages 
accommodation at this establ i sh m en t , that they will find no effort spared which 
can conduce to tkelr comfort. 

Booms available tar 3Wvato Families by the season, month, or day. Bovly 
application nodes*ary. AdareeR. ^ 

THE PBOPHIETOB* 

r . __ Bdlnburrfx Family Hotel, Simla. 

Simla, flit January 1RTJ. 






































































Jemtey, UtDtambtr > 9 Ji>, 


ROWLAND 4 0 O-, 

SADDWIHT & HARNESS ESTABLISHMENT 


« hope hall family hoi el, 

to ACCEPT BISKS and Wm*sm. awA*?, 

! TOE HOPE HALL FAMILY HOTEL W been amtlv 

. V 0 R 8 K 8 * ; A JSSSB 1 SmUtm** ji« 5 . l 

w4 Man***, , S* FropriXs oSa« 

stablibhmeky Sj jSS*»*$> *? 


-Vo. 8, JftprfOK abort, /'ort, 1 

4 LL order* will be promptly attended to and o«rete& eseoab- 

A ml Orion, fromontiutlaM onw, bo *c»raji»t>ie4 b i e remlUMoe n 
nSioa ,or P»ym*m to Uomtwy ; *f 

Z. *Oo, n41oi(e«i>etst»l enrotlou to tt»jro*n Compttfntn fir fojtntnf WVr 


Po S. KEMP & Co. 

PBABUA.ODCTIOAL CHEMISTS, &QAIB4T. 

EtiallUhtd, January 1868. 

A TTEKTION w confined to bn 8 tne«s strwtly connected I 

ijL wttkttaetof WholMaU *mf JMa7 Ohemnt» md DntwUUi and by means o» 
eer eenneettm: trHto s-mtofwt Foreign and k/igllsh matiarnctnrera nod -ftrnp^rtcr*. we 
data to be aUe so supply D ujb and Chemical Prep tmtions of the first qua Ity at the 
oweat tenumeretlv* prices, 

Wo are the Sale Importers of the celebrated 

0 OB Powder, 


entisdy detached from the other bull 
oeUsot refreshment may he obtained. 


. « JMSte +Zis *» »»*«“•«• *m <m** te.riw.to 

eoitABm nuatm * o.., w^tm. 

, Messrs, KING, BUGDEN k Co.,™' ‘ 

v ‘ BRASS AND IftQN POUNDERS, 

y connected ENBINEBRa ' B0ILBa «AKB«S, AND OENSBAL BOXERS, 

‘.4 »y am* 01 PERSBYERANCH IWNMWK, 

a* N0,w ’ ww »«««< B0 **- soaBA *> 

DEG most mpocttuHy to inform tbeir Friend* in Bombay, and 

U out-etatlona, that they are prepared to execute order* to any extent 


a medicine whose extraordius-y ourallro powers In Pamltic Blngworm i* renowned ^,1? °; 8 *' fl ‘ They have for sale or 

ttaWfhout the Torrid Zone^ _ t ^ 8 0(|nWlftl ««l Phmpiaad a large quantity 0 f 


Oar well-know u proparethm # 

liquor OhirettUioe, ^ 

has beta written of by mod leal authorities as aY«nl<- and Febrifuge of remarkable 
power It Is the only preparation extant which piodu tin lh« precise tberapeutl 
effects of the hwb chirrttn, balm* u solution of Its active principle Cklrtotttaoi 
In Musenlar debility it i* umpproa lied by -ay <>th r r«mo<iv 

Wc are Bole Agents In fndlu, f 1 tbe Pstout Extract for preparing 


Dins haw Manoakke Petit, Esq. 
Ahmedbhoy H umbbhoy, Ksq 


KT. of ttiW, Au.' Mu t , .omu.* 0 , It, X pnoctoi. cumwT ^ 'ZZoZsL' s7wi Vu ZcToTm XX^.^JSr 0 ' 510,000 
Jo MuKOlu- 4-btlity It I. unipproii t,«d by My nth r ramonv 01115 5 " es0D > <® KW “ ***• m >" r “* re ™«W» P*W 

Wc are Bole Agente In fndlu, f i the Patent Extract for preparing w mrectoW, 

A. J Matdona d, Esq , (of Mr Charles | Dlnshaw MAnockke Petit, Esq. 
lufiolg § MtlK, Forbq^tCo) I AliBCdbboy Unmbbhoy, Ksq 

5’^r«o 1 r»u.t 1 o»lo,otb l . country, w, nc nrcurntmO ( °* 

by parents, laved many infant lives Finley, acott A Co > \ 

Medicine Cheat* SIXTH REPOBT. 

are the object* of o»r mvranltttatr attention Having very to* «psrkncc of the , ^ tlw * CC0,Ulti for tUfl lialf 

waais of reatdem aip lndla, web«heve wo c*n rne^t .^ i K^ oatBr ja rl ^ fh0 per^a WM marked by i \ ■er.w d-;.:«wsi... “ .n Te raging on tho Oonti- 


waatsOTrwmenten) inaia, •'otwneve w« can meat a greater varhtr 1 • r* , i :l:erir»-s ri^rvTriod wm marked bv irm. d-vwsi,. ,>j VTap raainx on tho Oonti- 

eJELSHi^^ A ”*'*** 0fK * nr "‘ UtK nent*d^Enmp^oToini^ : e a"»wea,'a ,, -? f tlwi°a^MTy 

Companion is now in preparation loss on shi pers There was little enquiry t r mcmeftfcfod the eonduot of bueiness 

Prepnratlonr which have obtained cclobrity, ami are wu& a 1 ten do 1 with miueual 1 isk, The trade of the ptffigwW iwsaiug through a severe 

^ H , . . trial, from which ItefclU suffers JX. 

piBpereo only by us Dranciua li*v#i«c«ntly been oijeued at Coompta and flipilsra without rosult 

Lkbic'k Sntritivo Extract Mould hitherto us might hav bean anticipated llktaoha seasm, Wit the Directors con- 

Sl&SSf Prickly Haat. IU cSS^^d ! w l a5hTa h arxterc [^SSkmSS ft ** ^ ^ ^ 

miSiata for claret cup ConJwJfiv^i^oM^ Th “ bMlanoe Bfl ^ tmfMmg the sum brought from last half year, show* a net 

Aromatic Dl-HUata for cia et cup 1 orroborativc Drops t of u# J 7l) of this anionnt the Duvctore, In McordMice With 

--eodaend tither Aerated Water to all their nlodideations by powerful maoUincry. the Aulclt-s of Asa station, have dsolared an ad interim dividend at the rate of 

. .— . . - .. - ■ - ------five per cent per annum . . . _ 

* The. will ue»orb Rs l,5«,000, leaving a balance ef Be. 20,1*^6*2-11 to be parried 

waterproof Clothing forward 

had deb b to the extent of Re 0-0, have been made rturifirg thqball year, and 

Ej (3ndaienu have t«en written »*ff . , .. , 

' •'* Thi ’■ -> ■ . - «. ■/ any information from the Clovomment of India re- 

F UABLE\ & lo gardlnj .!•'a.: j ■ r ', 

____ _ _Tho 1 re »ur es at Abmedabad, Broach, Dharwai, Karroohea and Poona have been 

Waterproof Military Ground Sheets- m Tli* 0 oSloor*of the Bank have started a Guarantee Fund with the sanction and 

* 7 aiipr tvftl 01 tha Dlroctors, who at tho mutt General Meeting nrdl submit reaolutlona 

Rkgulahon Bizli. ioi adoption by the sh .rehnlder* in Tucogol i « and farthnane^ of t e sohema The 

w „ r ^ y, i ■(■!,.!. h v. » Mob it Is baaed have been tested by an Actuary, and the Bwfctora 

r UAitLE X & Co. • j, iHp , »■ .. n 1 will prove at on 0 a relief to the oftcer* and an advantage to tha 

— - ■ ---—------n-nH. . 

Tho retort of the Auditor is annexed 

Patent Improved Tarpaulins By order of the Beard of Directors. 

OF &IZE8 ALWAYS IN &TQCIC ^ ^BeweSy 1 and Treasurer 

F. HARLEY & Co Itomtay, lfitU January W71 

__ AUUITOlte* REPORT FOR TRK TEAR ESffDKD «st DECEMBER 1870. 

---—_ -* , SQS1 i) |tlLOTOftfl J,xw IU 11 * <» BOafBAT, MMfTITI 

Improved Patent TarpaaLxa, 4 

PREPARED ON ENGLISH CANVAS ONLY, gute-anteod h i t 

“4 trm it ill ipiBtNtNniay cnuimitilil, n.ttn-, our nru’unB Mih oral, i'c thet«url«l«4 uk.I» 4 wRh the Beni for eefo caitodv, 

....*- - “ 2 , toeorKjpoufl the 'wcurtilo, Leijth lu^t .1 the Bent 

S-etew»SS»»M heh» M» <u»!»at etStemee) 4o n-t .ppear m the (niUlehed 
S,EWrt« tte Bank!* roepaMHe for them, »e 4»v» eSrehUy s ne‘ thnegh 

• *'»“ Wo have examined the 8-earlHee te&W «■» Otti for died to.ni endceeh 
ewfllv« TVee cunsiat of Oo»ermn«at VetSyhtlUori, Goode »4 hjitp, ,m Be- 
— nod ttey 01 . lnouropltrtoo.MfflriKtopiotootUe Wtokfromloe, 

r wiewv^v m. I 4 Wo hevo.'io eompetwt p* BUte«SoiHH«o nttielWNd et the BeaHOOee 

• Ob CO., 1 „ithtlio»<»o«Morthemon»yrw4IBri»1.4Mr,«x»Iie«f.uo4 >hem to come- 

OIL, COLOR, SOAP, AND TALLOW MERCHANTS, A ‘ 

IMPORTERS OP COLORS, PAINTS, VARNISHES, OAK- l 

VAS . &c - i » a “w 

m *™'- w" M ^,’b,^ ewcut^ iSyt&jftt; 

Railroad and ©tsam navigation ©tors©. *S nttob##******^mmmw*****'* ** Bai * iwy 


Companion U now in preparation 

Prepuratlonr which have obtained cclobrity, and aro 
pi spared only by us 

Lt*blg\ ffntrttlvo Extre^t Liquid Fquatoriul Kali Douchw 

Uos Alpinu* fo- Prickly Haat. Cooler and Dl*rrhw« Mixture 

Tooio Hairesher^ t ver M xtnre and iovor dx^*s 

Aromatic Distiltata for claret cup Corroborative Drops 

—4(*daaiwl other Aerated Water in all their nlodIdeation* by powerful maoUincry. 


Waterproof Clothing 


Ej Gndaui y. 


F UAULE\ & to 


Waterproof Military Ground Sheets, 

Beoulation Bjzit, 

F HABLEY & Co. 


Patent Improved Tarpaulins 

OJT mss ALWAYS IN STOCK 

F. MAULEY A Co. 

Improved Patent Tarpaulins, 4 

PREPARED ON ENGLISH CANVAS ONLY, gu*rantee<3 

«*» Free fto*n AdhealveuaM rdtherin sun m- n.in, a n i.v*A ....Jw,,._i_ 



p. as.mz.ST a. co., 1 

OIL, COLOR, SOAP, AND TALLOW MERCHANTS, 
IMPORTERS OP COLORS, PAINTS, VARNISHES, CAN¬ 
VAS, Ac., <5tc, 

W*l, Lsll B-mr, ap^i, u„ M &,/<,„• n,„^ Cxkatta, 
Railr oad and stsam navioation »tdries. 

CARB BROTHERS, 

0 W 1 , Naval, and Military Tailor*, md General Qutatten 
w, osvscs mm, bqmbav. * 

“*tsr *“sss™- 


r, autt have found ihem to corres- 
qoestioned u »tu.h sq ftwertioa la 
34 filly realised. 

E *** *•' n “ lecuwd 

ed by the Bank, 

Office, end they 
lion, as well as 
fWJCired f rby 
ip the Baiaiwo 


^filSi AlHUmci rf 
■profit and Lwm Abetmet^w 


Wehavbtbol 


Bombay, iSfc JewaifyW 1 
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OVERLAND ROUTE. 

rrHE Feninaaltur mid Oriental Company book pan 
receive (largo and Baroel* J>y their Steamers for— 


Sues •'... ' 
Brindisi... 
Halt* ' 
GibmlUfr 
Southampton 
Galla ... 
Madras ... 
Celotitt*... 


From Bombay every Saturday at i ». x. 


I Thursday, the 22nd December, and every 
f alternate Thursday thereafter at noon. 


Passenger Bates from Soi 
C abin. 

... £ lfl 


ik without fbod. 

•i To Aden.,.,.£ 10 . £ 0-16 

;f«r To Suez..„ 28 . ,,11-16 

To Fort Said .. 80 . „ 12-10 

To Trieste.*0 .16-10 

Cargo taken ft.r Trit>«.:«. Venice, Constantinople, Odessa, Aden, Egyp t,;Eng land, 
sjid the Uor.ur.ei .1 traneroJi. 

Thepaie ale » a «euk-> *e.-i :a-1*;- W \TI. PTH\5fFTI? im:wi*t‘:. Alexandria and 
no# aaiSft in r H'.:.:’.-r. »r.h tl-.c I' a O C •* Ma.! tfUNciii'r *. ■ and from Suez. 
Use Austrian L'. \c. n Mil. steamcri- Sean* A rtai.dm due?! I i Trieste immedi- 
BMly after iliu arm a itf'lsr- ILa."*' s-idCa i :a;n V.n..#ft The distance 

between AiexAuuns aud Trieste :s 2*K» ir k 1 r‘« - than that between Alexan- 
fla and Marseilles, and ilu» voyage te Tries:* :► »■ :: ■ ‘v n e -^ 

a coaming trip, foil of variety uf beautifti! eniiiery r ii..* If'*:. 1 '’hi m ■ ■> 

portal Tr;e»u* The psHsage oecujucs only 44 t t hi;- *■■■: .!.<* < 
ooMt tteaiuern arc imip'.mcu on this hue, which are built expressly for (Ms ser¬ 
vice, with tihpeuio! regard to the accommodation and comfort of passengers, and 
have ouch an experienced surgeon onboard. At Trieste the traveller to Eng¬ 
land has an extensive choice of picturesque and interesting routes, occupying 
from three days six hours to tive days to London, at an expense varying from 
£1 to £18. 

Pameugert by the P. & 0. Co.'s steamers to Suet can have thehr hftggsgc for- 
warded by that Company's reamers to Konvhtuxniton, ai s cluergc of 10s. pei cwt., 
to which the Austrian L.i>yd’n Agent at Suez w.ll auend. 

Tiie undersigned Agents gram also passage tiekeu Tor the steamers plying be¬ 
tween Alexandria ana Trieste, uud for ilui railway between Hues and Alexandria. 


[idersigned Agents gram also passage ticket* Tor the steamers plying be- 
Uumndria ana Trieste, uud for ilui railway between Hue* and Alexandria. 


PASSENGER BATES from ALEXANDRIA to TRIESTE. 
Pxsn (Haw I...*,.Ais I Second Cla*»... 

Children under 10 vears at Half Fax* ; undor 2 years, fkee. 

REDUCED FARES ros FAM ILIKti, conwictng of not less than 8 adult mem¬ 
bers travelling together:—Fixer Class, £ 10-10 per head, hut own Class, £ 7-10 
per head. '* 

Railway Tickets, from R&RZ So ALEXANDRIA, with all the privllegee of 
pi—gnjwn by the P. A O. Co.,--Fimt Class, £ 3 j B»coa» Class, £2; Childxix 
over 8 and under 10 yawn at Half Fau . ^ ■ 

.. . >%■' ■ ——— 

In oonimutioa with Austtisn Lloyd, Onego lor Trieste and Venice oun be booked 
through from Bombay by the P. ft O. Co., and the Bombay and Bengal Steam 
Wi ^Bo.^ soa d vi atotu^ wats touched at by the steamers of 


.««■>* tor MW 

sftracs 

Osial, are isceHsd : 

WforweiM 


SOT SERVICE AT POET SAID. 

* O d ess a, and ports on the Syrian, Turkish and 
smmun&r any Flag whatever from Japanese, 
usd to Xetesmn or British port vu Sues 
shipped by meeturtrian Lloyd's Agent at Port 
r desti n ation by the Company 1 * regular lines of 


PorfMteRftrtMan* end fhr freight and pnesoge apply to 

A<J.OTMPBBTftO*v 

Bombay, 2 Ash Lane. ’ Agents tor the Austrian Lloyd. 


Hong Kong ... ... I 

Shanghai.. 

Japan ... ... ,.J 

K^G^-ge’s Bound.\ Thursday, the 22nd December, aud every 

SvdoBy^ iowrth Thursi^y thereafter, at noon. ^ 

Cargo can also be Ixjoked through to Trieste, Odessa, Naples, Venice, Genoa. 
Barcelona. Havre, L.nd.in and Liverpool. 

A oonslaerable roductiun has been made In the Tariff of oharget ior email 
parcels to England. 

For further partiottlars apply to 

GEORGE F. HKJfRT, 

Superintendent. ,i 

P. ft O. B. N. Co.’s Office, 8, Rampart Row, Bombay. /■ 

AUSTRIAN LLOYD'S STEAM NAVIGATION 00. 

-— ; — 

* ... 

MONTHLY LINE 4>f STEAMERS BETWEEN BOMBAY and 
^. yeiEBTE, VIA SOEZ CANAL. 

nnHE CottM&v iutenda to dospatch every month a Steamer 
* fromXSlEBTE to BOMBAY, and vice vend. 


EAM COMMUNICATION WITH KUKRACHEK 
Qatifth India Strain Navigation Company (Liuiitod), 
Did** Mail CoNT»Aor with GovBBMMSN'r, and m cwaiiectioir 
wtih jha weekly service from England, despatch a steamer to Kubsacbmi every 
Monday at noon. 

Bombay, 1870. __WjOOpL ft Oo., Agsnte- 

AUSTRIAN LLOYD’S STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY^ 
TN Addition to the Monthly-Line of Steamars between B0M- 
A BAX and TRIESTE, the Company have resolved upon eetabliah. 
itig a taaoihipmeat service at Port Bald for goods shipped few Trieste by 
steamer* salting under any Flag wliarever, from the Japanese, Chinese, and 
Indian B(ffts to Mediterranean or British Porta via Suez Canal. 

M e tr o h M it a and Shippers, who avail titemselvet* of this ro xio of roiiveyauna, are 
resjieannBiy regneeted to address such goods to the Austrian L-oy-l'i. Agency at 
Port B et id, which will oars for then- transhipment -ipnii ami firwunlir.g hr*the 
C^unpeAy s weekly steamers running between fiat port mid Trieste, via Alex¬ 
andras, Margin* the following rates of freight 

Ooitton, itTool, Skins, Tsa. M shillings per ton of 40 Eng. c. ft, 

&552jhi k. .. „ „ aoowT. 

Gttm, fhoeuee, Geflbe. Pepper. 

OU-HSyi, Gh^peK£Rice, Oils, ftc 40 „ „ 90 owt. 

inclusive Df-wtoshiptatot expousee, as ami of eveniuai chnrgm f - disembark- 
meat, storhogand re-embarkment. On "irvi rs'^i ii re>tiK , ..n , i >■* -is. per ton of 
20 cwt. Is allowed when goods are reoeived and embarked at Port Bold by any 
other medium than that ortho Lloyd's Agency. 

The Company undertake, at Merchants’ request, the Insurance against Sea 
risks the following premium per dent. List 

From Port Said to Trieste 8 shillings from 1st of April to 30fch September. 

10 „ 1st of Dot. to 81st March. 

K Goods for Odessa aud ports of the Syrian, Turkish, nnd Greek i< niched at 

r the Oompeny's steamers, will also bo received nud fir warden u* i no above 
tee of freight. 

By order of the n..a r I •D re,- .-s. 

Trieste. 15th February 1870. A ^ i,i Mi'h’ITftOo,. 

P , Mrd March 1 870. Agents of it- \ I. • l> -» N. ft Oo. 

COMMUNICATION WITH ITALY, via SUEZ 
CANAL. 

UtESSRS. R. RUBATTINO & Co/s Italian Mail Steam- 
m*- are running between Genoa and Bombay, calling at 
■mhooM Naflis, MxeeiNA iocoasiobfclly AlbxaNdbia). Poxx Said. Sums, Aden 


^■tflHoaJHNxrLss, Muhixx (occasionally AlbxaNdbia), Poxx Said, Sues, Aden 
End wits kiwi. / 

I The next stmman* of the abnvo Company Icsvlng this port will be the 
tfcfwij English-IMidi Bteii’u-sh'p *• INDIA, 2.500 • in- bprden, Gupialn Dorncxo, 
superior aotxitnmorlaLi.-jii for let, 2nd, and 3rd Class Passengors. She is 
iftftpeoteA to arrive by the end nf January, and will consequently be despatched 
within she Kurt or 3rd week of February 1871. 

More precise information regarding her departure will be given ou her arrival* 

# PASSENGER ^ATES 

INCLUSIVE OF ALL TRANSrr FEES THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL. 


1st Olosa. 2nd Class. 

To Aden.£22 .£18') 

w Sues .. 30 .. 22 

„ Port Said. 38 . 24 m 

u Alexandria. 39 . 2fi -jg 

„ Messina. 48 . 82lSf 

w 4faplee. 47 . a3 [Si 

„ Leghorn . 80 . 34 F| 

„ Qtmoa. 80 . 84 

M Marseilles (tran 

shipment at Genoa) 82 . MJ 


8rd Clans. 

. M 1 


tl :: =- 


Ohildnan under 3 years, free < 
fore. 


’ charge, Children not above 10 years half 


Pseaongers are allowed to brmk IKt at any qf ths above MeJiftr- 

ruiyrtoj* perSv. and are free to rsn.iuui it. br auy or the Company’s sieatners to the 
part of destination marked ou their tickets. 

Passengers returning within six months of their departure from B irubay by 
the steamers of tiie Company, are ci.miad to a i-ndiiftl'ii. of per rrs.i. on the 
return fore. 

Berths tusy be secured in advance by depokiung half tin- Pash>up> Muney 
For prasppQtu^ rates of freight, anu fl:ruusr partioiUan, a ijiiv :■ 

^ .... • . VOLK ART WROTH KIW. 

Bombay, 18th December 1870. Agants, H duict-'u.; fluwm Nav.evm hi i.'onipeuy. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE PEBSIAN 
GULP, via KL'RRACHEE. 

./aforsAoMfr^ Cargo and PtuHnger* at JJueeora, to atii'from Bagdad, tfiitk the 
. \Jlu§thratee ani Tigris Steam NavlgatUm Company- 

TYHE BtiUMi India Steam Narigation Oompanj (Limitoi), 
■*- tjNoat Miu OosTiACT iriTH Bothblumunt, will toMpatch n 
atmucr evwy 14 iIaji *o iba T mui Och, toaoblng « KvMArifi*. Uc.di-i, 
Muscat, Buireaa A»as, Liv«a, Bvsxisx, Fao, Maboksbah and Russo si u. 
Bombay, January lw®. W. N1CGL A Co., Agents. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE MALABAR 
COAST, CEYLON. MADRAS. AND CALCUTTA 
fT>HE Briliah India Staani Navigation Company (Limited), 
A UvtWB Owmaot «nm OoviasiuiNT, deniaUili ueamen ae above 
with Maila'TM MKgwe . and OwgQ, tootoea a»y«. __ 

. Tht» Tguj, it %IWQrt«n*dUtamai>d ^eoataioel thr pmaengm for the K,u. 
gh OTfy etovtet, tomaiM ,- aad Mhdnu, who out laud at Cahoot tor Mejym, 

* > Itoawaal!a torCawSto'oMrtii*the mom route,pUUagop tha Meameral 
UeSnm. 

Boattov. Utmn IWO. w, NICOL a Do., Ageate, 
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& S. KESfP A Co., 

nuiKutamtnitL ctatym, **»**• 

EriaAUAtH, jMMMjf IN¬ 
ATTENTION to confined tobudM" afaaetlyoonnect ed 
A wholeiaU and SrtoH Ohematt tad Dmtub, “““X®?®? 

efoui mneotton w th omlnirat Yorelg* tod Pngltthayv iff* ff fj"; 
tn. w» olairn 10 ba able a tmjpy Draft and Qhamlaal *repaa»t«oew tn» w 
quality at the lowest remoaetwlve price®. 

W® are the Sole Importer® of tho celebrated 

GDA POWDER, 

m madlolno whoso extrMrttnwy oartSTO power* to PtrMttlo Bingwann I* 
nsowuHl throughout the Toma Zone 

Oar well-known preparation. 

liquor chirettim*. 

therapeutic eflhots or the herb ehlretta, being a solution or he active pnuotpl* 

In Busouhre debility it is nnapproadhsd by any other remody 

Wo are Sole Agents to India, for the Patent Batraot tor preparing 

UEBIQ’S MILK. 

By the London Infanta' food Society _ H . __ 

A preparation which atone its totrodurtion into thie country, hae, we are 
assured by parents, saved many infant lives 

MEDICINE CHESTS . 

are the objentoof (iiirimnnoltttog attoptim It lv n a t-nr :tjrr Ot 

the wants of residents * India wo bettoi o wo mu wu «T™»tor «»ew or 
re.pi i.in ■■■- ■■. tharospoct thanunv ottim bus Anew ouinouoi 

Med.. imisiuluu Is now m preparation 

Preparations wbirh have obtamod celebrity, end are 
prepared only by us 

1 agXaSdTucrhA 

■m — Sfls.SieasW .Irifl L'wt’AI 


Ros Aluinus for Prickly Hoat 
T<mu: ltofr«eiher 

Aromatic, D a* Unto f >r olftret cup i v i.ww..»-v- f - 

SodaiAiMl >thir A5'a.« l Wnlor inall th«ir m > location®, by p >werful machin ery 


uu iiurik tutu wh*i*u>*.. fixture 

Favor Mixture anil b'evor drops 
Onoborative Drops 


Established in 1820 

C LAZARUS & Co., 

(Incorporated with 8bearwood Sf Co ) 

/CABINET MAKERS, Upholstereis, BilUaid and Bagatelle 

^ Tablo ManuiRotureia, by appoinlmon/, to His hxcollency the 

Right H )U bla K A Hit OF MAYO, K P <*£8** *'■‘ViiK lil'R ill Kt*KT 
of India and to Hi® R >yal Higlumwi the DUK-K O r M> IN Ig-J , 

OOh>I in»>rtor«> Appraiser*, Iimse arid LauI Agents, Oenorai v am srang 
Contractor®. 5(J 6y, 60 k Hi, Boutinuk Street, Calcutta \ 

_ __ *e 

SOLE AGENTS IN INDIA FOR SEDLEY’8 PATENT 
BRIDQE8. 

0 LAZAR U K & Co , neiisible of the t ery Lbei.il support extended 
to their Establishment during the past A/t 1 / vea n, desire on 
• r lfcl * t their friends and pfttnms tb®ir incmtMimorO tbaulcs 

.. that esleoinod patronage wiUC Lazarus A Oo beg to 

LlL u ail I « Iv :i tf : T\i ■-.* :: , nor will they bo wanting ut any 

wpeci to maintain tliat uniform oroellenuo ol > r.i ■■■ “S!S?to<!a 
aoonomlo charges, with which their establishment 1 . ■■ > ■ luenttoou 

BILLIARD TABLES 

I. LAZARUS A Co,, ab Manufacturers, invite particular at- 
I 1 tout ion to their large stock of full-site Billiard Tables tho 
cushions of which are constructed on an entirely now prim iplc, similar to those 
■UDDlied by 0 L and Co and now in ubo at the Bengal Uub, and in most of th« 
Clttba and Menaoa of the three Presideneiea 

g^lONSEOUEKT on the nnmoroUB applioations that 
LAZASDS A Co , have lately had from parties residing l. 
si iL.,.yn Pninutta to have thoir Billiard Tables re-riishioned on C I-> & 

Co faTw pmciple, and as ssndto, the old Cushion, to.Calcutta tordtat ju^os. 

a .uUrunwi.r.i.if.iliual.s'vs 
XiSf?w I;.. ■..■■• -f length ami a Jii.-f .lie 

^S^rei'^re-'ailll 1 ”’ • ■.. spare set of Cushion., 

. ■ I C L and Oo are satafled 
miaure the constant ^use . ^ M ... , hitherto feh I* gw 

i ■.. ■ » a'..' 1 ' 1 :■ >1 "-A * " ' J! ' 1 ^iwhlona are nnddr 

repair.' has'boon admiueuiy very giwt. 

JAQUE8’, BURROUOME8*. WATTS * THURSTON'S 
J BILLIARD A POOL BALLS, 


o 


C. 

at a 


priSiplfl, thereby making oli tobIe “ « Qod M neWl 


rsar imoMTAar so 
TRAVELLERS AN© OVERLAND 
i, PAsswciart. V 

ASQUim AND -VOlfPMY, 

No. 22, Apollo Street, 

Oppotifs the Bmmtarint*, ' 

BOMBAt. 

Calltrpsoisl attentlou to thafonowtitg roqnttltea which aau alwavshApcoorirecl 
from tbair Bistabllshmant at a few hours notice, and will be found attlleataaU 
Oanittw *— 

l O erlsnd Suit..*. 1 don. Oarttbrto HandlwrehWs. 

1 Warm Suit.. 1 do«. Ootored BaMtaruhlaie. 

, OvorCoat. 1 dot- tfsftho Socks. 

1 Hug with Strp. 1 dos Cotton Soclci* 

2 Bleeping Suite. 2 doz> Llnoo OtnUre- 

3 Flannel SbtrtB 1 Hallway Porfcmanteao 

3 Silk and Wool or Oxford Shirts . 2 Overland Trunk*. 

0 Under vests, . 1 Qlotbo* bag 

3 MerJno Drawers. ... I Courier Big, 

3 Made up Scurfs r 1 Umbrella with cover- 

3 Tim .. ... . . 1 Overland Chair 

Ladies Overland Tnmlca. „ 

Cataloffuet on application, tmmbtAinj a w » d »# Literal Sfthtm for Ga& and Credit 
Payment 


CARR BROTHERS, 

CIVIL, IJtYkl, *IIC MILITARY TAIL0R3, *1(3 CEBERAt OBTflTTCEJ- 
i7, canaoH stbeet, Bombay. 

46, Edtfware Ejud, 8, Old Court House, 

London 


Calcutta 


Watarpnof Clothing 

Ejs Godavery 


F. HAJ3LET k Oo. 


Waterproof Military Ground Sheets, 

Reoulation Size. 

F BAREST A Co. 


Patent Improved Tarpaulins of Sizes 

ALWAYS IN STOCK. 

V HABIdnr A Co. 


Improved Patent Tarpaulins. 

P repared on English canvas only ; guaranteed 

Free iiom Adhasivonosa either in Sun or Ram , finished express- 
ly for use in hot climate* no Tarred mattei is used in our composition, which 
1* perfectly pliable and free of ull wpontaneouuly combustible matter Our 
tarpaulin* wtih ordinary mage will last for vearn. The Arsenal Fort William, 
haa tested aui f)und them all that we describe, and., in addition, Proof against 
Pomp and White Ante 
AMortoi Bizes alwaye m Btock 
All Tarpaulins iu tie by us are branded 

F HARLEY di Co , Makers, Calcutta 


TYAVIDGE BROTHERS, LATE S H CLARKE & Oo., 
•L' Established 27 years Meean Meer, Simla, Murree and Peshawxup 
Civil and Military Tailors, Outfittem, Drapers. Wine and Spirit Merchant®, 
Importers of Preserved Pi ovision* and Oilman’s Staros 


PURE OXIDE OP IRON PAINT. 

TTSKD BY H ITS DOCKYABD, T«B MUNJOifALITY. IBB 0 I V. AND 
a B B.AO X Bsilways, Ojutraotors, the P 4 0 Oo, and B 1. B. N. 
Co Ac , 40 

The best and cheapest paint to be obtained in the market. It is jwctvWiy 
adapted for irou work of ail description®. Apply to 

a E. MITCHELL * Oo. 

11, Hum mum Street, Bombay. 


M 



tonal huinu a pnnclpt* of their htmness to fhmls- __ 

StSi^Sf wiy SkiahUtalotto* *M» cmUttMit, 

and a falT trading prefr 

— y HARLEY A Co., 

OIL CJOLOa, SOAP, AND TALLOW MK 8 CBANTS, 
IMPORTERS OF COLORS, PAINTS, VANISHES, 
CANVAS, So,, Ac., 

1«A. LoU Sour, MBwrfto IL oId Soilart* Ham*, OaUvtta, 

w.vv.AKsn tori BTRAX HAYIOATIOF BYOJtBB. 


■RS. BIRCHS SCHOOL, Woodbine Lodge, NyneeTaL—A 

few vacancies for Boarder Pupils. 

T HE REVEREND H. SELLS receives private pupils at 
Hampton Court, Muasoone, to prepare them far the Public 
School® at home, or for Examination* in India 

GROVE PARK SCHOOL, WREXHAM. 

PuraavAL,—J PBYCB KM m. UC Ptmc. 


'Y&lX^S 

Mtountn. t. A, 
AtawvsrHaa 
toon»-BiM*i 

Ag ab* 

_.._oas m 

••rnmtf 


A 1. Tie looality of the SnhoOl la 
pfanatotoare sawwslvs. and Attsd up with dua i« 
Pupils A *va y faelllty for rsuraaMjii fa adtordad I* 
orlutat-diud which adjoin tin howa/d. Thare la s a 


a TTENTION » reepeotfully invited to the following faota 
- — • — * ■* * --tailUiy. A Tho 

"~^gg 

2 **S & 

eptVeitMn. 
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THE GERMAN PRESS ON THE CHANGE IN ENGLISH 
SYMPATHIES. 


” My friend, if thou hadst all the artillery of Europe trundling 
at thy back, in support of an uqjust thing, and infinite bonfires visibly 
waiting ahead of thee to blase centuries long for thy victory on be¬ 
half of it, I would advise thee to oall halt, to fling down thy baton, 
and say, “In God’s name, No 1" Thy ‘success’ P oor deni, what 
will thy success amount to P If the thing is unjust, thou has not 
suooeeded; no, not though bonfires blazed from north to south, and 
belle rang, and editors wrote leading articles, and tho just thing lay 
trampled out of right to all mortal eye# an abolished and annihilated 
thing. SueceseP In a few years thou wilt be dead and dark,—all cold, 
eyeless, deaf i no blafee of bonfires, ding-dong of bells, or leading 
artioles, visible or audible to thee again at all for ever. What kind of 
suooess is that 1" (Post and Present) 


The AUgemeint Zttemg, nflith January, “ oomplains that the 
change in English sympathise is founded on a great lie. John 
Bull has not changed hie sympathies, for the simple reason that 
he hue not, end never bad, any either for France or for Germany. 
He ie easily persuaded, soil desires to be confirmed in the notion 
by daily repetl»ien.that he supported the Germans with ins 
precious »ymp«tlnjpk« long as they carried on a defensive war. 
aud thereby gscAj|mriking proof of hit virtue uti love ofjustice ; 
hut the*, forthePge reasons, he must now transfer all ins good 
fleeting* and wiaBfto France, abice tlie defensive war hue been 
turned into n»9Faggre«s|>«ti and conquest Far still higher 
torn the tollhgiuf tile heart he values liberty, wbiub, as he 
eeedy persuade* himself, e*i»ts In the world only in-so fitr «* 
It is protected aud furthered by English eymi«tiiies. It m a 
pressing necessity for humanity and for England that France 


should be great and free. France represents the free, and Pros, 
aia the despotic, principle; the fortujr represents republican 
virtue, the latter military arrogance. Iu short, the love of 
liberty, which bus stmoksuoh deep root in the English people 
prevents them from continuing to sympathise wth the German 
side. It would be lost Inborn to disprove such false statements 
by arguments. . . . .” 

We may properly remind our German contemporary that there 
are Englishmen who have shewn no change of sympathies 
throughout this war, Englishmen who from the first pointed 
out the error, into which their country was led by the conduct 
of the 2Woi, through whioh the Prussian Minister had 
oontrived to debauoh the publio opinion of England at its foun¬ 
tain head. There has been no change in the sympathies of 
those who have read the history of this war aright from its 
beginning, instead of being imposed upon by the delu. 
sion so sedulously propagated in tho English press, that the 
Germans are a peaceful, non-aggressive race, anxious only . 
to be let alone by their neighbours aud forgotten iu the bosoms 
of their homesteads and families. Look at the German boast 
in the very article from whioh wo make this extract that Rome 
“ has been conquered innumerable tunes since Alarm by the Ger¬ 
man armies.” What was this peaoeful, non-aggressive race doing 
there—these thousand times 1 Conquering there On the whole, 
nations are astonishingly true to their national character, which 
indeed, as Carlyle says, “ runs in the blood * German is by his 
very nami guem-mtn, or min that wars,»od gars. The German 
character is essentially selfish, unscrupulous, and aggressive. 
The very name German has bee ims associated in history with 
the term *’ meroanary.” We are familiar enough with the expres¬ 
sion “ mercenary German troops,” hut whoever heard of mercenary 
French, or mercenary English P It is always to Germany that 
England looks, as she did in the Crimea, for mercenaries, and 
were war to take place tomorrow between Prussia and ourselves, 
wo could fill our armies with Germans by the mere offer of 
high pay. We do not say this to pain tho Uei man mini It is a 
simple fact, that the individual German has not a very high sense 
of the sacredness of human life, and the guilt of unrighteous war. 
The history of Prussian hegemony m particular is a mere record 
of the most guilty, unscrupulous, and violent aggressions upon 
its neighbours. No well-informed German who may read these 
lines wdl deny the truth of our statement By a course of un¬ 
paralleled violence, perfidy, andoppression j by conduct base and 
despicable abroad, aud by tho stern repression of all freedom at 
home, the Hohenzollern family have at last reached the goal 
towards which they have been etruggling, at the expense of honor, 
good faith, and conscience, for two centerrles. The goal is at 
last reached, and the Prussian monarch places the bloody en¬ 
sign of Empire on his brow, in the presence of two millions of 
famishing men, women, aud children clad in the block garb of 
death. From the palace at Versailles, he advertises the world—* 

“ We, William, by God’s grace King of Prussia [the old blasphe¬ 
my of successful might] hereby announce that the German Princes 
and Free Towns having addressed to us a unanimous call [the 
result, oh King, of two centuries of bloodshed by thee 
and thine] to renew and undertake with the re-establishment of 
tho German Empire the dignity of Emperor, whioh sow for 
sixty year* has been in abeyonoe [and should have remained 
so for ever more; at all events the Empire was never thins 
but by vioienoc] and the requisite provisions having been in¬ 
serted in the Constitution of the German Confederation, we regard 
it sea duty we owe to the entire Fatherland to comply with this 
call of the united German Princes and Free Towns, and -to 
accept the dignity of Emperor, 
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“ A o wirriingl y, werodour e a aosaao r a to the Crown of Prua*i| 
tamwforth Shall jfo ..a? tfe pfl|Wioi% 

and affaire of too foctoto pM* apf Up-' to Gtpd » 
{itoy, «peok of 8edlW* ; Aiteg| tMt it'-may- too voucheofod 
to too German nation to lead toe Fa t herland on to a blessed 
fatnne, Motor to# anugfioM of fa ondieut apfeadwr. % 
undertake toe Imperial dignity conscious of the duty to proton! 
wito Gejjnan loyalty the rights of toe Emgiro , * a ti its members 
to preserve peace, to maintain toe independence of Germany, 
and to strengthen tjio power of the people. We accept it in tji« 
bppe that it will be granted to toe German people to enjoy in 
lax ting peace the reward of its arduous an A heroic struggles with¬ 
in boundaries which will give to the Fathellaod that security 
agaipat renewed French attacks which it has lacked for centuries.’’ 
[What, ok king, about Poland, Italy, and Denmark. You want, 
immunity for German crimes by destroying France their 
avenger P] l 

The continuance of the war on the ground that Alsace and 
Iiomdne must t# restored to Germany for the safety of its 
frontiers, violates toe universal conscience of Europe. A home 
writer, ei^s well:—“ If, thorn must be a re-vindication of loet 
territories, let it be general and thorough; for, if general and 
thorough, it will leave no Prussia on the map of Europe. This 
mushroom Power, which prates about the necessity of restitu¬ 
tion, and the wickedness of robbery, only became a kingdom in 
1701. Prussia wasa petty Margravate, an unconsidered obscurity, 
when France wasa great, an enlightened, a polished, and an ancient 
* nation- Restitution! By all means let there be restitution, 
searching and complete, and when it is finished, what will there 
he left for King William to reign over P Prussia is but another 
name for stolen provinces, for by fraud and force Prussia has 
warefi great;. And this parvenu Power, this product of 
pitiless and perfidious spoliation, this nation, so strong in its 
selfishness, and so selfish in its strength, is to wreak her 
wrath without limit upon France, which, with all her faults, 
with all. her foibles, and they are ineradicable, is notwithstanding 
still that, generous and high-minded France, whose sword has 
often been drawn iq defence of the weak, whose blood has been 
noh)y, shed, for toe downtrodden of the earth, and whoso uplifted 
arm, whose hproio spirit, whose fiery indignation at the sight of 
wrong, have spoiled toe schemes of toe dynasties of Europe, and 
mgde tyronts.toemhle, We do not believe that the people of 
England wish, to see France subjected to a wrong so foul without 
a protest. ‘ Liberals’ of all parties should insist at least on a 
national protest against this European Power whose origin 
is of,yesterday, and whose only right to a place in toe map 
of EutoReis based on successful robbery.” 

Vehement as this denunciation is, it is but toe expression of 
righteous fooling. The misfortune is that it comes so late. The 
fact simply is that no one can be familiar with toe foots of 
Prussian history, toe course by which this Hohenzollem family 
has risen to Empire, without sharing this indignation, and an 
overwhelming desire to see the very name of Prussia blotted out 
«f Europe. It was a most unhappy business tost English 
sentiment was so led astray at toe commencement of toe strife 
from a traditional distrust of the French alliance and the French 
Emperor’s ultimate views. 

It is ao injustice to the French nation to attribute this war 
to their desire to keep Germany disunited. It was «o< toe 
unity of Germany in itself that France dreaded, but the 
appearance upon its borders of the portent of a Germany 
united under the most perfidious and aggressive power the 
wfafid has seen-since toe Romans. Germany united mid peace¬ 
ful woe what every French m an of character desired; Germany 
united end aggressive under the leadership of Prussia 
vmgspnapatjwrt object of alarm, as toe event has proved. Ger¬ 
many jdividod* e u .d 'therefore weak, was a traditional object of 
French .stotasmausbip, to which toe French Emperor shewed 
himself superior, while, in return for toe services ran. 
deredby bfoa. to, tie? nation in 1888, toe Mien Emperor met 
toth notbing,h*t,pr?voca,tion 'and insult. It is Mftmfagtogi 
Englishmen so generally ignore toe deadly provocation at last 
given by Prussia, in secretly attempting toe Spauiah throne by 


18 months before 
Feongfotto have no 


l*,a>ufnd»-mam, in foee of it 

it would; makp mo,laugh: attempt. 
stity to doping mghMlfa pe*mon—uw etsna-pomt— 

tbe Froncbemtien. YlwiqrttHinthapiillyda that we are very 
defective and slow in our sympathies as a nation. Hsd we been 
toemagtooum of Prussia, woafamiklfa awfoo ao j ^ erod¬ 

ed, alarmed, and irritated byber unscrupulous marohto empire 
over her ua^boiuferighteaa were the French people., Are we so 
blind as to forget our own jealous, irritable alarm at toetJnitod 
States, removed from us by toe whole' Atlantic f Sng&ahmon 
ought to be familiar with toe font if>. Fruewa is 

unique in the world It is a reoord of perfidy, violence, and 
unprovoked aggression from beaming to end. The attempt 
upon toe Spanish throne was ,a deadly offence against toe 
oomjty of nations, under the ciroomstanoes of toe European 
position, Mr. ■Gladstone's statement that toe foreign policy of 
Prussia has ever been hratal and unscrupulous, ought to have 
been made in toe face of Europe instead of in the pages of a 
Review; and it is the vivid memory of the foot that every Cabinet 
at Europe was counting upon psnoe and longing for its conti¬ 
nuance, except this infamous power, that has inspired the writings 
of the Indian JfooBflWwf with so much bitterness. For ourselves, 
we would gladly see toe-whole might of England arrayed against 
her. Mark the foot, that were this Hohenzollem family blotted 
out of Europe tomorrow by the manifest judgment of filed, toe 
world would witness toe event with awe, and the frill conviction 
that its career of blood morited the judgment that had at last 
overtaken it. Why should we wait for that judgment to decide 
our convictions concerning this dynasty, when toe reoord of 
its ambition, and violent aggressions upon its neighbours is an 
open book 1 The truth is, the career of the first Hifpoleon has 
served to divert European attention in toe last half century 
from Prussian to French aggressions. The latter were but 
a casual phenomenon ; the former" have been the result 
of a settled, cherished policy from generation to genera¬ 
tion, We find it impossible to bow down before the success 
of this most guilty family Our whole nature rises up against it, 
and toe very name of Prussia stinks in our nostrils for her sel¬ 
fish violence, blasphemous pretensions to pioty, her falsehood, 
duplicity, and dishonour. We ask with the ancient prophet, 
*< Can toe Ethiopian change its skin, or the leopard its spots I 
» Then may Bhe who has been accustomed to do evil learn to do 
“ well.” There is plainly perfect and complete accord between 
the Prussian and Russian Courts and we fear that Europe has 
entered upon a long period of bloodshed and confusion. The 
English Cabinet, we believe, might have prevented the out¬ 
break of this war, but not in the way most Englishmen suppose- 
When toe disclosure was made in [July that Prussia had been 
intriguing against France to place a Prussian prince upon the 
Spanish throne, Mr. Gladstone should have protested, in the 
face of Europe, in such terms against the outrage as would have 
compelled the Prussian Court to give France the satisfaction 
which she rightly demanded. There are times in rim his¬ 
tory of nations when the guarded language of diplomacy 
should give place to toe unstudied language of an 
honest indignation. Mr. Gladstone weak! not briieve 
at toe first that Prussia really had been guilty ofr this new. offense 
against toe peace of the world ; but when the fact was ab¬ 
solutely certain, he owed it to Frwioe, to ourselves, and. to 
humanity, to denounce it in terms suph a# Cromwell would hav® 
used ip toe. oiroumstaaces. Why did he .pot indignantly. protest 
in duly, against tae “ brutal and uusorHpjulous” conduct, wfrkib 
he denounced!)),Oetoherip the p»g»»<of the -Edfohtov* Frotaul 
Hod t he E n g l i s h, Ministry been truetoitpotf—tme to toe,French 
alliance to winch, toe nation owes so m»ohr*toe Mfrietiy, would 
have put a brand,upon throe ?xueu«n. intrigues. to toe.foro of 
Europe that would not have been frfcgotteivfan » generation of 
years. H see was the real mistake of the EugjBfh.Mmistcy., ft 
hfd.net toe oouraga. to. f#h*d■ % BhJjj^'pjawt.V efcphfr 
hsandins the Prussian F ! '— v ‘- —-— 
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EO1TS81A1 K 0 T E 8 BN THE WAR. 


Tat 
if they 



Prim would do a service to the age 
. ‘be prevailed on to *oWi«, the correspondence 
which pawed between Bismsrolramf the late Marshal concerning 
the candidature of the Hoheusolleru puppet. for the Spanish 
throne. Every effort turn been wade by the Prussians on the 
one hand, and the Parisians oh the other, to damage the French 
Emperor, by the publication of the private oorteflpbndenoe of 
the Empire. Upon the whole, Louie Napoleon has come through 
tile ordeal better than might have been reasonably feared. 
Let Bismarck's private correspondence uow see the light in the 
same Way* and the world will obtain a wholesome disci-anre 
Of what Prussian diplomacy means. The memory of Prim has 
nothing to fear; but it would be worth a king 's ransom to get 
at the Prussian letters. M. de Mirauds might attempt this 
task we think. 


A Madras paper, distinguished for the general care and 
moderation with which it is written, declares in its Retrospect 
of the year 1870, that the war arose in the following way:— 

“ The head of the house of Hohenzollern, the now renowned King 
William III. of Prussia, allowed a member of his family, the Prince 
Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, to become a candidate for the Spanish 
throne, and tile Prince's candidature was accordingly announced on 
the 8th Juno- This aroused the jealousy of France, and a strong 
remonstrance from the Court of tho Tuilleries was the result, to 
which King William listened, and directed the withdrawal of his 
kinsman's candidature. The conduct of Prussia on the oooasion was 
such as would have satisfied any power less ambitious and restless 
than France. But the ex-Kmperor demanded that Prussia should 
guarantee that no Prince or King William’s family or any Prince of 
Germany, should ever again become a candidate for the sovereignty 
of any other realm which might want a ruler. This insolent demand 
was too much for the pride of the Prussian monarch, and a dignified 
refusal to give any such guarantee was the consequence.” 

That so oompleto » travesty of the facts should bo possible 
, so soon after their occurrence is really incredible, We forbear to 
name the journal. 


The Daily News, whioh has been intensely partizan through 
out this war, tells us that its issue has handed over “the domiua- 
“ tion of the Continent to a Power which, whatever may be its 
“ educational and intellectual advantages, represents the old 
“ monarchical and feudal system of Europe.” It adds doubt- 
ingly “ what bidden issues are still within the womb of the great 
“ revolution no man can as yet determine. * • * We 

“ are willing to hope that a future, better, if less brilliant 
“ and adventurous than her past, awaits the Prussian nation 
“ and monarchy, now that her great providential task of bringing 
“ about German unity is on the eve of accomplishment. If it 
“ were otherwise, Europe would have to stand on her guard 
“ against a possible enemy, as ruthless as France was, in its 
“ most aggressive and ambitious moods, and farmoro steadfast.” 

A few years ago, we met the correspondent of this journal in 
Paris, and were very unfavorably impressed by the fierceness of 
his hostility towards the Empire. The truth we suspect is, that 
the Daily News has had for many years past somewhat close 
relations with the Mazzini school. The French and English 
Radical press between them have pulled down the Empire, and 
now stand face to face with the new Emperor Wilhelm, 
hardly knowing what to make of the situation. They might 
have learned from Mr. Buckle's estimate of tho comparative 
civilization of tho two peoples, that it was better for 
Europe that France should be in the ascendant than for 
Germany. 


“ Very like self-defence to train hard for six months and then 
“ propose something which is certain to create a row.” The 
author of the squiD upon the war, from whioh we quote this 
epigram, discerns dearly what most Englishmen still want eyes 
to see; that while every other Cabinet in Europe was bent upon 
peace, tins base Prussian power was secretly making gigantic 
preparations for war; and that its attempt to carry the Spanish 
throne by a secret coup-de-main, was deliberate and preme¬ 
ditated and designed to bring on war. The effort of all’ parties 
to make a scapegoat of the Men Emperor—to accumulate the 
guilt of the strife upon his head, will by-and-bye excite only 
contempt and sclignation. The Prussian Court with its usual 
cynical dishonesty, at first declared the war to be the personal 
act of tile Emperor ; and the London Times, which was in Bis¬ 
marck's hands, got up the same, cry in the home press, while 
the French in their extremity have keen but too ready to seize 
upon the pretenoe, and declare themselves Guiltless of all com¬ 
plicity ha the strife. History will lay He guilt primarily upon the 
PruHaian Court, and then ' Upon the madness of the Parisian 
mob on the one hood, and the rooted deadly-hatred of France 
cherished these 00 years past in Germany on the other. France 


gave no provocation to this war. The provocation_ 

from the other side. The real aigntflcaaae of the Spanish in¬ 
trigap he* Bet yetfoiriy dawned upon the British mina. 


Tan Bahtr&ay Reviewer* devote two aoluxnns tod a half in 
one of their recent issues to a pompous eulogy of English muni¬ 
ficence towards "the sink and wounded" of sthe nations at 
war, and complain with au affectation of offended suscep¬ 
tibilities, that “ nations are moved by the same jealousies and 
suspicious as individuals,” and that the spectacle of our Un¬ 
bounded wealth, and “ of ow capacity for giving,” has irritated 
both France and Prussia. The gentleman who writes in this 
way should be allowed, however, to speak for himself 
“ Tho time has, it seems, arrived when it is necessary to review 
the position of the great English subscription which has been entered 
into for the eiek and wounded in the present miserable war. Indeed 
we are not sure that a friendly but discriminating examination of the 
whole matter might not have been ofiered before this. First, we 
have to deal with the fact that wo have a huge sum of £800,000 
ooUeated. This national offering has been given from the best and 
highest motives. The charity of the whole community has been 
invoked under the most sacred appeals, and the answer has been given 
with unstinted generosity Corporal duties as well as pri ate 
feelings have been addressed. The Ohnroh, in obedieuoe to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, has been called upon in several congre¬ 
gations. Local associations and energy bare done their best i there 
is hardly one of our social and municipal corporations whioh has not 
taken up the work. Town conneils, trade associations, mercantile 
bodies, regiments and ships’ crews, have engaged In an amiable 
rivalry of benefioenoe. Above and beyond all this, the personal 
munificence of thoae who recognise the duty of ministering to the 
afflicted, in whatever shape the miseries of human life present 
themselves, has on no occasion been mare widely or more hugely 
poured out. We have scorned coldly to inquire, who it my neigh- 
bour P When we were told of the ghastly incidents of the war, and 
when we oould not esoape tho fact of the most terrible sufferings 
afflicting at the same moment thousands and thousands of our fellow- 
creatures.” 

When we remember the wealth of the nation, and learn that 
the gift amounts aftor all to no more than £260,000, the Reviewer 
who enlarges upon it with the pomp wity of a parish guardian 
holla the nation up to ridicule by not knowing what figures 
mean. It is neoessary, it seems, to point out, that £200,000 re¬ 
presents a contribution of just 2d (two pence) per head of the 
gmople. The annual inooine of the nation estimated from the in¬ 
come tax returns and other data, is as follows :— 

Annual Inoome of middle and upper classes ... £400,000,000 
Income of working olassee . „ 826,000,000 

£ 816,000,000 

Of these eight or nine hundred millions sterling annually ac¬ 
cruing to the nation, it spends about seven hundred millions 
only, its annual savings being variously estimated at from 
£90,000,000 to £130,000,000 a year. To understand therefore what 
national contribution has really been, look at the following 
figures :— 

Annual Inoome of the nation . £ 860,000,000 

Annuel Spending of the nation . „ 760,000,000 

National Munificence .,.. .-• « 260,000 

In other words, we have made “ the sick and wounded" a pre¬ 
sent of about one four-thouBandth part of our animal income. 
To glorify the nation for a contribution of this order, is amply 
to cover it with ridicule. The poorest body of dissenters in the 
kingdom, the Wesleyan Methodtets, contribute almost as rnuphas 
this “ munificent national gilt" to their foreign missions every 
year. The amount is unworlhv of the oountry. instead of 
£280,000-the sum might reasonably have been expected to reach 
two millions, and even then would not beer to be talked about 
in the terms employed by the Reviewer. 


The correspondent of the Times at Versailles is in a 
di-Ucate and difficult position. Required to sssjioiate with the 
Prussian leaders on terms alma-t of intimacy, be is still eximeted 
to lie their imparted and fearless critic, although every line be 
writes is read iu Versailles within afew hours of its being publish¬ 
ed in London. Upon tho whole, Dr Russell haedonewell; per¬ 
haps as well os we could fairly have expected any mail to do In 
a position so difficult. His letter of 19th December is curiously 
marked by the double purpose of a wish to glorify and flatter 
the Prussian monarch as the author of German unity, without 
betraying, while doingso, the interests of civilization, by deliber¬ 
ately approving what he has done. On the one hand he telle us 
that the Prussian “army is the creation, one may say, of the King, 
“and of the King alone. Ils existence is due to bun. For 
“ four years be stood face to feoe with his people. They ywrn- 
“ ed for one object, but they would not, or did not, see bow 
* and how only it oould be attained. The King saw it clearly^ 
“ There was one way, which philanthropists might contemn) 
“ statesmen dread, and philosophers despise j but to h» eyes it 
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“ Tran the sole way of giving to Germany that complete mastery 
“ aodthafc abaotute independence of all foreign interference and 
“ dictation which would enable her to become the great central 
“ power of Europe. It me force, brute force— if you willr-e*- 
pressed by ap army complete in all itit parts, to be supplied. 
11 by a nation, every man of which wise trained to arms. 

“ For four years from 1861 to 1666 the King overcame opposi- 
“ tlon by the staple eieroiec of tho royal prerogative, or by the 
“ might of the royal will depending for its full exercise on the 
“ use of the machinery he hud in his grasp. And now be is in 
“ the heart of France, and sees the last enemy of German unity, 
“ if not at his feet, powerless to prevent his work. Firet he oon- 
“ quered his own people; next he smote the rival power of 
“Austria; and eagetly accepting the rash challenge of his sole 
“ remaining foe, he rushed upon him with resistless force, and a 
“ captive Emperor and an army of 800,000 men in bondage 
“ attest the strength of the weapon he prepared and put into 
“ the hands of his generals.” Dr. Bussell is discreetly silent upon 
theguilt oftheeourse which he descrilies, and says nothing of the 
duplicity, the perfidy, and the violence which marked its every 
step He willnot however,so far betray theinterests of civilization 
as to leave the world in doubt as to what his private judgment 
upon this history really is. With more courage and hones¬ 
ty than oourtiers in general are capable of, ho concludes his 
tetter thusWe are ou the edge of a vast revolutionary tor- 
“ rent let loose by lings ami statesmen. The landmaiks of the 
u past, the traditions of the last centuries vanish Irom our sight, 
“and out of the midst of the deluge there rises a portentous 
“figure armed and terrible, which is to be received as the Uod- 
“ dess of Peace, whose attributes ai o perpetual readiness for bat- 
“tle. The solitary of WilhelmshOhe was not far astiay when 
“ he prophesied a cataclysm 11 tho nations would not agree to 
“a Congress.; and certainly ho bore his part in opening the 
“sources of the flood. What a prospect for the closing y ears of 
“ this wicked and bloody old centuty! What a legacy to the 
“future 1 No faith iu treaties— mitrailleuses and rifled cannon, 
“military service, iron-clad fleets,—the preparation for tho 
“ millennial.” Itisnot upon the“solitaryof Wilbelmshiiho”who 
prophesied this cataclysm of the nations, and stiove to prevent 
it by introducing au era of arbitration into European counsels, 
but upon the Court of Versailles—that the real guilt of this dread¬ 
ful strife rests. “ Perpetual readiness for battle and the arming 
of the maahoed of all nations to the teeth.” Such istheoutcome 
of Bismarck’s repression ol' all freedom in Prussia, and of the 
personal despotism set up by the ambition of the King. 
The same base power which a century ago by the partition of 
Poland plunged Europe into half a century of wars, iu which 
millionsperished byBWord and famine, has now, by its dismember¬ 
ment of Denmark, again launched the Continent upon a sea of 
blood. And because the Gorman people are a phlegmatic raoo, who 
profess no love for war, although ever ready to plunge into it 
for greed, Englishmen are to forget the crimes of their leaders, 
and lay upon the shoulderB of the mercurial Frenchman the 
guilt of this new and terrible complication, because he will dance 
to the music of the drum. No! The character of tho 
German people but increases the guilt, while it musks the 
odiouBness of the Piussiau Court. 'J he setting up of the German 
Empire in Europe means, so far as man can see, a century of 
contusion and bloodshed in Europe. 


THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT, BENGAL-VI. 


IMPOSSIBLE. 

'•0* a certain two-legged animal with Icatliei*, it is said, if you 
draw a distinct chalk circle round him, ho sits imprisoned, as if 
girt with the iron ring of Fate ; and will die there, though within 
sight of victuals, or ait iu sick misery tin re, and be fatted to death. 
The name of this poor animal is goose !" 


Our last issue contained an able letter upon this subject from 
a gentleman signing himself “An Occasional Contributor to the 
Englishman, ” who, in fact, is a Bengal Civilian of standing, and as 
such very exactly informed of the position of the land question 
in those Lowei Provinces. In the eyes of this gentleman the 
position is hopeless. Agreeing with us in almost very abstract 
proposition we advance concerning the laud, and admitting the 
frightful evils of which the Cornwallis settlement has been the 
parent, and that inconsequence of “its peculiar land laws, Bengal 
“ contributes less than its share towards the expenditure of the 
“ Empire.” The only difference between uh, wo are told, lies in the 
foot that while we ate of opinion that the work of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis can still be undone, our correspondent maintains that 
“such a measure is for many, if not most, parts of Bengal practi¬ 
cally impossible." And the writer proceeds to prove this by* 


statistics. He points out, for instance, that in the small district of 
Chittagong alone, there are 60,000 tenures held directly from 
Government, while the extent to which the process of subinfeu¬ 
dation has gone may be estimated from the (hot that “during 
the past year alone 14,802 permanent under-tenures were created.” 
The general conclusion of all is—that while our “ leading doctrine 
it valuable and true” enquiry itself, much more redress, is— 
impoBsibWgMay we venture to reply la the words of Carlyle 1 

“ There st phenomenon which one might call Paralytic Radi¬ 
calism, in those days, which gauges with statistic meaeuripg-reed- 
sounds with philosophic plummet the deep dark sea of troubles, 
and having taught us rightly what an infinite sea of troubles it 
is, sums up with the practical inference that nothing whatever 
can be done in it by man, who has simply to sit still, 
and look wistfully to time and general laws; and there¬ 
upon, without so much as recommending suicide, coldly 
takes its leave of us. Most paralytic, uninstruotive; un¬ 
productive of any comfort to onel They ate an unreasonable 
class who cry ’peace, peace’, when there is no peace. But 
what kind of class are they who cry ‘ peace, peace—have I not 
told you that there is no peace I’ Paralytic Radicalism is one of the 
most afflictive phenomena the mind of man can be called to con¬ 
template. Ono prays that it at least might oease- Let Paralysis 
retire into secret places and dormitories proper for it; the public 
highways ought not to be occupied by people demonstrating 
that motion is impossible. Paralytic ; and also, thank 
Heaven, entirely false ! Liston to a thinker of another sort: 
All evil, and this evil too, is os a nightmare; the instant 
you begin to stir under it, the evil is, properly speaking, gone. 
Consider, 0 reader, whether it be not actually so ? Evil, onoe 
manfully fronted, ceases to be evil; there i^generous battle-hope 
in place of dead passive misery ; the evil itself has become a 
kind of good.” 

Surely the truth thoso words embody should lie engraven upon 
all minds. Whatever we do, let us keep dear of Paralytic Radi¬ 
calism, the Radicalism which acknowledges with the utmost 
frankness the existence of intolerable evil, and yet counsels us to 
sit down contented or hopeless under it. No I the instant we 
begin hero ill Bengal to stir under the dreadful evil that afflicts 
us, that ev il, properly speaking, will he gone, and generous battle 
hope will have oomo in ploco of dead passive misory. To all 
practical men therefore we say, let us gird up our loins for 
doing, and know well that we are hew for this very purpose and 
for no other. “ Once rightly girded up, how may things will 
present themselves os possible” whioh no one now dreams of 
attempting. 

We are most glial to see the Friend of India, that old tradi¬ 
tional Power in the State, if not always wisely exercised, taking a 
decided stop in this question. Iu its issue of 9th instant, it says i— 

“ The nation retains its right to abrogate laws and internal 
compacts for the public good, but it also always admits its duty 
to pay tho cost, great or small. If a railway act is passed the 
power is given to take laud in the. public name ; only it is to be 
paid for at its full value. Why should not this be done in the 
case of the Permanent Settlement 1 Declare that the time has 
come when the publio interest demands that the Permanent 
Settlement should give way. But let it be paid for. In other 
words pay the zemindars to return to the ranks of nationality 
from whioh an act of Englishmen excluded them. They have 
a right to laild England to her word without quibble or equivo¬ 
cation. England has a right to say that the mistake of one 
period shall not lie perpetuated to all time. England has no 
right to repair the mistake without paying the price, One Wculd 
think that a man like Mr. Stephen, for instance, could adjust 
this difficulty to the satisfaction of the zemindars, Or, if not to 
that, at least to the meting out to them of strict justice, and at 
the sarnie time of abrogating a compact which sooner or later 
must fell. This is exactly the Course that has been taken in 
Ireland. The State admitted its compact with the Irish Church, 
hut it added that that compact bad become immoral, and could 
not be maintained. The fabric was unsound and must be pulled 
down to prevent it from foiling down and burying greater 
interests in its ruins. ■ Only the State paid.the 'price. We 
think that this is the course indicated by the signs of the times 
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right spirit, wo vwtMMfo'to think, in which to ap¬ 
proach this subject, and not that of Paralytic Radicalism how- 
over Radical. 

. .■" '.""""... . 

THE DECENTRALIZING SCHEME. 



The Indian Press has dome scant justice to the financial 
reform Which' has been inaugurated by Lord Mayo. Thus one of 
the two leading Bombay journals describes it as “the grasp, 
ing scheme put forward ip December,” and the other asa scheme 
tliat treats “ the Bombay Presidency like a subjugated province.” 
Upon the Whole, tho Resolution has been received with a very 
discreditable amount of carping, mid with the smallest possible 
amount of either able or candid criticism. In our issue of 
May last, we put the following words into Lord Mayo’s mouth as 
the expression of popular convictions upon the subjeot of 
decentralization, in the “ Financial statement that should have 
been delivered and was not 

“ Ittowcoiuetoaquestionwhichlam persuaded lies at the root of 
all administrative reform in this great ertipire. We must divest 
ourselves, as the Supreme Government, of a very large share of 
those responsibilities which are so unwisely engrossed by us. It 
is simply impossible, gentlemen, that we should succeed in the 
attempt to regulate and administer from this city, the affairs of 
an empire consisting of at least a dozen different nations, i t. 
is only by stating the difficulty in these terms that T can 
excite in your minds the idea that fills my own. Was it ever yet 
heard, I ask, in the history of the world, that such a task as has 
been devolved upon ns, or undertaken by ns, was successfully 
performed P I believe the effort to lie without precedent. What 
would bo 'thought of an attempt to devolve upon a cabinet 
sittiug in Paris the administration of the affairs of two-thirds of 
Europe ? And yet such a task would be easier than that we have 
undertaken here, whero tho people themselves render so little 
assistance to the State, and local self-government is unknown- 
Were the English ministry at this moment charged with the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, the control and disposition of the armies, 
the management of the finances and debt, the coiwtruetioii of the 
public works, the oversight of the police and municipal institu¬ 
tes, and the education of the people of all France, Spain, 
Austria, Italy, Prussia, Denmark, Poland, and the minor.Htates of 
Europe, in addition to the affairs of the United Kingdom,—it 
would but image forth what we are attempting in this city. 
This truly monstrous State of matte's must come to an end. It is 
siffiply impossible for Us, without indefinite harm and mischief, 
to interfere as we now do with the administration of affeim in 
provinces of which we know nothing. I would not exag-‘ 
gerate the evil, and it is all but impossible to do so. 1 am not 
ndvocal ing tlie disintegration of the empire. I would bind its 
provinces more rioeoly together, but I would not attempt to do 
so by the clumsy device of engrossing all authority in this city. 
Surely wo have before us in America an example of the course 
which we might follow here—a Central Executive, omnipotent 
for all imperial purpose*., with Odihplete local independence in 
the several States of which that wonderful empire Consists. Do 
you think America would have constructed forty thonfiiuid miles , 
of railway in the same time in Whktfi we lmve }uinfully Ulxmrod 
to construct /our If the systeni Of government which paralyzes 
ail local action here had existed there !* Gentlemen, tlie Gover¬ 
nor in Cuuneil in Madras should lie n real and net a sham admi¬ 
nistration. If that Government is uot eonijietent to determine 
what public works are essential for the Presidency, what taxes 
least objectionable to its people, what expenditure it should make 
upon education, what upon the thousand works of lueal improve- 
roent which it needs, and what establishments are required’for its 
public service, then should tt;give plaoe to one that is competent 
to decide upon these questions. What must cease is the casting 
upon us of purely local reeponsihilities, whicli we are not fitted 
to discharge, and the extgency nf which precludes our giving-just 
attention to purely imperial affairs.” 


! '^ww«'h^^.teth»c»ndourof tho Indian public whether 
thttfMtjgl'Aawftat fairly’rejiin^t. what we. have all Iwen 
demsiphg for yen*# past f Well, What hu» Loni Mayo done* 
He hds oomplied Hteruily with a very substantial piri of the 
request thus preferred. llonctlbrwiind, each local Gmemmrnt 
will determine For itself what ” public works arc essential for it, 

“ what taxes least objectionable to its people, what expenditure 
“ it should make upon education, what upon the thousand works 
“ uf local improvement wliich it needs, and what establishments 

are required for its public servioe, ” The concession' is 
honestly, frankly, and. loyally made, but is spoiled it ap¬ 
pears, because it comes burdened with the condition that 
each province is to determine for itself—what wa» part of 
our demand “ the taxes that are least objectionable to the 
people. The criticisms which have been passed upon the 
measure will uot raise the character of the Indian Press. 
When we remember how conservative power makes men, and 
with What difficulty concessions of this order are wrung 
from adiniiiistmtii.iiK, we think that Lord Mayo and his 
Council deserve public gratitude. Certainly are never expected 
last May, whan embodying the popular wish in the terms we have 
quoted, that its concession was so near at hand. No one could 
reasonably have expected the full reform desiderated to be at 
once granted ; nor would it have been wise to proceed in a mat¬ 
ter of so much gravity but in the tentative form that has been 
adopted We regret that we did not in our last issue recognize 
the value of the concession with less reserve. It is a most 
substantial and weighty reform, mid merits full aekimwledg- * 
ment on tho part of the public, for it has been conceded not to 
outside pressure, but to the loyal recognition by Government 
of the fact that what tlie people desired was wise and just in 
itself. 

The fact that the concession comes attended with the necessity 
of retrenchment or local taxation has been made too much of. 
The real mistake of the Resolution is the declaring tlie present 
allotments from the Imperial Treasury to be parraauont. That 
these allotments are unfair was shewn in our lust number. 
Whim they come to be readjusted upon really equitable prin¬ 
ciples, it will be wellif some of the uoisiost of theclamourors against 
the Resolution, do not find that undue favor has been shown them 
therein. 

Onr own conviction is well known—that no satisfactory 
decentralization of the finances is possible that does not 
begin with tho revenue side of the account, with an intelligent, 
determination of what revenues are properly local and what 
imperial. Madras, Ondh, anil the North-West Provinces burden 
their cultivators with au impost upon tlie land that suffices 
to defray the whole cost of the civil administration and of 
tho purely focal public works in each province, and still shews 
a large surplus every year. Why should the Imperial Treasury 
claim that surplus as its own 1 It does not belong to it: it 
belongs to tho proviuoo in which it is raised. Mr. Stranhey tolls 
us that the secret of “ setting our financial Rouse in order is 
i “shortly this,—‘Don’t expend imporial revenues upon focal 
i “ objects, but give the local Government a discretionary power 
j “ to raise their own funds for purely local purposes.' ” But 
! the previous question arises, what are imperial revenues P 
; If we are to assume that the existing revenues of Madras are 
imperial and to be appropriated by the Imperial Gown,mi nt, 
while we leave Madras to such -:ppl' iw* 1 r.Os it 
may tie -able to command for the construction of; the public 
works which it requires, wo mock its demand for independence. 

We take tho revenues, and get rid of all importunities for their 
'restitution. Surely, we must see that decentralization of this 
order would simply inflict further wrong upon the local 
■ Governments. The principle which should guide ns is obvioiis. 

To meet tlie imjanal charges of tho army, debt, home treasury, 

&o., tlie Imperial Government should receive in the first place, 
the proceeds of all such taxes on fall with equal weight Upon the 
whole country, such ao customs' duties, salt, stamps, o)jinm, tlie, 
i.(fire, die. The land revenue which falls with une^ml 
u'e'.giu uptsi me ptov.i.i-e- 1 . must plait'.,y Is 1 luoi so be a local tax, 

,il-‘ 'he abknrev, mid all other taxes, the weight o( which is not 
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standard of-living among the people offindia. Uponthe whole, 
tt» 3 *a dietaries of the provinces are-perfrnp* a JwWwhat 
iTjrwefmMo jilnfnni of the cwdinaryatyfo 
And if we odd thereto the simple, losuriee (rfvtoUopo, #|w-«>p- 
wee, and sweetmeats, we ejdtoist the tafeie iof tha Hindoo. ^ 

. « The food of the common-pagi*,!’ soysMonatstuart Etphia- 

atone. “ both iu the country and i« towus, is unlettva*edb**ad 
with boiled vegetable*, blsrified -W#*r' hr oB, ®d,-.^foes. 

I Smoking tobacco is nlmMit the only «»iyi Some few snioke 
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1,805,000 
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195,'001 
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lines of nulan, , ^ lln ,, i . r i sl ! G.ivirnmont should, ^turiontiug drugs; and the 

the only pu , > l tramways, muds irrigation, anil otheu rare iy drunk with spirit. .ibrnnksaakw is Oen&ieA todtop 

the revenues of the boa „ uull M Bengal, ftiCouctos ,& *jj$r M * *» 

works slundd. . 1(V them upon their tmt ; Wiuth of j, iucressesiB .t&imfadmi'liAmqW* «* 

Governmen ,or * w „ Bt fle^utralixation of the Mat. tsoced ; hut is so little of a natural propensity, th*t. the absolute 

° re , dit ' ! i£rv iT&ta —«■ *“ ^ prohibition of spirits; which exists ifi most Native states, in 

01 der as m each Government Is- ns- sufficient to keep it down. Opium, Which is used to great «M» 

the impu-.a. 11 - "• '_ al1 d resources in an ammaU tb(5 wegt 0 y Hindooetan, is peculiar to the Rajpoota, and does 

sessed atcording to V"P , g simplicity itself, and| llot aff( . ot tll? ] owm . c Wa AH but the poorest people ohew 

contribution Uwwo. _ v ^ totrotluction . We : w t leaf) with the hard nut of areoa, mixed 

nctlier difficult' ww . lo w 0 f the thing we seek for while; ^ a srirt ()f lime made from shells and with various spices, 

must not be deludedby oownling to the person’s means. Home kiniU of fruit are cheap 

we miss the substance. ^ tlmt the average annual re- ^ The upper <; W»os, at leust the Brahmin part of 

IV. 1 ’Ji'*1*- 'IVthe average annual charges for purely themt feave very little more variety ( it consists i» the greater 

neipts from the lmd, ana _ 18(U . C2 to 1808-69 wore M mimber of kiudB 0 f vegetables and spices, and the. cookery; 

local purposes, d « i . , Ml l aamfentida is a favourite ingredient, as giving to some of their 

richer dishes something of the flavour of fleeh. The caution 
used against eating out of dishes or on cariwts defiled by other 
castes gives rise to some curious custom. At a great Brahmin 
dinner, where twenty or thirty differem dishes and condiments 
are placed liefore each individual, all are served in vessels made 
of leaves sewed together. These are placed on the bare floor, 
which, as a substitute for a table cloth, ie decorated for a certain 
distance in front of the guests with patterns offlowers, &c., very 
prettily laid out in lively-coloured sorts of sand spread through 
tributing no more than £ 689 ,nw a yoai ^ ^,,1 rev enul frames in which the patterns are cut, and swept away after the 
the Imperial Government. ; n yj 0 cos t of the cm dinner. The inferior castes of Hindoos eat meat, and careless 

except this nmoiud. is c ■ r . i ,, tin, case woufi about their vessels; metal, especially, can always be purified by 

administration and public works. "-- 
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15,825,000 

1,524,398 

4,012,121 

' 95,562 


Dlfliil 

£ 

■ s> * 
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scouring. In all. classes, however, the difference; of caste leads 
to a want of sociability. A soldier, or anyone away from his 
family, cooks his solitary meal for himself, and finishes it with¬ 
out a companion, or any of the pleasures of the table, but those 
derived from taking the necessary supply of food. All eat with 
their fingers, and scrupulously was before and after meals.” 

* One of the most curious delusions erf our time is the notion 
that a people whose tastes are so simple, and yet so much in 
accordance with the climate, should ever be successfully taxed 
through the Custom House. The hope of such success is che¬ 
rished in forgetfulness of the fact that no tax ever draws well 
until it leachaB the masses. The success of indireot taxation 
at home arises from the fact that through the Custom House 
die* the highway of half a dozen products of foreign industry, 
consumed by every man, woman, and child in the country. In 
India, the people grOw literally everything which they require 
at their own door, In England we get a very large revenue from 
a very small duly upon tea, because every one uses tea; from 
sugar because every one uses sugar; and from ooffee, beoause 
every one usee coflee, and "because tea, sugar, ooffee we ell 

.must pass the Custom Houm. 

e showing thfi oonsumptioix per 
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WW* wary Om), : .wu!ihu, and ahfl* to the kingdom thus coo. 

erf 1 fSuiftljipQ t ,j «nnum, and nine battles 

.(it geUon) of wtoeeandspirtt#, tfjte wonder that the Custom 
Home yields a revenue ! 

Few persona have any adequate idea of the quantity of foreign 
produce consumed by even the poorest in England. A wealthy 
family, keeping 17 indoor servant** carefoliy managed, and spen¬ 
ding *8,000 a year, wUreonSume atory year we are told,— 

Tea.. 880 lb*., or 11 lb*, per head. 

Coffee w'e^e safer **«( ***** 180 » 81 » II 

fojgmr it 68 it fi 

wfi* tt0g*k 8gallons 

#* »» II 

Spirit!,,..... 81 II II II 






efcfefftdam&tim. Kcw we have adduced theee figures to give 
ner*e totto conviction e» imperfectly grasped in this country, 
that taste am easily productive only when they reach the 
masasej duly whan they reach _ evwybody.' We have not 
the smallest doubt of ths possibility of raising a Very 
considerable revenue to India from direct taxes Ming upon 
everybody, like the oapitation tax of Burundi. What we have 
ever doubted and denied is the possibility of our raising a large 
revenue to India from indirect taxation, unless we tax the ne¬ 
cessaries of life grown to the country itself; for the simple reason 
that the tastes of the people and the traditional standard of living 
amongst them are so exceedingly simplo. 


The consumption oCthe manual labour dess throughout the 
country, was made the subject of exact enquiry by Mr. Baxter 
about two yeart ago. He found that the average consumption 
of fifteen families of journeymen printers to Westminister, each 
family consisting of 4f persons, was as follows:— 

Tea ... 81 lbs. per year. 

Coffee ..t......... 21 „ „ 

Sugar... 161 „ „ 

Tobacco.„.... 6# „ „ 

Beer .. 106 gallons per year 

Spirit.-. 2 „ „ 

The average income of these families amounted to about £92 
a year, of which the rental absorbed .£85, and there was still this 
enormous consumption of foreign produce. The average con¬ 
sumption of six families to still poorer circumstances, living in 
the east of London,and earning an average income of £63 10s. 


per year, was,— 

Tea ..... 19 lbs. per year 

Coffee .. 64 ,, ,, 

Sugar........147 ,, „ 

Tobacco. 6| » » 

Beer . 36 gal. per year. 

Spirits .. 1 >, n 

Tho rental in this case absorbed nearly £14 of the mcom 
The consumption of the same class of workmon in the country 
towns of England was considerably higher, the amount saved in 
rental being spont in food. Thus the consumption of a Sheffield 
workman’s family earning £62 a year, but paying only £8 
rental, was,— 

Tea* .824 lb., per year. 

Coffee . 89 „ 

Sugar .. ... 182 „ „ 

Tobacco.14J i, n 

Beet . 160 gal. „ 

The consumption of the agricultural classes in the same 
neighbourhood, but earning lower wages, told still the same 
story.— 

HiEKisres.Father .. £39-0-0 

Mother . 8-12-0 

Children ... .... 6 -8-0 

—- £ 48-04) 


Expenditure .Bent and Bates . £ 4-11-6 


Comwnption., , .Tea 

Coffee .. 
Sugar ... 
Tobacco 
Beer 


19 lbs. per year 
18 „ ,, 

90 „ „ 

6 ., „ 

68 gal. „ 


The consumption of the very poorest class of agricultural 
laborers to the country, the farm laborers of Devonshire, whore 
families of S and 6 persons are earning less than £29 a year 
(26 Ra. a month) and paying £8-10 a year for rent, was still as 


follows: 


Tea..................... 641b*. ayear per family of 6 persons. 

Coffee-.—. i ,, „ »* 

^ ...... 84 „ h s 

,, u » 

We pause for a moment to express our indignation at tho 
disclosure this table wake*. Mo one will allege that the stand- 
aid of Bring of the average workman to the towns of Eng¬ 
land to above the requirements of the climate. While it is 
plainly luxury itatif compared with the starvation standard 
of the agricultural poor. And yet we have men to India whose 
one aim seem* to be to introduce the landlord system with 
its d ttoudwA curses into India, as the height of their statemau- 


OUR EXCISE.—II. 


It is impossible to follow up the suggestions which were raised 
to the Indian Eamomiet for January regarding the possible state 
of oar Exoise Revenue to India without collecting and sifting all 
kinds of details known and understood only by experts and local 
officials. Figures are only symptoms which may easily mislead ; 
they may indicate wide differences of result, but the causes can 
only he ascertained positively by a much more comprehensive 
analy sis than can be effected by mere comparison of returns. 
However, if any official personage thinks tho matter worth look¬ 
ing into, we can propose one or two rules for his general guidance. 
His object is supposed to be to eatisfy himself that the revenue 
from intoxicating spirits and drugs m India is nut diminished, 
or at least kept from rising as it might, by smuggling on a consi- 
derable scale. And he may coniine his investigations to those 
provinces in whioh the Central Distillery System is used, since, 
where distillation is in the hands of the monopolist formers, they 
themselves may be relied upon to put down interlopers; on tho 
cither hand, where the State has broken up all monopolies of dis¬ 
tillation, and haB merely insisted that all stills must be worked 
under Government inspection, m order that tho still-hoad duty 
per gallon may be duly realized—there it is obvious that the State 
has undertaken, as the first condition of a successful excise 
revenue, to put down and utterly extinguish contraband distil- 
lories. If this condition be not rigidly fulfilled, the system has 
failed i and even a non-offioial can peroeive at a glance that tho 
task is very difficult. The raw material for browing liquor 
grows wild over half of India; the only machinery needful 
is a pipkin and a bamboo ; the jungles afford at once 
fuel, material, and concealment, and tho pohoe have been known 
to be conveniently blind. Moreover, even when the distillery is 
actually carried on within the Government enclosure, the dan¬ 
ger is hardly less. The officer who measures quantity, tests 
quality, and levies the duty, is an ill-paid native clerk, who w 
exposed to severe temptations, for he can cheat the Government 
both as to the quantity and quality of the liquor passed eut, mid 
can levy the differential duty for hie own privy purse, with- 
out the possibility of being detected save by treacherous 
espionage. We believe that recent close scrutiny into the manage¬ 
ment of the Salt duty as taken at the pans in Bombay, has 
produced a violent presumption that very largo quantities of 
salt page out free; yet the Salt Customs establishment is much 
stronger to every sense than tho ordinary staff of an Excise 
Department. 

Thus stand the probabilities of the case. They must 
be taken for what they may ho worth in various parts 
of India; but they seem to present prima fame ground for 
disquietude, wherever the Central Distillery System has not 
been rigidly supervised. Of course, we cannot teJlwhriher 
rigid supervision is or is not universal; but the mere exsfflma- 
tion of returns, if they could be compared throughout India, 
might lead one a little further. Suppose, for instance, we could 
obtain from each province and government under the Central 
Distillery System, a statement giving the number of shops 
licensed to sell liquor, and giving also the number of gallons of 
liquor passed out (duty paid) from the stills,—we should then see 
vdhat rate* the number of shops bear in different parts of, 
India to the number of gallon*—that is, what quantity of liquor 
each shop draw* from the taxed still. If some shops drew on 
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exceedingly small quantity, tine would be suggestive, for tbe 
dealer must sell a certain quantity, or fhetracta would not keep 
him. And if these returns oould be taken for a term of, say fire 
years, we should be able to determinethe very important question 
whether the number of retail shops is hioreasing or decreasing 
in duo ratio with the variations in quantity of liquor distilled. 
All the retail shops are supposed, be it mmoml*red, to deal 
with the taxed stills, and with no other. If. therefore, in any 
province the number of retail shops has iiicreasjd, while the 
quantum of liquor passed from Stills is the some, this is odd, but 
not very remarkable, for vomjwtiiiou may have come into play; 
hut if Uio retail trade in liquor is found, by the gradual multi¬ 
plication of shops, to l«; flourishing handsomely, while the out¬ 
flow from the taxed stills remains sluggish, then we may begin 
tosnifl'vory suspiciously about the neighbouring jungles and hole, 
aud-comer suburbs. And as soon as the still-head liquor begins 
actually to decrease, in quantity passed out, whde the retailers 
are driving a thriving and spreading trade—if such a coincidence 
lie ever disclosed by any statistical comparison—then we may 
fairly and reasonably adopt the conclusion that the smuggler has 
been too much for the virtue or the vigilance of the exciseman. 
"We have recently observed in the Indian Mirror an article upon 
“ Abkarea Administration,'’ which brings up again very heavily 
against the English Government the old charge of encouraging 
liquor distillery for the sake of increasing thsrorenuederived from 
it. Upon this matter our present article does not touch, for the 
only point now at issue is whether the Fanning System (when 
properly managed) encourages drinking more than the Central 
Distillery System ; or whether it merely raised more revenue 
from the same consumption. We have said that if the Central 
Distillery System con lie proved to havo chocked intemperance, 
the loss of revenue is a guiu to the commonwealth. However, wo 
observe that tho Indian Mirror declares that “ tho number of 
" shops for the sale of intoxicativo liquor and drugs has, we, be- 
■“ Have, more than quadrupled in most of the large villages and 
4 ‘ during the last 20 years, at the lowest estimate.” If this he 
true, thou no condemnation can be too strong for such shameful 
maladministration. Bnt may we venture to ask our contem¬ 
porary for statistics P ft is oasy, moreover, to repeat tbe cry that 
no drinking went on under Native rule ; but the only persons 
who can now say what did go on in proviuoes which we now 
hold, are those who havo carefully examined the old revenue 
accounts of our predecessors, and who know whata vast amount 
of contraband distillation prevailed under their loose and 
unmethodical administrations, We should be glad to see tho 
Indian Mirror return to the subject, and deal with it more pre- 
•cisely. 

PRODUCE OF THE LAND IN N. W. PROVINCES. 


To the Editor of the “ Indian Economist.” 

SIR,—I acknowledge the courtesy and ability of your criticism 
on my estimate of the agricultural produce of the N. W. P,, but 
I will not trespass on your space by going largely over the 
same ground again. I will only say that I did not intend to 
draw such a “ hard and fast” line as you represent. I accepted 
a rate of 25 seers per rupee, although I asserted that SO seers 
was a more accurate rate to assume as the price whioh agricul¬ 
turists get for their produce, for this, and not the average market 
price, is the true point to be considered. The cultivator sells his 
produce in December and in May, and sells it always at a rate a 
little below the market rate for that prbduoe at that time, the 
motet rate itself being lower at that time than at any other 
month in the year. That juwareo sells much higher in May, Sad 
barley in October, is no good to the cultivator but pure loss : 
the increase gees to the bunnia as interest on the capital em¬ 
barked in his trade. At 90 seers the gross consumption, by my 
reckoning, amounts only to 26 millions sterling ; I added on 4 
millions to cover the margin necessary for the items you mention, 
the small luxuries of tie ’ agriculturists,' am} the' higher style of 
living' in towns. You’oottfrbnt ice with kh estimate which (dyes 
Rs. 0-2-3 a 'day as the dost " of a man’s snbsiAehce. ’ To this 


I reply thatin every English household in’the N. W. there are 
several' SdrVints receiving only "Re. 4 or Rs. 4-8 a month, or 
Ra. fl-g-2 to Rs. 0-2-6 a day. Vet mi this I have frequently 
known a family of 5 and 6 mouths to lie fed' and clothed. “Such 
people are, of course, far worse off than a cultivator'Wijo" con¬ 
sumes the produce of his own land, abd so for la not affected by a 
rise in the market. ■ 

Sut the principal point that you insist ajpis the value of fodder, 
(jowar stalk, chaff, oil-cake, and cotton see®,) which you estimate 
much more highly than I did, putting it, on the strength of 
Some Sindhana return b whioh I have not seen or have forgotten, 
(it half the value of the grain. ■ Now here you will notion that 
I was eareful to speak of the (selling vajjpe of fodder, 
moaning thereby not the market value,,but the quantity for 
which I suppose that a market exists. Tbe distinction I wish 
toldraw is this : Fodder is not, and from its weight cannot be," 
carried far, nor is there much more produced tliaii is required for 
tkftne consumption. The demand of the large central towns is 
supplied by tin: n/ghboaring villages from their surplus produc¬ 
tion. But suppose that over a largu tract the system Of oattle- 
feeding was suddenly changed, tliat stall-feeding was given up, 
and more land plaoed under pasturage, and that all the fodder 
was suddenly thrown on the market, what would be the result 1 
There would be uo sale for it, and the price would fall to nothing. 
Under the present economic condition of the country, there is a 
demand only for a very moderate supply, that supply being the 
surplus above home consumption. If a hundredth part of the 
fodder produced is sold, and if much more than that ooidd not be 
sold at all, it is idle to take the market price as the ruling rate, 
and, multiplying it by a hundred, to say that is the "value of the 
fodder.” As a matter of fact, the “ selling value" is the price 
fetched by the surplus only—the - price of the small quantity that 
is not required for consumption at home, and for which alone a 
demand exists. 

But whether this be so or not, I wish to point out how little 
auy concession on this score assists the main line of your 
argument as to the relation between produeo and land-tax. 
If the discussion is to be conducted only in the dry light of a 
philosophical enquiry, and to turn merely on the purchasing 
value of agricultural produce, I will agree (for the Bake of the 
argument) that a higher value ought to be plocedson fodder, 
hut when you try to effect a junction between this branch lino 
and your main argument as to what the assessment ought to 
be, I must assert that your argument is, to a certain extent, 
self-destruotive. The higher you raise the rate of consumption, 
the loss margin yon leave for taxation, Biuoe it is obvious that 
whatever be the quantity that the agriculturist with all his 
frugality, necessarily consumes, that minimum must be deduct¬ 
ed from his income in a financial point of View, and only the 
balance remains as a fund Out of which rent can be paid. From 
this point of view, I think you must concede the troth of my 
statement about fodder. Of course if the fodder is used, as you 
say it isin Nimar to support cattlebred for sale, that is not 
home consumption in my sense, and Hie fodder goes as fairly 
into the fond for taxation as if it was sold direct. But in the 
North-West the conditions are different; not only is there no 
breeding of cattle for sale, except in a few peculiar tracts, but, 
of the plough-cattle who are required to raise the produce we 
are discussing, not more than half, (if so much) are home-bred, 
the rest are purchased from Biuidlekhund and Central India. 
This fodder, then, supplies no! hitig to the tax-fowl; it only goes 
to support the hum .in and animal mechanisms by the exertions 
of whioli tbe existence of a tail-fond at all is created and made 
possible. In order to ascertain what this tax-fund ‘ is, we must 
deduct tbe necessary minimum consumption of agriculturists 
whom I take at i of the total population from the gifegs pro¬ 
duce. " I add to the consumption if million sterling (in 
QinuWs calculation put it at 8 annas per head) paid tint salt, and 
half a million as the price of half the plough-tattle, (assuming 
the total rihmbdr tb be 50,000 pairs at 6 amtes per plough, 
average value Rupees 80 ; perpair^duration of working life »0 
years.) T?Ms, tbeti,i« how the calculation of the abrpfatu stand* 
an fourawii’ asaSfeMiiiw teri 





nurplaji 84t millions, »o that if the true theoretic reek-rout 
■were taken, if: every etiftlvatdr paid in rent every penny that 
the produce gw and above what i» neoeeaary to keep him 
alive, the gmaewktal of the province would be 84 millions, and 
the land-tax, which is Half.the rental, would amount to 18 mil¬ 
lions. The possible maximum, on your assumption, ie therefore 
nearly three times the present assessment, or 8) times what it 
will probably be when the re-settlement ie completed; but far 
less than yon have yourself calculated a fair and full assess¬ 
ment to be. But now turn to my estimate. 1 put the total 
produce at 47 millions, reckoning export at 10 millions, but 
this figure, which 1 assumed with the greatest hesitation, was 
meant as as approximation to the full market value of the 
manufactured exports, which are chiefly indigo and sugar. It 
ie obivioue, however, that the value to the agriculturist is very 


offtoa* deya, J$c Mwonstone, afterwards Lieutenant Governor 
of ft* N. W, ProviMm on it an assessment of Rupees 

98,177. I« fan years, this assessment had utterly broken down, 
a ftird ofthe laadhad changed bands, the revenue oould not 
be collected, and hi 1848 it had to he reduced by 84 per cent to 
Rupees 74,990. Now by your calculation 84 millons of acme 
produce 98 millions sterling, or £3 S/6 per acre, and you maintain 
that in the good cW, tim« half or a third of this was actually 
taken, and that now even a mistaken lenity ought hot to reduce 
the land-tax below a sixth. In 1840 there were in this perguu. 
nah 86,838 acres of cultivated land, whose produce at & 8-5-6 per 
acre was 14,18,140 Rupees. Your minimum assessment on this 
would be Rupees 8,38,496. Grant that that produce has doubled 
in value since 1840 (which is an extravagant admission), still 
the gross value was then Rupees 7,06,070, one-sixth of which 
would be Rupees 1,17,680 or larger by Rupees 21,503, or nearly 
80 per cent more than an assessment that signally broke down. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

0. A. Eluott. 

The same gentleman writes to us in another letter— 

“As to Ntmar, you say nothing of tenures. If our assessment 
“ was a rent, you would be unanswerable, but it is a tax on rent, 
“ and as suoh we can't raise the rent, or touoh it, or take more 


much less. A great portion of the price is due to the manufac¬ 
turing labor and capital expended on it. Indigo, for instance, 
which as phut is worth 40 Rupees to the oultivator, soils 
for 380 Rupees in its manufactured Btate, and I shall probably 
be well within the mark if I put these exports as worth in tlio 
market double the value of the raw produce to the cultivator, 
quoad hoc, they tnay bo taken at 5 millions. I confess 
that this is more a guess than an estimate, but I offer it only as 
the best I can form :— 

Value of Grow pro- Home oonsumptlon of 
due* to tha oulM- the cultivator 

vator 

Food of 80 millions...80 millions 22\ millions. 

Seed corn. 3 „ 3 „ 

Clothing . 2 „ li „ 

Fodder. 2 „ 0 „ 

Export . 6 „ 0 

Salt and Plough bullooks ... 0 „ 8 „ 

42 29 

The surplus here,*. «. the rack-rent, is 13 millions. The full 
land-tax, if no cultivating or intermediate rights intercepted any 
portion of the rent-fund, would be six and a half millions. As 
I have said before, the full account, when completed, would pro¬ 
bably be five millions if no part of the province were permanently 
settled, and three millions, by my calculation of the rack-rent, 
are intercepted by cultivators who enjoy a beneficial interest in (ho 
land. The actual rent-roll of the North-West Provinces is ten 
millions sterling, of which the Government share at present is 
four and will soon be four and a half millions. If all our districts 
were liable to re-settlement, it would be five millions, and the 
actual and theoretical land-tax would agree together. 

There is another way of testing your conclusion which I have 
not left room for myself at the close of this long letter to do 
justioe to. We in this province are not unfortunately without 
records of assessments which have crushed out the life of the 
people, destroyed the heritage of races, imperilled the safety of 
the State, and broken down in the end. These records stand as 
beacon* to our settlement officers to warn them off the shoals 
they Should avoid. It is possible, of oourse,—nay, it is 
nature)—to fall into the opposite extreme j but though you 
have shown that Chatybdis is dangerous, it is not the less true 
thatSoyllais Isftl. If, then, 1 eon shew that an assessment 
framed on your principles would bo more crushing and more 
famous than an assessment famous for its severity, and which was 
found tobe impracticably Ugh, 1 Shall have urged a strong 
rebutter against the charge yon bringagainst settlement offioers. 

I h*to§in^on uiy .mth, id the Deoember number of the 
Jf. W. Severn* Rsjwfer, #7. McCtK.iiS'hag’B exoellpnt report on 
pergUhJHh Thfrtor in thd Myajesiae district This pergunnah 
-was assessed in 1840 by one of the best ofthe settiament officers 


“ than half of it, be it over so low.’’ 

It is necessary to remind the writer that that which seems to 
him so natural, the commutation of the State claim to rental 
into a mere tax upon the rental, is one of the chief subjects of 
our co mplaint Undor the ascendency of the school that has been 
incessantly tamjiering with the land revenue these years, our 
settlement officers have been instructed m the North-West 
Provinces to abandon half the rental (nett assets they call it) 
to the so-called proprietor, whereas under the last settlement, 
his appointed share was but one-third. In the Central Provinces, 
there was no proprietor-class at all, but Sir Richard Temple, 
equal to the occasion, has been allowed delitierately to nraln a 
olass to share the rental with the State. Without entering upon 
the vexed question of tho existence of proprietary rights m the 
North-West under Native rule, we are willing to accept it an a 
fact that,such nghts did exist, and that they were properly 
recognized by allowing their owners to appropriate a third of the 
rental, or nott assets, m assertion of those nghts. Nothing is 
more oertam at the same time than that this concession created 
a settled proprietorship m land, unknown in the country under 
the exigencies and irregularities of Native rule. 

A most ’generous and considerate treatment of these most 
doubtful rights had been shewn, and if any ehaugo whatever 
were to be made with regurd to them, every teacher of eeonomn 
scienoe will affirm, as with one voice, that the interest of tie 
commonwealth pointed either to tho reduction of their amour' 
or to their redemption by the State. But in some way or other 
the world knows not now, some one or other, the world knows 
not who, has taken it upon himself in the last few 
years to lay it down as a rule of all re-assessments that the 
State olaim should be again lowered, and that instead of one- 
third assets these so-called proprietors should tie allotted one-half 
the rental. The settlement, officer is simply carrying out hie 
instructions. It is a school of statesmen m Calcutta who are 
responsible for’ the change; s change, as we have said, 
in the teeth of the direction in which the State should have 
moved, as all economic authorities agree. The same school 
having their fling in the Central Provinces, have there mated 
a proprietary olaes for the very purpose of conferring upon them 
one-half the State rights. Our correspondent complain* that we 
«say nothing |.of tenures” in Nimar. Why our columns were 
filled, we thought, with the Malgoozar, at the risk of sickening 
our readers,.with the name. 

We aay “ nothing of tenures "—why! We simply refuse to re. 
cognise them t We demand their abolition; we say that 
their enation i* an outrage, and that the men who have assumed 
a right Of alienating one-half the State rights in the soil, should 
see their work reversed before their eyes- A more daring ravo- 
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lotion «w never tods ton tot wkieh ®r B»to*d Temple ha* 
effected in these Owtrel Proto**!' in tmeftwing thetote 
Claim to to rental of the land to to fulgoottr.' We ore only 
upon the threshold of this Halgwwsr question, and we toll 
luw* to burden our columns with it many day* to oome. We 
take up the first Settlement Report of these Provinces that 
comes to hand, it happen* to be the Chindwaree report, and 
here Is what the Commissioner himself teHs us about its tenures : 

“ Prom the time of the Makratta rule, the land has always been 
»< held on what may be called Zemin daree tenure. Every 
“ village had its Patel, who paid the revenue to Government, 

41 drawing the rents from the cultivators. The remuneration 
“ of the Patel was, as is stated, about 16 per cent, on the rental. 

“ The amount assessed on the village Was made known to him; he, 

" again, distributed this amount among the various cultivators. 

41 As is shown by Mr. Ramsay, neither (he Patel nor the oultir 
41 vators had any fined and indefeasible rights in the soil The 
41 whole of the land belonged to the Government absolutely, and, 

41 if a Patel refused to accept the terms offered him, or a culti- 
41 vator to pay hia quota of the assessment, the former would 
4 ‘ have been ousted from the Patelsbip, and the latter from his 
holding, The present settlement has been made with the 
“ Malgoosars (Patels) <o whom proprietary rights over their villages 
41 ham been aonceded.” Aud so, instead of the traditional 18% 
upon Government collections, these mushroom proprietors are 
allowed and enoouraged to screw whatever they can got ontof the | 
cultivator, while their own contribution to tho State is fixed at a 
few anna* por acre for 80 yearB to oomo. The course is so 
monstrous, so scandalous, so fraught with ruin in tho future, that 
we aro amazed that the whole Press of India has not long since 
forced its reversal upon the State. We protest with our whole 
might against the modern proceeding in the North-West of 
conferring half the rental upon men who were but doubtfully 
entitled to a third, and in the Central Provinces of conferring 
the entire rental—for that is what it oomes to—upon a class that 
had no claim even to a fraction of it, but from time immemorial 
hud received merely 18 per oeut, for collecting tho Government 
assessment. 

Were this revolution one socially or economically desirable 
we could understand its haring been sanctioned, but it simply 
means social convulsion and economic ruin to the provinces. 
Who shall arise to reverse the wrong! And when do our con¬ 
temporaries mean to look into it ! 

Wa have replied sot without some pardonable but uninten¬ 
tional warmth to our correspondent's statement, that wo say “ no¬ 
thing about tenures.” We protest to Mr. Elliott—who is in a very 
influential position, a position which noons, moreover, in the 
country is more qualified to fill—that this modern practice in 
the North-West of raising the so-called proprietor’s share in the 
rental from one-third to one-half the assets, to the logs and 
damage of the State, is an injustice and a wrong. Mr. Elliott 
himself tells us in his interesting letter, that the actual 
rent-roll of the Provinces is £10,000,000 sterling a year. Well, 
washould be wall content with £10,800,000 sterling as the issue 
of all eui criticism ; and we know very well that under native 
rule a very mild percentage Of this sum would hove been ac¬ 
corded to private proprietary rights. Where our native pre¬ 
decessors would have taken £10,000,000 sterling, less a mild 
percentage for collection or for doubtful proprietary rights, 
we, it is allowed, have been talking only £4,000,000. It will soon 
be a four and half millions However; and if all the districts 
were liable to resettlement, Would hfi five millions, four mil¬ 
lions and half, then, are all we are to expect from the lead of 
tii« North-West Provmoeefcr MVyearsto corns, Where mm pro- 
decern ore would have been taking tea, fib that in the toe of our 
enormanssspeedltuM upon irrigatten and railways is the Pro¬ 
vinces, past and prospective, the rent wettvaMe by to State 
in to yam ttOOlstobe about whs* it weain'MSO. 8a,great ft 
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to to to me nt cannot be raised. We pot to cpm thu*, beeawro 
into tones of exact statist**, it is in jto Jffif £% ! **>*»•"» 
oan dtmtofraie the fact we ^ Bgji& fo' 

under-assessed. It is only right to'ftdd tot l ',;* 
dogs not ooneeal tot he doss some ipjustiwtd Us own onri- 
hions by his letter. There is m violation of canftddneoUt our 
saying that he tells us in private eommuniotom* tot our 
strictures were really needed, am) toksur eettlemant offljoer* 
were undoubtedly drifting into under a as retm ept from to 
tot higher ones would break town, , t 

It would be easy for us to go through to Wtt#r Step 
by step and reply to it, but in to atom, of etetotios 
that are reliable it would aerve no gaSSlpfowpose, and 
we have no desire for a mere aargufosntftiive ridtory any¬ 
more than Mr. Elliott. His letters to to? value We 
and welcome, aud we rejoins to know tot ha, at all events, 
is alive to the wisdom and necessity of our resisting to further 
efforts of a school who, by their tampering with to revenue, 
have brought upon us all our present embarrassments. To 
took this evil is all we write for. 

What Mr. Elliott says concerning the fund from Which to rent 
comes iB of course true; but it does not help us in this contro¬ 
versy. The fund will vary in amount according to the value 
of the harvest, and it is this question of value that is in dispute. 
We aro satisfied that Mr. Elliott’s estimate is too low, and the 
tax-fund from which the rent oomes considerably higher ton 
he supposes. Tho harvest consists in the main of food for man 
and fodder for beast, and we believe that his estimates of both 
are too low, but in the absence of exact information we can only 
fell back upon such general demonstrations as we have given 
above. 

Before leaving this subject of produce however, and to 
consumption of food by the people, we may observe that Mr. 
Elliott seems to have forgotten, and we had ourselves over¬ 
looked, his own elaborate aocount some years ago of the 
stylo of living, and the value of fodder hi the Central Pro¬ 
vinces In his Settlement Report of the Hoshungabad district, 
he tells us (para 84) “ that the cultivator or laborer generally 
“ eats throe times a day, and tot a seer of rice or wheat flour, 
“ or one and a quarter seers of jowar, are reckoned the average 
“ food of a hard-workmg able-bodied man.” 

As a sear of flour is equivalent to 2$ lbs. of grain, Mr. 
Elliott’s estimate of the average consumption of to Central 
Provinces corroborates Captain Forsyth’s. Is to standard of 
living lower in the North-West than in Central India? In 
spite of the finer physique of to people, we are half disposed to 
believethatitmust beso. Upon the whole, we are disposed still to 
maintain that our estimate of to food-crop of to Provinces at 
2 lbs. per head per day, including therein to consumption by 
cattle, cannot be safely lowered. Mr. Elliott himself tells us in 
the Report already quoted, that "to cultivator who owns four 
I “ bullocks has, on an average, two or three oows and a buffalo 
“ also, and tot to buUnoks will get half a seer of tdti or team 
“ a day for two months." Again (para 60) tot “ almost every 
“ cultivator has at least one buffelo, and many have more ; 
44 large cultivators owning often eight or ten buffhloe*. They 
“ calve in July or August and remain in milk for six months; 

I “ those to* do not calve again next year, give milk for a whole 
“ year. The buffaloes are very well fed, and as long «» toy 
“ arc in milk their owner will grudge ^mm nothing. % seer of 
“ bmola and a seer of ofl-oake or vioi are commonly given aa a 
“ daily ration, and into cold weather to cultivator regularly 
“outs a large basketful of leaves of to her fcrMabitffWo. fa old 
“ times he sold the ghse : now that he is rieh he eats -if.” 

We suppose tot this is « feir description of to former’s 
management in to,North-West as weU ** in torn Prorinees; 
and to 4 tb *W to*, ft* to fags beooo&e tob, of bite 

he himself consumes ffoW forowdy ,h» .sold.. Surely, 
howewr, we wto utode # to fodder, in ear Mumfa <4 to 











W«thinkitwi»«war, and 
«ne th# # fWWWMtr m»to h# those settlement pritoeed- 
in4fn, _ fkyhigber the efcritttoed «f : Mwng upon the farm, the lew 
produce <rf course will there be tor rite. 

We Were hardly prepared for t±k« odnriseiOii that the full rent of 
the Provinces may he eatueeted at 13 milhane; the State 
demand mew while being four, It wm the fashion until only the 
other day, to describe it *e a rook-rent of half the produce, 
which Mr. JQlfott himeelf believes to be upwards of 40 millions 
sterling, end we contend mast be very much more. 

’Fan Government at Allahabad, is at test addressing itself 
in earnest to the gireparation of statistics concerning the 
agriculture of, the North-West Provinces. A recent Govern- 
tnent Qaaette gives us a series of elaborate statements concern- 
ing the harvest of the famine year 1866-69. The tables seemB 
to have been prepared under the oiders of the Poard of 
Be venue at Allahabad, and, as a beginning, they are most 
welcome, Bombay, Madras, and Bengal now stand alone in their 
neglect of this most necessary and most elementary work. 
According to those tables, the harvest of the North-West m 
*1868-69, was as follows:— 

GROSS PBODCCR N, W. PROVINCES 1868-69 

Acres Mounds 82 Its. 

Bice. 2,470,874 16,681,668 

Cotton . 971,886 1,1(0,4(18 

Joaree and Bajree . 4,392,890 12,866,273 

Oil Seeds. 475,331 1,923,0(6 

Wheat and Bailey. 7,267,873 46,316,722 

Pulse, gram, Ac. 1,663,238 6,667,616 

Other crops. 4,836,423 28,756,911 

Kurbee (or Joareo stalk). 1,960,911 24,408,448 

Acres... 23,934,426 138,878,882 

Mi 

Ghazeeporo district (particulars cot re¬ 
ceived) . 842 000 

Acres,.. 24,776,426 

Although the year was marked by a very scanty rain¬ 
fall, it is impossible to regard those figuies, in so tar ,is the pio- 
duoe is concerned, as even approximately true. Are we really 
to believe that the average produce of the land throughout the 
North-West m the yoar in question is rightly stated id the 
following rates 1 


Bice .7 Maunds or 674 lbs. per aore 

Joaree . lj „ or 246 „ „ 

OilHeed. 4 „ or 328 „ „ 

Wheat and Barley. 6i „ or 520 „ „ 

False . 4 „ or 328 „ „ 


Whatover damage may have been done to the khureef crops 
of rice, joaree, and til, there was no drought we belie\e to allect. 
materially the rubbee (or wheat) crop either m 1868 or 1869 ; 
and yet, according to these returns, tho total hanest of 
the year amounted but to 113,000,000 raaunds of food, of 
which the tables shew 29,000,000 maunds to have been 
exported, leaving for home consumption 84,000,000 maunds or 
about 3,000,000 tons But the people themselves who arc about 
80,000,000 in number, must at a moderate estimate require 
8,000,000 tons of food a year. The granaries must have been 
"well stocked," indeed, to have tided the people over such a 
deficiency as this. We find it difficult to suppose that there is 
»«t some vast error in the estimate of the yield of wheat Can 
it, we say, be true that the average yield of wheat and barley 
in the North-West Provinces in almost an ordinary season 
in but 620 lbs. per acre 1 We do not believe it. 

Tbs returns of the more valuable crops are given thus :— 

Sugar.,... 699,815 acres. 

Vegetable...106,420 „ 

Fnri« Trees,. „.169601 „ 

Hare ogrin we doubt these figures exceedingly, white nothing 
whatever is said either ef indigo, opium, or tea, although we 
tocwtWihtMri»*w ! lM*t tenthan-threeto four hundred thousand 
acme under ephtm alene In dm North-West. Could anything 
he more perftmetoty than Hie earetoee inmbliag together ef 
the tea, eager, opium, indigo, jute, tobacco, and ether rich 
etfttvrtfca, under «mh » beading a* thie— 


11 > i JVeduoe. 

Otter erops tow. - .28,766,941 Maunds 

Opium, minutely weighed by the seer, ie thus .registered as pro¬ 
ducing on the avenge 7 maunds per acre. Again, are we to bohevo 
that of the 24,000,000 awe* of tend in the North-West, of whioh 
about one-third (Modem Ipdia page 336) or 8,009,000 are irri 
gated, there are but 600,000 acres under cultivation with sugar, 
and 100,000 with garden produce l The Agra district is a dry 
country west of the Jumna, with less irrigation than most 
districts of the Provinces, and with the water far from the 
surface, and yet Mr. Campbell telle us that between 3 and 4 per 
oeut of the laud, 20 years ago, wag under sugar, indigo, and 
vegetable cultivation. It may seem ungracious to criticize in 
this manner the first efforts of the Board of Revenue to supply 
us with tho statistics we have so long demderati d But let us 
have honest work in their preparation. To Iwi of any worth 
whatever, statistics must be real and not the semblance* of 
things. It is a feature m these returns that they include for the 
first tune a mention of fodder, as part of tho hai vest of the laud,— 
Aim Produm 

Knrbee or Joar stalk ... 1,956,911 24,498,448 Maunds 

Are we to understand that this crop was a pun, foddei crop, 
and that the grain was cut down with it for the cattle f It 
would certainly seem so, from the shape m which the fact w 
recorded. N o mention, however, is made oithc i of grass, or bhoosa 
(wheat straw). To complete these returns we require an 
estimate of both When arc wo to congratulate Madras, 
Bombay, or Bongs!, upon following this Nortli-W< sf oxamplrf? 

THE LAND 

To the Editor* of the “ Indian E<onosmut'' 

Dear Sin,—It is with much painful (tmcct til lml I have observed 
how strenuously y< u uigi> the ainicst milmutid taxation ot land¬ 
holder m this eountiy. Why a mmi nlm pn»s«sses land m this 
anmtry should be pi evented from laying out inpilal upou it by 
a piohibltue aud exieptional system »i taxalmu laid upon its 
returns to which no other class is sulqoi ted fam quits unable 
to see. The only reason apparent, and 1 Itm the Inn one, is 
tliatidhe niiniubility nt land places the ptofils dm i veil fiuni the 
use of it more readily within the grasp of the taxing power 
than those of othei biamhesof indusliy. The facility which 
this mode of raising money presents, reunnmends itslnngly 
to those in authority, and blinds them to its paitiality and op- 
piessive injustice, and tho hanking and cnnimorual classes readi¬ 
ly give it their snppoit, because they see in the unlimited taxa¬ 
tion of land an exemption from a portion of thuirown Imidins. 
These parties assist the press and cany it with them, «lu|, the 
landholders, who are the victims,have neither tint know edge 
neeeasary for then defence, nor the power to make themselves 
heard. The system seems to me as impolite, us it is in , ist 
It* effect ie of cuurse to piohibit the application of uipiUi to 
tend for any put pose that will not yield twice the amount of 
profit expected from other industries. The theoiy on which it 
seems to be based, is that land, from something inlierout m its 
own nature, gives a continually ioci earn ug profit, to tlnnst who 
work it, ind«[>endently of the oaintal and labour employed upon 
it. This is oerlainly a fallacy, tmU veiy pernicious i>uo, That 
tend, as an instrument of production, has an inherent value of its 
own, is quite tiuejbut when once that value bos been deter¬ 
mined, there ie no reason to suppose that its productive power 
increases except in strict preportion to the capital laid out upon 
it. In oases in which its abstract value may have been rated too 
tow, it soon, whsn cultivation is once in progress, becomes im¬ 
possible to distinguish the portion of the profit derived from 
such deftoteney in the estimate of its intrinsic value from that 
derived from the outlay ef eepittd j and no attempt to rectify tho 
defeat by additional taxation.can be made without danger of 
aoduty reducing Hie legitimate return upon the capital, Of the 
offset ef the periodical eeresareenta eo strongly depreoated a few 
yean ago, but nowao stren usualj supported by a large portion ef 
xtfae press, my oem oeeo funtebes m example. I have landed pm- 
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petty which I greatly desire to improve by Hying out money 
upon it; but I (mum» t expect e return in the form of increase 
of rent that will do Entire than pay mo a moderate interest upon 
it j end with the prnepeet of that return being out down in afeW 
years hy a new settlement, I cannot venture upon the outlay. 
Can a system ho (vise which compels a landowner to avoid the 
investment of hm fund* in his own land, and to select other 
seourilns in preference J It is exactly the same with the native 
aenninhiiH, They will buy other land with the money they save , 
when they ran get it at a price that will give them ft certain re¬ 
turn ; hut thuy will lay out nothing In the improvement of the 
projimti they already poaaoaH. They cannot do so with a new 
asafaanient looming in the distance, except when they can 
seeimearito of profit rarely to lie obtained from any smt of 
otitlai. Af long as this system continues, agricultural prog- 
peut) will in ike little pi ogress. 

You bare said that the people are profoundly content and 
happy with thair leases (settlements 1) I believe it is Noiruisly 
and sadly the reverse. They lee! hltteily tint tiny mo nude 
the objects of an exceptional <nstem of exaction which keeps 
them minted to a un ir subsistoner, and hiunpns tin m in their 
efinite at impiovenient as no olhoi t lass is hampeied 

The (Ion iiunent may trj to timke a contented ugnuiltural 
class I>) dispossessing existing piopiirtnre,and dividing then 
estatiN nmong the lftlamieis omphoeil In cultivate them, and 
may foi « tunosucieed ; hut tho miccoss will lie but Imef, and 
will «nd iii extending and continuing the dmatisfai tlou. Tlino 
new holileis, pool and Imvly Ilinn 'h they be, and happy at fiist 
in then now-bom t iglits and [lossessiiius will soon fall into the 
same pi Mlion, Miffil the same giievftin.es, nud be the victims 
of the smile discontent as thru lute masters, 

I mIuiH be \eiyglnd it anything I have been able to say ahall 
hail too to leinnsidei tin* opinion you haw expressed, and to 
look at the subpit fioin a nmiM vaucsl and extended point of 
view Hum apparently yon bale liiUinto ihnie. It may be that 
you have nut had the oppmtunit v of testing, by ptaction] oxpui- 
enre, llie ooiieiiuoss of tile tbeoncs who li lime been your 
guide and by wind (excuse me fm saying) I think you have been 
misled. 

An Indian Landioud, 

North West Provinces, January 1871 


NOT® KV THE EDITOR. 

The moat simple, and perhaps the most effective, reply we 
con make to our correspondent, is to point out that tho total 
amount tho State ia exalting from the land of all India is bat 
£20,000,000 sterling a year Cal! it rental, or a tax upon rental, or 
what, | on .please, (hat is the amount of the exaction , and in the 
mam the impost is precisely what it was 20 years ago. Hnt m the 
interval a groat revolution in values has taken place throughon^. 
the world, and we have spent £100,000,000 sterling upon railways 
and £60,000,000 upon roads and works of irrigation in the 
country, with the general result of seeing the export trade rise 
from £18,000,000 sterling a year to £70,000,000 Twenty years 
ago the value of the produce of the soil of India was perhaps 
£200,000,000 atari hg, it u now we suppose not less than 
£400,000,000 1 and in these cironmstanoes it is oppressioni it seems, 
for the State to raise the rental. With all respeot to our oorrespon - 
dent, we remark that his arguments are familiar to ns as " house¬ 
hold words,” Not one of them will baer sifting.— Ed. I. E. 


SHEWLA ; OB SATURATED SOLUTIONS OF SEWAGE. 

-— w 

W« are sorry to see so intelligent a man as Mr. Bkney, whoso 
pamphlet upon Drainage and Oomervanay ought to have beets 
acknowledged last month, assisting to maintain the dttuaion of 
the Bombay community that they cannot afford themselves a 
supply of pure water. “ It is as much as the city can do at 
“ present to pay the interest on the loan incurred on account of 
“ the Vehar wa ta wo As, and although it *ja true that these 
“ waterworks were badly executed and outrageously financed, the 
“ financial difficulty shares ten in the face, raid will oantinne to do 

4< so until this generation has passed away. la considering any 

* 


scheme of additional water-supply for Bombay, the limit dt 
“craft power to raise water-loans must be remembered. I am 
“ aware that the Health Officer makes Ins demand for more 
“ water on the grounds of the necessities of public health, but in 
“ this question he occupies the double position of sanitary officer 
“and Justice of the Peace. Bating decided the quantity of 
“ water required for the city m the test capacity, he will be to* 
“ qmrod to show how it can he provided in ibis second,” We 
can hardly persuade ourselves that this ia Mr. Blooey's writing, 
N Dt afford a sufficient supply of pure water i A, heavy respon¬ 
sibility rests upon the writers in the local press who have ooutrivad 
to botray even the intelbgenoe of thaw city into the belief 
that the Island cannot afford itself a prefer supply of water. 
One of these writers has discovered that every man should bo 
allowed to drink water out of his own cesspool ifhe choose to do 
so ; while the other implores some good old Parses to die and 
bequeath a fortune to the community to meet the public want. 
And now we have Mr. Blauey joining these old ladies, and 
helping to swell their cry. Look at these facts: Bombay num¬ 
bers 8(10,000 people, and is the entrepot of a trade of thirty 
millions sterling a year. Tho place after all its losses, is still 
exceedingly wealthy, and its standard of living luxurious amongst 
tho wealthy, and exceptionally high amongst the poor. 
It is difficult to estimate what the annual expenditure of the 
Island amounts to, but that it is raauy millions sterling a year 
is certain. Its banter and rnaikets are crowded with productions 
which prove the unusually high standard of living amongst tho 
people. They have everything in abundanoe. They deny 
themselves nothing Tho markets aro simply superb, and are 
supplied in tho utmost profusion with fish, poultry, meats, fruits, 
vegetables, and a thousand articles of consumption unknown to 
the people m the interior of Indio. But oue thing they cannot 
afford themselves— Water. This great tropical city, the com¬ 
mercial capital of the empire, the geographical capital of Asia— 
indeed of the old world, can afford itself everything but— 
Water The wells and tanks of the place meanwhile aro saturated 
solutions of sewage, to drink which is death 

Now, it has been discovered that when the foundations of the 
mountains were laid, a vast natural reservoir for the Island was 
built for it by the hand of God in the neighbouring hills, 
less than fifty or sixty miles away, a resorvoir requir¬ 
ing but a solitary gap to be closed by the hand of man, 
to convert it into a vast lake capable of supplying the 
Island for all time with perennial fountains and streams to 
make it a paradise of tho nations. But the people cannot 
afford it, although tho cost of this grand work from first 
to last is estimated at no more than £1,260,000, or perhaps 
£1,600,000. As there happens to be no providential Bakery in the 
adjoining hills, the people do, somehow or other, contrive to find 
about £10,000 a day for their bread, bnt they positively cannot 
afford £300 a day for water! Was there ever such drivel 
forced upon the common sense of a community os counsel! 

The total cost of giving the Island a permanent supply of 
water to meet all wants whatever, would be covered, it is admitted, 
by an outlay of £2,000,000 sterling. Thus— 


Existing debt upon Vchar Works . £360,000 

Estimate for Shawls reservoir.£1,660,000 


’ Total . >>t . £2,000,000 

Mr, Blauey is a sensible man, and we beg him, in Heaven's 
name, to look at these figures. Five per oent upon this outlay 
is just £100,000 a year, or £300 a day. We feel almost ashamed 
to osiry the discussion beyond this fact. , Look at what this 
Shewla reservoir would accomplish for the Island. It seems to 
be overlooked that the supply of water which it would plaoe 
at the oommand of the Municipality would bring an immense 
income with it The markets of Bombay are so important, that 
wherever water is to be got in its neighbourhood for the culti¬ 
vation of fruit or 'vegetable*, the rental at Qm Had beoomse 
enormoua Thus the market garden ground at Pareil lets for 
Be. 160 per acre. Now Shewla would not merely give Bombay 
86 ga llo ns of weter per heed per dey for domaatin nee, but * 
vestsupplyfor the irrigatitmof market gardens along the whole 
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course at Urn aqueduct. To iw own mind, there w positive 
guilt the wanton neglect by a great oily like Bombay of to 
simple a*wi 'tfeAfjSiwwre,; jpd yet £»q«ad a work, which lie* to its 
very hand inviting acoamqiiiahment, for ite own benefit first and 
then M BO incentive and example to other cities. It ie in 
the name, not of extravagance bat of true economy and 
of Common sense, that we insist upon the work being 
done. The petty schemes put forward by the engineers for patch, 
ing up the Vehar supply ire the devices of sheer mcomiie- 
tency, the proof of wont of blear insight. Though Shewla 
were to cost five nulliona instead of one, it is doubtful whether 
the work should not be done. The man who uses the word 
“ afford!' in Buch on association as this is simply an idiot, 
when the real state of matters has been once pointed out. The 
Bombay community cannot, “ afford' itself a supply of pure 
water, although it can afford a supply of everything else in 
abundance ! jfilOJOOO a day for bread, but not j£ 300 for water. 
The secret of this folly is that the system of municipal 
taxation is altogether faulty, and requires radical reform. A 
most important lieginuing waa made two years ago, when the 
Town Duties Bill was passed in the teeth of the Noodledom of the 
place. Dr. Blaney feels the municipal shoe pinch him, because 
cobblers made it, and not workmen. The system of water rates 
in Bombay is simply a fraud from beginning to end. Six or seven 
thousand men are made to find water for the whole 800,000, and 
the burden is of oourse very heavy. A general water rate, and 
a tritiiug iucroaso of the Town Dues, arc the right measures to 
take. Common sense and sound economy alike dictate the 
reform, and with it will como the Showla reservoir with the 
thousand advantages and blessings it will bring the community. 
If Bombay could ship its publicists and obstructives on board ship, 
and send them a voyage round tho world at the oxpense of the 
municipal treasury, it would be a very cheap outlay of public 
money. “ The quack bootmaker is considerable, as corn-cutters 
can testify—but the quack political doctor !” 


EDITORIAL NOTES' 


The Madras papers will, we trust, pardon our saying that they 
would do well to intimate the regularity with which tbn daily 
journals of Bombay publish the weekly returns of their Presi¬ 
dency Bank. Sometimes for weeks together no bank statement 
whatevor appears in the Madras papers, and at others the same 
stale balance sheet is published day after day for weeks. 
The official Gazette is partly to blame, wc observe, for the 
irregularity, but not wholly. 


A local contemporary states that a Veterinary College is 
likely to be established as one result of the labours of the 
Cattle Plague Commission, and that a Chair of Agriculture will 
probably be added thereto. “ This college, it is lielieved, will be 
placed under the control of the proposed Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment but where the collego is to bo formed is not stated. 

We doubt if our contemporary is rightly informed. At all 
events we should think the model farm would be the proper place 
for the veterinary schooL 


According to the last Administration Report (1869-70) eight 
hundred and thirty estates were sold in Bengal during tho your 
for Bs. 17,973 arrears of revenue. Tho estates realised, we 
are told, Re. 7,10,619. Of these, 68 estates assessed at Us. 9,300, 
were purchased by Government for Rs. 64 ; while tho remaining 
772, assessed at Rs. 62,053, were purchased by private individuals 
for Rs. 7,16,485. Tho Indian Daily Examiner onquires if these 
soles were bom fide, or brought about by the superior holders 
merely to quash under-tenurea 2 “ It seems strange," adds our 
contemporary, * that estates, a number of which sokl for the ag- 
“ grogate sum of He. 7,16,466, should be suffered to go to the 
“ hammer for Rs. 17,978.” The'price realised represents, we 
observe, about 14 years’ purchase of the assessment 
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Th* uncertainty of Indian statistics is so great that it is 
abnoeb idle .to argue from them. According to the last Admi- 
uistration Report from Allahabad, tho population of the North- 
West Provinces is nude up aa follows 

RPa.MtMtMl...M..... . . 10,160,030 

Women . 9,194,668 

Children under 12 years, Male... 0,018,786 
Female 4,718,414 

- 10,732,200 

80,086,998 

It is almost impossible to believe that these figures are true. 
The approaching Census, upon which no pains should be spared, 
will lay tho foundation, we may hope, for solid statistical 
researches. 


Ws noticed in our last issue that the acreage under cotton cul¬ 
tivation in the North-West Provinces this season and in Central 
India is in both cases somewhat wider than in 1869-70. In 
Madras, on the other hand, there seems to lie a considerable 
falling off, the figure having fallen, according to the official Gazette, 
from 1,288,263 acres m 1869-70 to 1,074,663 acres in the present 
season 1870-71, It is impossible, however, to place any trust in 
these figures, as simultaneously with their appearance the 
Madras Board of Revenue publishes a report, in which the 
acreage under cotton in 1869-70 is declared to have been 1,604,088 
acres, while the Administration Report for 1869-70 just 
issued, tells us that the area was 1,771,378 acres, exclusive of • 
M alabar and South Canara I N ow look at these variations :— 
Acreage under Cotton — Madras, 1869-70. 

According to last official QazetU . 1,074,563 acres, 

„ to Board of Revenno .. 1,604,028 ,, 

„ to Administration fioport 

(excluding Malabar and Canara). 1,771,378 „ 

Commenting upon the Board's returns, a Madras paper gays,— 

“ It will be thus soen that tho cultivation has about doubled 
"since 1862; and yet Manchester is not satisfied.” If the 
official Gazette is correct, and the Madras Board of Revonuo have 
reported faithfully tho cultivation of 1869-69, there has been no 
increase at all during the ten years. 

1859-60 According to Board of Revenue.1,076,668 acres. 

1870-71 „ to Official Gazette .1,074,608 ,, 

Could anything bo mure unsatisfactory, or more discreditable, 
when we remember that our land revenue system gives us such 
(•cculiar facilities for obtaining exact information ! We do not 
venture to give an opinion as to the respective claims of these 
conflicting authorities upon our belief. 


“ Wh*i we really need,” says a writer in tho Pioneer, “ as the 
“foundation of solid improvement i o agriculture and the land re- 
“ venue, is a minute and comprehensive investigation by profes- 
“ sional exjHirts of the present actual condition of the land, ami 
“of the cultivating classes, their ways of cultivation, and then 
“ means. We shall then, and then only, discover surely what 
“help they want, and wo suspect that m many provinces it 
“will Iws found that they mainly want nwney Htiwerer this 
“ may lie, we are convinced tliat all further allotment, of the 
“public fluids to industrial development should be preoeded 
“ by an exact survey and scrutiny of the status quo of things 
“ os they are.” 

The writer overlooks, we think, that we have already a mass of 
minute information concerning the agriculture of the country in 
the Secretariates of India, that simply requires to be sifted and 
collated and summarised, not by “ professional experts" but by 
men gifted with clear insight—Carlyle’s seers. How can we rea- 
sonlbly oxpeot to get from mere “ professional experts”—for by 
the term, wig suppose, our contemporary means “ professional 
agriculturists'’—information so foil, so varied, and so minute as 
we already possess in the Settlement Reports of the country ( 

Bombay we know possesses reports upon the agriculture of its 
provinces not to be surpassed for the skill with which they have 
been drawn—reports 40 and 60 years old which have never been 
utilised to this hour. And every province of the country has siau- 
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lar report* buried in the mourn at One rooted room*. It will 
be the biufowe of the new department to disinter these 
reports at once. Bit months at honest Week, with a competent 
staff, would suffice to shew how valuable a mass of in¬ 
formation we already possess, while the bringing together of these 
reports, and the work of comparing and classifying them would 
result in the decemment of great leading facts for our acoeptanoe 


and guidance—that we may not for ever be beginning our work 
anew, repeating the*same enquiries and the same errors over and 
over again. Let us use what we hate already in our hands. 


Wjc observe that Mr. Blaney in bis valuable and interesting 
pamphlet upon the drainage and conservancy of Indian 
towns, makes the following quotation from our columns;— 
The Indian Eomomut of September 10th I860, says,— 11 We 
“ have not the smallest doubt of the possibility of raising a very 
“ considerable revenue in India from direot taxes. We have never 
K doubted the possibility of doing so. What we have doubted 
“ and denied is the possibility of our ever raising a large revenue 
“ in India from indirect taxation, for the reason that the tastes 
“ of the people, and their standard of living, are very simple, and 
*' that the soil itself produces all they want at their own doors." 

The oomment which Mr. Blaney makes upon this passage is 
as follows]:—*' In Bombay about eight or nine lacs of rupees per 
11 annum are derived from octroi duties. The testimony of the 
“ Duke of Argyll is to tho following effect: 1 It is impossible in 
“ ‘ any country to roach the masses of the population by direot 
11 taxes. 1 If they are to contribute at all to the expenditure of the 
11 State, it must be through taxes levied upon somo articles of 
“ universal consumption. If such taxes are fairly adjusted, >q 
*■ large revenue can be thus raised, uot only with less conscious* 
“ ness on the part of tho people, but with leas real hardship upon 
“ them than in any other way whatever.” 

Mr. Blaney has understood neither the Indian Economist nor 
the Duke of Argyll, between whom there is complete accord upon 
this question. When the Duke of Argyll says that “it is impossible 
in any country to reach the masses of the population by direct 
taxes,” he means direct taxes after the European model, such as 
the Income Tax. He does not mean that you cannot reach the 
masses by a capitation tax. So, if Mr. Blaney will refer again to the 
Economist of 10th September 1869, he will find that we were 
simply denying the possibility of raising a large revenue in India 
through the Custom House, because no article of universal con¬ 
sumption passes through it, and affirming that a very considerable 
revenue might be raised by direct taxes “in the immemorial way 
of the oountry," t.e., direct squeezing. Mr, Blaney can hardly have 
forgotten that Bombay owes its eight or nine lacs of octroi duty 
largely to ourselves, who pressed them upon the Bench 
at the cost of much personal obloquy, and the temporary loss 
of many friends. 


Thu results of the last half year's operations of the three State 
Banks of India, are as follows 


J K 5 r 

Bank of Bengal..Rs. 2,20,00,000 Rs, 6,81,269 54 per annum 

„ Madras .. 50,26,000 „ 2,16,430 7 

„ Bombay .. 00,00,000 „ 1,40,707 5 

The amount of profit undivided, and the reserve funds of each 
Bank respectively, on the 31st Dcaembcr, were:— 


VntlivuLtd 

PrqfU. 

Bank of Bengal. Kb. 70,823 

„ Madras .. „ 25,066 

„ Bombay.,.. 20,126 


Bmtik 
St«t Dmmtxr. 

Rs. 16,07,789 
„ 6,82,600 
„ 4,16,000 


The resources of each Bank, and their employment were 
severally as followsj— B 


assesses*- 


Bit ok Btnffn! 


JtfoJuJ Ami tgjfowfav 


mumn. ‘ Rs. 

Govt, Securities.. 1,16,86,000 

Leans on do, . 66,20,000 

Bills discounted. 1,7241,000 

Cash Balsaees uaem- 
ployed........ 64)8,64,000 


Be, 

6,88,000 


't- 


Rs. 

10,58,000 

58,41,000 

84»45*00 


8,48j«SM»0 2,90,77,000 *,80,27,00© 


The figures furnish a striking proof of tbs stagnation of trade 
in the oountry. Of the /ii,000,000 eapttsd end deposits tn their 
hands, the three banks between them are barely m to invert 
A8,000,000, and have four-fifths of their resource* lying unem¬ 
ployed in their oofiers. The wonder is thet they ere able to declare 
any dividend at all, and abareholders may be congratulated upon 
their good fortune. The disoount rates of the Bank of Bengal 
were unchanged throughout the wlitfie six months under review. 
; We esunot hut think this state of matters indicates a want of 
: enterprise or insight somewhere or other. Here are j£ 12,000,000 
of money lying unemployed in a country destitute of almost svery 
mark of modern civilisation, and in the heart of rich and popu¬ 
lous cities, uot one of which we believe possesses the simple 
luxury of a swimming bath. 


Almost equal uncertainty seems to characterise the Bombay 
returns, if we may believe a local writer, who says ; “ The Com- 
‘‘ missioner's average estimate of 60 lbs. per acre would repre- 
“ sent last year's crop of Kattiawar as 70,464 candies, or 168,028 
“bales, which, added to the ‘ amounts realized* in Broach, 
“ Ahmedabad, Ac., make a total of 220,872 bales. And yet we 
“ know that 456,370 were received from these districts in that 
“ year, and the residue of Dhollera, Veravul, Ac., left behind 
“ at its close was unusually large.” 

Messrs Robertson, Brothers A Oo. simultaneously oomplain 
frornDharwar of the Cotton Commissioner’s “astounding state¬ 
ment” that the production from the CoUectorates of Dharwar, 
Belgaum, and Kulladghec will bo only 53,160 bales as calculated 
greatly to mislead all persons oonneoted with or interested in 
the trade of these districts. “We are at aloes, they say, “to 
“ 'understand how the Cotton Commissioner can estimate 
“ a general yield from a healthy crop at the low figure 
“ of 19 lbs. per acre, when in some parte the uativee estimate 
“ 16, ni others 12, and in tho woret 4 maunds cuppas 
“ per sore, so that taking a low average of 8 maunds cuppas 
“ we must surely have 56 lbs clean cotton per aore. We 
“ do uot know who supplies the Commissioner with his informa- 
“ tion regarding Dharwar, but the source is evidently not a re- 
“ liable one If the dumbifl, mahalkerry, and ryots told the Col- 
“ lector that tho rain had increased the disease of kurree-jeegee, 
“ and tliat the prospects of a much larger crop than last year 
“ were not very great, their object in saying so must have been 
“ to induoe him to reduce their income tan or rent.” 

Our agricultural statistics are at present so unreliable, 
that it is impossible to build any conclusion upon them what¬ 
ever. In the meanwhile we give for what they are worth, the 
latest estimates of the acreage under cotton this season through¬ 
out the country: — 

North-West Provinces..... 1,247,484 acros, 

Central Provinces... . 768,781 „ 

Hast Berar. 887,010 „ 

West Bene- . 802,417 „ 

Madras.... 1,074,603 „ 

Bombay (including Sind and tha. Native 

States) . 4,020482 „ 

The Cotton Commissioner affirms the Bombay area to he 
646,063 acros below the average of last season. Ho ostimatea 
as yet have been received from the Punjaub. Neither Oudh nor 
Bengal ever attempt any, nor, indeed, keep any record whatever 
of the cultivation. 


Capital."... ■ 

Government deposit*.. 
Private depoetm ....... 

Book Post bills,Ac..... 


2.86,07,000 

3,01,61,000 

0,11,84,000 

3,64,000 


84246,000 


61,8?,80O 
W.52.UW 
i .IS 30/.00 
11,62000 


2,88,31,500 


64,16,000 

81,08,000 

2^8,00,000 

13,22,000 

841,64,000 


Tax prices realised at the opium sale of 0th instant were as 
follows ?— 

Chests.. Highest. Lowest. Avenge, Proceeds. 
Better ..... 2,066 1,106 I486 1.168-14) 20,80,250 

Benares .... 1,666 1,140 1,160 J ,184-0-8 1849,071 
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PrfceBhasre been comparatively steady at abont these quota- 
tions fortpany months past, and arthe estimates of tiie year 
^ of 876 Rupees per chest on 

48,000 eiteta, tbeactuafe wl thus prove better than the 
estimates by seventy-five lakhs ; and as 68,000 chests ore 
announced for sale during the present year in place of 40,000, 

opium, in ro fur as Bengal is rouoeraed, wiM show favorably in the 
coming budget If Sir Richard Temple bases bis expectations 
Upon a probable reoeipt of Rupees 1,060 per chest, which we 
should think a safe figure, the estimate will stand for the coming 
year at Rupees 6,46,00,000 instead of the Rupees 4,77,00,000 of 
last budget The yield of the Malwa drug, if not quite so favora¬ 
ble, still premises te exceed the estimates. Up to date of 14th 
instant 33,881 poises had been granted during the current financial 
year which, at 600 Rupees the ohest, will exceed the £20,00,000 
estimate of the budget Should the drug come forward as freely 
daring the remaining six weeks of the present year as it (lid 
in 1870, there will be 6,000 more passes wanted, and the 
Mahva actuals will exceed the estimates by 30 or 40 lakhs. 


Upon the whole, the financial prospects of the new year are 
bright, and although we do not ourselves feel, os we have said, 
at liberty to urge the total abolition of the Income Tax, 
the fact that the opposition to it is universal and bitter, 
should have great weight in the eyes of Government. “ The 
true end of legislation," says Edmund Burke, “is to follow, 
" not to force, public inclination. It would be droadful, 
‘'indeed, if there was any power in the nation capable of 
“ resisting its unanimous desire, or even the desire of any 
“ very great and decided majority of the people. The 
“ people may be deoeived in their choice of on object, but I can 
“ scarcely conceive any choice they canmalce to be to very mischieo- 
“ ous as the existence of an y human fotec capable of resisting it. 
“ When Government and the people differ, Government is gene- 
“ rally in the wrong.’’ So, too,ha, 1772, when speaking on a Mill 
respecting the import and export of corn, the profound and 
eloquent statesman stud,—“ I give way to the present Bill not 
" because I approve of the measure m itself, but because I think 
“ it prudent to yield * * * the people will have it so, and 
“ it is not for their representatives to say nay.” 

Theso woi'ds embody such profound wisdom that we would 
press them upon Lord Mayo’s notice. Thcro can be no doubt 
whatever that the people are opposed as one man to the In- 
come Tax. Well, whether they are right or wrong is no longor 
the question. “ The proper business of a statesman,” says Mr. 
Buckle, “ is to contrive the means by which oertain endB may lie 
“ effected, leaving to tho general voice of the oountry to detcr- 
“ mine what those ends shall be, and shaping his own conduct, 
“ not according to his own principles, but according to the wishes 
“ of the people for whom he legislates, and whom he is bound to 
“ obey.” 

With whatever limitations we may hold this doctrine in India, 
the passage embodies a great principle for the statesman’s 
guidance- Feeble and shallow men spend their little foroe 
in resisting tho popular wish till they find themselves at 
length compelled to yield m the midst of deserved odium, 
where a statesman, by prompt and graceful concession, puts 
himself at the head of the movement, for that guidance 
and control which are at onoo granted him by popular acclaim. 
Lord Mayo has dono a wise thing in the issue of the late 
Financial Resolution. We think he would be well advised 
were he now, without sinking, or professing to sink, hisown con¬ 
victions, to repeal the Income Tax in deference to what is 
plainly the universal wish. 

SIU. 




RAW PRODUCTS IN DHARWAR. 

The following fetter has been addressed by Dr. M. M. Macken- 
sie, Superintendent of Jail, Dharw&r, to the Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, Revenue Department, Bombay, dated 18th August 1870 
1 have the honor herewith to submit, for the information of 
His Exeellency the Governor in Council, a printed summary of 
my efforts in sericulture, the uRilixation of the wild aloe, and to 


abb of other plants or shrubs producing fibre ; 

.. meats, wMfc sdk end sloes, dote from 1866, but 

with the other articles onljrfrom this and the preceding yew. 

sax. 

W^en I first commenced my experiments in silk culture, I had 
no idea that I would carry them out so extensively; but sa 1 
found my efforts rewarded, and success undoubted, I was en¬ 
couraged to go on with them from year to year; but had I in the 
outset deemed that such would have been the case, I would have 
submitted regular detailed reports to GovCnment diroot. 

A I now bog to present them in a complete form, brought up 
to the end of June of this year, and being now convinced by 
practical experience of the capabilities of this climate for a great 
remunerative and suouessful extension of such works, I will leave 
it with Government or private parties to oarry them out to their 
full extent, but 1 will retain only a few of the silkworms for the 
benefit of any who may desire to have them. 

3. My previously reported experiments date from June 1808 
to September 1869, and this last one from October 1869 up to 
the end of Juno of this year, giving respectively throe trials of 
ten, six, and eight months. 

4. In order to satisfy myself that my former anticipations and 
deductions were correct, not only as to the actual production of 
silk, but through caro and attention as to the possibility of a 
gradually increasing yield, 1 set apart equal quantities of cocoons 
chosen promiscuously from each.oxperiment, arid the results I 
beg to present in a tabular form, giving the results as per lbs 
100 ’ 

Statement showing Results compared unth the previous 
Experiments. 

First ExrxRHUN is domino 10 Moxths 

Yield per Month. 

Baw Silk. 


Weight of | Weight of Raw 
Cocoons. Silk. 


lb. oz. dr. 
88 6 8 


lb. ox. dr. 
5 16 0 


T 


Cocoons. 

lb. oz. dr- 
8 13 0 


lb. oz dr 
0 9 8 


Second Experiments during 6 Months. 


Weight of 
Co ooons. 


lb ox. dr. 
67 6 0 


Weight of Raw 
Silk. 


lb. 07. dr 
4 16 8 


Yield per Month 
Cocoons 


Raw Sdk. 


lb. oz. dr 
9 8 0 


111 . oz dr. 
0 13 4 


Third Exi'Hiimknts during 8 Months 


Weight of 
Cocoons. 


lb. oz. dr. 
113 6 12 


Weight of Raw I 
Silk. 1 ' ~ 


Yield per Month 


lb. oz. di. 
11 4 12 


Cocoons 

Tli. oz. dr. 
14 2 0 


Raw Silk. 


i lb. oz. dr 
! 16 9 


Statement showing proportionate Results compared with 
previous Experiments. 


First Experiments, 
10 months. 


Second Experiments, 
8 months 


Cocoons, 

Raw Silk, i Cocoons. 

Raw Silk 

Cocoona. j 

lb o*. dr. 

1 

lb. o*. dr. lb. oz. dr. 

ib 

oz. dr 

lb oz. dr 1 

100 0 0 

6 J.1 OilOO 0 0 

8 

11 0 

100 0 0 ) 


Third Experiments, 
8 months 


Raw Silk 


9 15 0 

The above shows a steady increase in each jieriod, the last 
| yielding 3 lbs. 4 ox. over that of the first. 

5. As m previous reports, 1 now also ajipend a statement of 
i the monthly yield for the past eight months, showing a product 
1 of 11 lbs. 4 oz. 12 drs. raw silk out of 113 lbs. 6oz. 12 <lrs. 
I cocoons, and which, after deduction of convict labor, leaves a 
j profit of Rs. 48-6-0 out of Rs. 90-6-0, or a clear profit of llo per 
! cent, on the value of the labour; these rates are of course based 
| upon convict labor, which is taken atan average oftwo annas a day, 
I or 3d. in English money. Of course even with free labor all of it 
can be carried out by the employment of women and children, 
except the throwing or throwsting operation, i. removing the 
silkITOm tho cocoons; thisindiwiauttl (and only one is employed 
in the jail) may be put down at 12 annas, while in the non.work¬ 
ing intervals he may well act as general supervisor. The usual 
labor rates in these districts are, for male adults, from 3 J to 4 
annas per day, women 24to 3 annas, andfor children, from 1 anna 
to If. Carrying the experiment* on still further through their 
bleaching, washing, and dyeing processes, and taking the Hoobleo 
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TABLE No. 1 

Result of Silk Cultivation in the Dhcunwr Jail from October 
1869 to June 1670 inclusive,—eight months. 


Months, 

Weight of Wciflftt of IUw 
Cocoons. Silk. 


lb. ox. dr. lb. ox. dr. 

4 6 4 0 8 8 

28 5 8 2 14 0 

l 16 0 0 2 8 

5 8 0 0 7 4 

! 21 5 0 2 10 8 

! 26 6 0 3 1 8 

1 6 10 0 10 0 

i 20 8 0 0 14 8 

113 6 12 i 11 4 12 





March and April . 

May..... 

Total. 


t*ble no. a 

Statement showing Results of the abort as worked at tin 
Dharwar Jail. 


RAW SILK. 

as. a. i>. iw. A. p 

Value of 11 lbs. 4 or. 12 (Ire. Maw »ilt at Rs. 

8 per lb. 90 0 0- 

Deduct— 

Convict labor, collecting leaves, feeding worms, 

4e., 908 aggregate number of days, at 2 

Mmas. .... 26 0 0 

Throwsting paid at Rupees 2 per mouth, or 21 

wot king days in oil .16 0 0 

-42 0 0 

Profit on raw silk.Rg 48 6 0 

110 per cent, protit on outlay for labot 

TABLE Nu 3 
DKKHSSO AMI I1VBII SILK 

. Rs a r Rs a. r. 

Value of 11 lbs. 4 oxa. 12 drs. dyed silk, at .203 0 0 

Deduct — 

Los* in weight while bleaching, at 4 o/,s 

per lb. 60 13 0 

Convict labor, carding, twisting, unwind¬ 
ing 112 aggregate number of days, at 2 

annas.. 14 0 0 

Bleaching and dyeing, at Rs. 3 por lb. (Hoob- 

lee rato). 22 9 o 

* - s7 u 0 


Profit on dyed silk.Rs 116 15 6 

1821 per cent, profit on outlay for labor and loss of weight 

6. 1 f freo labor is utilized, the profit on raw silk for the outlay, 
an will bo seen from Table No. 4, will bo Rs. 40-6-0, or lO.'i^ jicr 
cent, cm outlay for labor. 

7. Dyed and dressed silk by froo labor will give, as shown by 
Table No. 5, a profit of Rs.73-15-6, being at the rato of ?>7 per 
oent. on the outlay for labor and loss. 

8. It will be observed that while dressed and dyodsilk carried 
on by convicts gives the highest profit, the profit is smaller with 
free labor, the latter being so much higher than the former 
as to daily wage. 


TABLE No. 4 

SlatcmeiU ekomng probable Remits of tin above worked by free 
Labor. 

RAW SILK. 

Rs. a, r Rs. a. r 

Value of U lbs, 4. Oss. 12 drs. raw silk, at 

Rs. 8 per lb. . 90 6 0 

Deduct— 

Labor for eoHeotlng leave*, feeding worms, 

Ac., 90S aggregate number of days at 2 

.. ... .. 2600 

Throweting 84 day., at It annas ... 18 0 O 

* - 44 0 0 


Profit on raw silk... Rs. 46 n 0 
1061 pm d*nt, on the outlay for labor. 




TABLE No. S, 

DRESSED AND DIED SILK. 

fig. A. E. fie. A. t. 

Value of 11 lbs. 4. ore 12 dm. dyed silk, at 

Rs. 18 per lb. ... . 

Deduct— 

Loss in weight while bleaching, 
at 4 os, per lb. ... ... 

Labor for carding, unwinding, and 
twitting, 112 days, at 6 annas 

Bleaching and dyeing, at Ss. 8 
per. lb (Hooblee rate) ... ... 


Profit on dyed silk ...Re. 78 16 0 
67 per oent. on labor and loee. • 

9. From the above it will be seen that there would be a profit 
of 1054 per cent, on the outlay for wpges in the production of 
raw silk. 

10. From this would have to be deducted rent of buildings, 
machinery, cultivation of the mulberry tree, faxes, &c., and 
which, if required, I may calculate at a future term. 

11. I trust that the foregoing statements will tend to prove 
that my previous anticipations were correct, via., that by 
ordinary care and attention to the mulberry plants, keeping up 
for the worms a full, healthy, and liberal supply of leaves, and 
by the proper regulation of the ventilation and temperature of 
the breeding-rooms, the animals will give an increased yield of 
good silk, although up to what point further experiments only 
can determine ; much will, I fancy, depend on the species tried. 

12. Whether other varieties of the worm will succeed here 
I know not, us the nature of my position and duties obliged mo 
to be contented with those I have (monthly variety), and which 
have never at any time twice 1866 shown the least tendency to 
disease or decay. 

13. From my previous observations regarding silk production 
»n not only France, Italy, and Switzerland, hut m India, China, 
and Japan, I am more and more convinced that climatic influ¬ 
ence has much to do with the successful rearing of the mulberry, 
ap. woll as that of the worm m all its stages, 1 have not yet 

J eard or read of any climate in Europe or Asia where some blight 
r disease did not occasionally attack either the mulberry tree or 
leaf, and in winch extremes of toftt, uold, or long-continued damp 
did not tend to destroy the worm in some period of its growth. 
f 14. The climate ol'Dharwaris such that all the year through¬ 
out it never gives extremes, while the rainfall is spread over almost 
(Wery month m the year. With such a climate I fool sure that 
the successful rearing of so dolioate an animal os the silkworm 
would be undoubted, for it is excess of heat, cold, or long-oontinu- 
ed clamp that has caused the great failures that I have heard or 
read of ill this branch of industry. 

15. Should further experiments lie made, 1 would hold out 
tho warping that, if other species of the worm are introduced, 
thoy be not mixed up completely with those we now possess, 
but that* gradual acclimatization be first carried out separate¬ 
ly. This will moro especially be requisite if other breeds are 
introduced from a very high latitudo, and to the fact of this 
not being attended to, am I disposed to attribute tho great 
failure of Monsieur lie Vecchi’s experiments in Mysore a year 
or so ago (page 16). 

16. Finally, while urging that further efforts he made here 
in sericulture, 1 do so on the results of my experiments carried 
over several years, and 1 found my reasons for tins sucoess on 
the following mam points (repeated from page 11), all of which 
Dharwar possesses m a high degree 

1. A medium degree of moist tropical heat. 

2. A comparatively (for India) slight fall of rain through¬ 
out the year, never severe or long-continued in any one month, 
but spread fairly over almost every month in tho year. 

3. A slight variation in the tenqieruture, not only by night 
and day, but all the year throughout. 

4. Hot season never excessive or of long continuance. 

5. Soil rioh black or rod, and of good depth. 

6. Ample water supply in the event of very slight or capri¬ 
cious rainfall. 

Tho following articles have been manufactured iff pure silk, 
dyed of various colours, and always found a ready sale :— 
Thirty-one scarves of various sizes. 

Dhoturs for tho use of Natives, each 12 X 3$ ; these have 
been merely made with some gay silk border on either side. 
Choices for women, half silk and half cotton, usually of a black 
and red stripe. 

17. Ova have at various times hsou sent w'tj the ordinary 
letter-post and otherwise to Khandeish, Ahmedabad, Com¬ 
missioner Central Provinces, and-to Cochin- At the two former 

8 luces they hatched, but shortly died, perhaps from climatic 
aanges, or want of proper care, food, &c. lu the Central Pro¬ 
vinces they have, I hear, succeeded well, end I believe at 
Cochin also. The hatching of the egg iff this specie* is, how¬ 
ever, such a brief and rapid process (eight or nme days) that 
great expedition in transit is a tine qua non, and this we cannot 


208 6 6 



1 » 6 0 
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always insure; much also depends on the season of the year, 
wi the stats of the weather while in transit, and when 
hatching. 1,1 

Dharwar iemperatoaa and rainfall/or nine months, from Oaf, 1869 
fe Jirne 1870, continued from page 12, S^kBepcrt 


“ ^ batch of ten oqeoona would be enough for experiment, and 
would yield at least two or three females, whioh at the rate of 
400 eggs each, and allowing sasualties, would consume the foliage 
of a couple of large trees, if not more. 


Months, 

III 

ty 

M 

ffii 






Ins. Ota, 

into cts 

•October, 1869 ... 

„... 


89 

69 

6 58 


November,, 


... 

87 

60 

O 95 


December „ 

... 


90 

63 

2 46 


January, 1870 .... 

. . 

... 

93 

64 

0 38 


February „ 

. .. 

93 

68 



March „ .... 


•as. 

99 

68 

0 22 


April „ 



ioo 

68 

1 £9 


May ,, .... 


,, 

8 

68 

0 55 


June , t 


■■ 

92 

69 

5 45 



Total... 


841 

597 

10 83 



Avorft«e... 

1 

93 i 

00 

1 

1 -87 

Mean of extreme) Moan of extreme? Maximum. 



monthly reading 

Medium, und Minimum for 


A versvc 

for nine motitjin, 

tho above period. 

Fall of 

Monthly 

from October 





Ham. 

fall of 

to Juno 1870, in- 



1 



Raio. 

elusive. 

Maximum 

Medium. IMinimum 








Ins. Cts. Ins. Cis. 

coo 

100 o 


80o 

60s 

16 83 

1 87 


BEIUCULTCRE IN BENGAL. 

Hood the following communication from Mr. O. DeCi-istofiris 
in reply to thu remarks of Captain Thos. Hutton, submitted at 
the last monthly meeting:— 

“ Permit mo to address you a few linos Tor eommunieatiou to 
tho Society, in answers to some remarks reflecting on myself, 
made by Captain T. Hutton in his tetter to the Agricultural ami 
Horticultural Society printed in the. Englishman paper of the 
22nd instant. 

When I said that “ no annual worms will hatch regularly, 
unless th y are submitted to the changes of the four seasons m 
a temperate climate, from the heat of a summer to the cold of 
a winter below zero,” I alluded to the Centigrade not the Fah¬ 
renheit. The climate of Mussoorie, ranging from 20 to 82° Fall, 
ought to be well adapted. 

“ In saying that the annual eggs of Bengal are kept well 
protected from the air in earthen pots (which are cool and 
porous), X was not advocating my owu views, but was simply 
stating a method adapted by the natives of Bengal for tho 
preservation of the annual worms, since perhaps these has been 
introduced in the country; und I foil to perceive the drift of 
Captain Hatton’s comparison botween a man and a silk-worm 
egg, unless it Ib meant for witticism. 

“ Captain Hutton's plan of breeding the worms in a more 
favourable climate thau Bengal, and then „■ both 

cocoons ami eggs to those willing to cultivate them careftilly, will 
do very well for the annual cocoons; but wdiat 1 b most vital and 
Bengal (whore mulberry is cut four or five times dui mg the year) 
and ought to uttvaot the attention of all practical men, should 
Tie the improvement of the monthly or Pouvottine worms in Em- I 
gal itself. The native method or buying seed cocoons, getting I 
the eggs, and roaring the worms, is fall ot mistaken notions and 
practices, and if an experimental silk farm, under intelligent and 
praetioal management, should bo established in the centre of the 
cocoon-producing districts of Bengal by the aid of Government 
and the silk manufacturers, it is certain that good results may 
bo obtained tending to improve the quality of those monthly 
species bv the distribution of tho ooooons or eggs produced in 
the farm.” 

In connection with the subject of silk, tbe Secretary next read 
the following letter from Mr. Charles Brownlow of Cachar, and 
stated that ns had received the ooooons therein referred to, and 
that they had been divided between Captain Hutton of Mus- 
soorie, the Acclimatisation Societies of Melbourne and Sydney, 
and the Austrian Italian and French Consulates :— 

“ I bag to advise you of my being abount to despatch to your 
address a box containing 71 Atlas, ooooons (live), Which I trust 
yon will cause to be distributed to parties likely to make experi- 
ments on fearing the silk. You will be the best judge of who 
wot be likely to turn them to account, but I would suggest 
batches bring sent to the Australian, Austrian, and Italian 
Governments, Captain Hutton, to Guerin De Meneville. &c. 

“ I shall shortly send fee the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society’s report, on acoount of the rearing of the brood in (pen 
air, in whioh process from first to lsxt I nut with no misadven¬ 
ture; the worm is evidently very docile and tractable. 
a 


THE BOMBAY COTTON CROP, 1870-71, 

- f 

GENERAL REMARKS BY THE COTTON COMMISSIONER; 

Northern Division.— Of the Guzerat collectorates, Broach 
is the only ouo in which there has been a smaller breadth of 
land cultivated with cotton this season as comriared with tho 
last ; bnt taking them together, an increase is noticeable to 
the extent of 113,514 acres. In mv remarks on the return of 
cultivation published , n the 2«th of November last, I observed 
that the condition of tho cron in tho above cnHectorates was 
generally favourable up to that date. A period of cloudy 
woather set in soon offer in some of the districts, and slight show, 
ers full in Broach and Surat, causing some injury to the cotton 
crop, although the heavy rainfall in Surat, and the n.-iehi,.Hir¬ 
ing districts at the cud of Deooml>er was reported to bo rather 
beneficial to tbe crop than otherwise. At tliultime it was anti¬ 
cipated that considerable damage would be occasioned by the 
boll-worm which had mode its appearance m Broach, favoured, 
it was supposed, by the continuance of cloudy weather, bnt a 
subsequent report from Mr. Stormont describes tho damage as so 
very limited in its extent, that them was reason to believe that 
tho earlier exports would generally bo much freer from stain 
than was the case fast soason. When the late rainstoim passed 
over Bombay m f he middle of January, the weather in the din- ' 
tricts of Surat ami Broach liecame cloinly, with every indication 
of rain, bnt only a few light showers fell, and tho weather has been 
fine ever since. Notwithstanding tho drawbacks ubovemen- 
tionod, tho season m the four collectorates of Uuzerat may be 
described as on the whole favourable for cotton ; as regards both 
quantity and quality, a fair average ciop may be looked for. It 
will lie seen that the quantity ofmttou expected from the above 
collectorates amounts to 3(5,140 candies (oilmil to 72,202 pressed 
bales,) which on an average gives the very moderate estimate of 
45 pounds of cloan cotton per aero. 

There has been an increase in the area of cotton cultivation 
in Khaudeish amounting to 7o,2h8 acres more than the pre¬ 
ceding year. In the return published on .the Sffth of last 
November, the increase was stated to lie only To,222 acres ; the 
difference of 5,070 acres, as shown in a statement since received 
from tho Collector, in due to tho addition of tho cotton area in 
lnam lauds and alienated villages, which was not included in 
the former return. Since the Collector’s remark was recorded 
on Jan nary 14th to the effect that the weather has been fins 
siuce-Novembor, heavy ram has fallen throughout tho district, 
commencing on that very day, the average rainfall from the 
14th to the 16th of January having amounted to as much as 4 
inches. The Collectoi thus describes its effect upon the cotton 
crop :—“ The greater part of the cotton bod been picked before 
the late rain foil. L’orhaps about 5 per cent, of it remained in 
the fields ; that of com sc 1ms lieen senousty damaged as well as 
the outsido portion of what was stored in the knllcs and on the 
house-tops. The quantity damaged is comparatively small. If 
it could only be kept separate, the iiqury would bo trifling, bnt 
in tho present unsatisfactory state of the law, it will be used to 
adulterate the better kinds of cotton with impunity." 

The estimated yield of cotton entered in the. present retuni 
for Khnudeish is equal to about 82 pounds of dean cotton pier 
acre, or nearly double the avei age quantity expected from the 
collectorates of Guxerat. 

For Namuck no return has yot boon received showing tho ex¬ 
tent of land dovoted to cotton this season, and no idea can there¬ 
fore be formed of the largeness or smaUness of tho estimate sub¬ 
mitted. The statemeut from which tbe particulars entered ill 
the present return are takeu, exhibit a great difference in the 
yield for 1869-70 as compared with tho return of last year, the 
estimated yield then being nearly 700 candies more than that now 
shown. No explanation of this difference has been offered by the 
Collector, but possibly it may be due to territorial adjustments 
made when the collectorate was being detached from Khaudeish. 

Southern Division. —In the oofleotorates of the Southern 
Maratha country, the season has unhappily been on the whole a 
very unfavourable one. The remark of the Collector of Dharwar 
that it may turn out better than last year is certainly not very 
encouraging, considering what a bad season that of 1869-70 also 
was, ana that the out-turn of cotton then realized in Dharwar 
hardly amounted to one-fourth part of the estimated quantity. 

A forther report received from the Collector regarding the effect 
of th* mis in the middle of January, which appears to have ex¬ 
tended XJso to these districts, states that in the Dumbul Petta 
(where the Collector was encamped at the time) the mahalkurry 
and ryots were of opinion “that the rain had not damaged 
the oountry crop j but that as much of the New Orleans was 
suffering from kurree-jee-gee, the rain hod done damage, it having 
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«>▼«<« than before. Meter- 
ring to the samp period, fhefiret Assistant CoUeetor in charge 
of Kufladghee writes, under date th? S7th January, as follows i— 

“ 1 was at Moodibchal when toe rain fell, and have aiuoe been to 
Hoongoond vi4 Tanguijee to Elkul and Heera Mulgaon, and 
thonoe to this plaoe (Aroeengud), and everywhere the crop seems 
much injured. The plants, especially the New Orleans, appear to 
have suffered mnchJrom blight. The ryots state that the damage 
is general," The eStent of lend town with ootton this yoar in 1 
Dharwor, Belgaum, and Kulladghee, fc less by 358,25ft acres than 
the area of the preceding season, the total estimated yield being 
26,575 caudles (53,150 pressed bales), equal to only about 19 
pounds per acre. 

Excessive rain in the month of October had an injurious effect 
on the cotton crop in the oollectorates of Poona, Abrmednuggw, 
Sholapore, and Sattara. Considerable damage is also reported 
to have been caused by tho rain of January in Poona and 
Sattara. Tho total breadth under ootton this season in these 
four oolleotorates is 191,300 acres, from which the yield ex¬ 
pected is estimated by tho Collectors at about 6,5311 candios 
(13,063 bales), which gives an average of nearly 27 pounds of 
dean cotton per aero. These figures do not include the i 
cultivation in the Jutt Ilakaba, under the political agency of 
the Collector of Sattara. Per this state a return has lately | 
been received from the Collector, which shows that 11,700 , 
acres have this scaaon heou cultivated with indigenous cotton. 
No estimate of tho yield has, howe\ er, been offered, but assum- j 
Ing that the effects of the season have been here tho samo as 1 
in Other parts of Sattara, iho yield may lie put down at the 
same rate, or 211 pounds of clean cotton per acre, which would 
give a total yield of 321 candies, equal to 642 pressed bales. 

Among tho native States, owing to drought at the beginning 
of tho season and excessive rain towards its dose, tho cotton 
crop in Akulkote has turned out, os tho Political Agent 
remarks, “ almost a complete failure,” tho expected yield 
being scarcely one pound of clean cottou per acre. 

In Cutch and Pohlunpoor, where the rainfall is reported as 
insufficient, tlio estimated yield of clean cottou is equal to 40 
pounds per acre ; in Kolhapoor, where the crop is Rtated to 
have Buffered from excessive rain, tho yield is estimated at a 
quantity a\ erasing 69 pounds per aero ; while in Bewa Kanta 
where, as the Political Agent remarks, the cotton crop grown 
with other crops promises favourable rosultB, the ostimated 
out-turn of clean ootton is equal to 108 pounds per acre. 

The native States, for which no returns of ostimated produce 
have been received, are the same as those for winch no returns 
nf cultivation had boon furnished at the date of the publication 
of the general return of last November, namely Kattiawar, 
Baroda, and the Mahee Kanta- Since thou, however, a state- 
moat showing the extent of land under ootton cultivation in 
Kattiawar has been received from the Political Agent. From 
this statement it appears that instead of a falling off ju the 
breadth of land under cotton, as supposed in my remarks on 
the above general return, an increase has token place in all the 
districts of Kattiawar axcopt the State of ll&ntwa, regarding 
whioh Colonel Anderson remarks •—“ The decrease m the ex¬ 
tent of cotton cultivation here is owing to excess of moisture in 
the early part of the rainy season, winch destroyed some cropB; 
but the prospects of the season arc good." On the whole, how¬ 
ever, there has been an increase amounting to as rauoh as 
138,876 acres, tho total acre undercotton being 1,175,205 acres, 
against 1,038,329 in tho preceding year. 

From the weekly reports hitherto published it will have been 
seen that the season in Kattiawar has been in some respects J 
unfftvourablo for the growth of ootton. Want of rain, the at- 
lacks' of worms, anti a disease in the plant called cheetree, are 
among the causes which are stated to have injuriously affected 
the crop in some of the districts, and the estimates given of the 
expected yield mention the probable quantity as, on the whole, 
rather lees than three-fourths of an average crop. Calculating 
the amount of produce in all the districts of Kattiawar second¬ 
ing to this estimate, at 45 pounds of clean ootton per aero, which 
may be said to represent about three-fourths of an average crtqi, 
we should have 67,454 candies of cotton, equal to 134,908 press¬ 
ed bales, aa the yield of the whole of that province for 1870-71. 

In the continued absence of returns showing the breadth 
sewn with oottton iu Baroda and the Mahee Kanta is the pre- 
eenlseason, we can etill only assume that the area is in the same 
proportion to that of last year as is the reft of the ootton area 
of the Presidency, of which we are in possession of returns for 
both years. According to this proportion the cotton area of 
this Seaton in Baroda and the Mahee Kanta would be 176,201' 
•ant; end as the prospects of the cotton season star be sup- 
posed to he the same as in the oontarminoua districts of Ahmed-. 
abed, Kaire, and Breach, the yield would probably be en the 
average about equal—that is to say, it would amount to about' 
■40 p^yd^rfrimreo^ toa^pe r sow, or altogether 8,999 oandiss, 

No return bse'yet been received for Bind, but from the perio¬ 
dical reports submitted by Mr. Btnehan it would appear that 


ffthat province devotedAe oorton tinareesGu is hand}/ 
_ that of last yssr, and that the yield m eo mpao eon wttn 

the produce of past eeaeons is good in quality and abuqdmrija 
quantity. The only distriot in whioh there bee been a falling 
Off is the Dadoo talooka, where the area sown was about 
803 acres, while, owing to want of redo, the return iff dean 
cotton is hardly expected to amount to half a maund (4ft 
pounds) per acre, risking in general wee finished some, week* 
i^o, and the cattle turned cut Into the ootton fields to graee, 
but in some places a further picking WM expectedfrcHM mantas, 
which having been sown late, had not vet quite matured their 
pods. With regard to these a report, dated 3Qth January, has 
just been reserved from Mr, Straoban, who states— v Last 
Monday’s frost has, I regret to say, killed all the late green, 
plants The loss throughout the length mid breadth of the 
oollectorate (Hydrabad) will amount w a good many mounds 
of staple, and though it would have been none of the heat 
quality, it is a loss to the growers, but I hope also a lesson to 
make them sow earlier, when they have water and weather 
convenient Fields sown by the first or second weak of June 
were all safe in this neighbourhood,” “ The climate of Sind,” 
Mr. Strachttn goes on to remark, “ is one of extremes. In 
summer we have a burning sun, and a dry, aoorohing, dusty 
wind : in winter we have a strong, cutting north wind, and 
occasionally frost, with little or no rain throughout the whole 
year, exoept in districts along tho ooast. Our cultivating 
season is limited from the time the flood of the Indus rises 
high enough to fill the canals till the time the frost sets m and 
kills our ootton plants ; so, if the early part of the season be 
not taken advantage of for sowing the cotton orop, a full 
return cannot bo expected,” The main portion of the 
crop was, however, sown early, and it is expeoted that the 
produce when cleaned will amount to between 160 and 180 
pounds per acre. The cotton aroa m Smd last year was 57,733 
sores. Taking the same figure for this year, and deducting the 
area (803 acres) sown with ootton m talooka Dadoo, the total 
yield at, say, 170 pounds per aero, would amount to 12,345 candies, 
equal to 24,690 pressed bales, in addition to 41 candies or 82 
pressed baloB for the talooka abovcinentioned. 

In accordance with yirhat has been stated above, tho following 
may be takon as tho total contribution to the cotton trade from 
tho produce of the Bombay Presidency in 1870-71 .— 

Northern Division. 


Oollectoratos of Gu*orat 

86,146 

candies. 

Khandeiiih ... . 

64,439} 


NasBick. 

879 

„ 

Southern Division. 


Oollectoratos of Southern Mabratta 
Country ... 

26,575 

oandies. 

Poona, Ahmednuggur, Sholapore, and 
Sattara . 

6,6311 

if 

Native States. 

Akulkote .. . ... 

101 

oandies 

Cnteh and Phalunpoor . 

10,249 

i) 

Kolhapoor and other States of Sou- 
them Mahratta Country 

17,688 

n 

Bewa Kanta . 

1,060 


Kattiawar . 

67,464 

M 

Baroda and Mahee Kanta . 

8,939 


Sind ... ... . 

12,386 

» 


Total ... ... 261,6521 candies, 

or 603,705 bales of 31 owta. each. 

This exhibits an increase over the estimate of the anticipated 
amount of produoe for the year 1869-70, which Was expected 
from the coflectorates of the Presidency ami the adjoining native 
States, as published in the Supplement to the Qovenmumt 
Gazette, dated Wednesday, 26th January 1870, and which amount¬ 
ed to 416,514bales, not including,however, Kattiawar and Baroda, 
for which no returns had been received. The estimate now pre¬ 
sented does not of oouree include the cotton brought to the 
. Bombay maslaff from the pflCT"* ’■**■ •**—'■*, wd other plaoes, 
tiie contributions from i&tporta from the 

port of Bombay. G. t. Js J,™ A. Commiasinnsr. 

Bombay, February 8tb, 1870. & 

\ MINERAL RESOURCES. 


Coax, or eociK. ixau. 

Wb have been favoured with a copy of the following inter¬ 
esting letter from Dr. Hunter, the SuperiateBdent of the 
Madnie School <ff Aits, to i Mysore dgqaL reg*riling the 

, * - i l - "V , , 


i sdo^ to y&tt 1 haadwTikiKy *eain, and awareftetw 








toflNrttofef' : 

end PuWto 

H^y ttoV mtq Ifiihft oimal: fthnnii 


♦ Wtiet to 

ie Board arSeveOa* and the 
if officers raf toe iSngindera 
„ _ ,,,.,, , , Orica.-■. The fire* ’Was that has 

»fefwStm»i*tha«M«t abund a nc e of th aroe tofe, with sandstones, 
•bales, and limestone*; next tike enormous quantities of 
poraelidn material^ ooi« 4 days, and snbatanoee useful for 


twee on tl 


surface, u»a..„, 

r , now exist* 
w brackish 


pottery. These we' bare been 1 
years, and I hope that ere long 
a good deal of praotioai know, 
kinds Of stoneware, stored t 
ife«$MWf toitetfeto, 1 fW tiffin 

and sanitary purpoaes. Tbe mi 


aKrtwae to utilise for many 
Until be able to disseminate 
k In tbe manufacture of good 
tv, building, draining, anil 


times united flit culinary, domestic, 
materials for making, glazing, and 
i in almost every district in South- 


wzr zrzrszzL <* 

acta s*na wnm -^g—m - •«* 

more &thed to W i*wwuu>u|- wwij hvw ousb* 

teg. The shells am both of frath-wster lacustrine or brackish 
water, and sea shells, often of a gigantic rise, as amongst the 
cretaceous and greensand fchnattons, which often rest upon tbe 
lias, oolite, dolomite, and new red-sandstone (called also trias 
or iurapic), 

" How it is with this series that we are most likely to find 
coal at first in Southern India, as these deposits occur in very 
extensive beds, and are often accompanied by the remains of 
gigentio animals. The tertiary and sedimentary deposits Often 
contain ooal, but usually of an imperfect kind, as lignite and 
thin beds of bituminous shale. The geological indications of this 


JE.. W *£I Z*l* jul ‘- «» uimmmouB snaie. ino geological indications or inis 

^ w “jjt for utilizing them is the discovery class are chiefly soft sandstones, gravel, rolled pieces of quartz, 

^ { or e ? m& and concretionary lime with fossil trees occasionally converted 

Fears past, and with better success titan I at first antici- into stone in the centre, and encrusted with a thin layer of black 

i tt.* * _j __ . . , . , , ., „ , lignite which bums feebly. The mineralogioal and metalliferous 

! alt -undooftl in extensive beds on the Tol indications of coal are usually gneiss-pegmatite, or some stratifl- 

aid the Djtiavery. Colonel Applegath is bormg for coal ed form of recent grar ite in fine crystals resting upon mica 
banks or the Katna, and has eome to very good uidica- schists, slates, and quartzite, or upon the older granites in large 
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bight years past, and with better success titan I at first antici- 

,r Colonel Haig has found ooal in extensive bods on the Tol 
' river and the Godavery. Colonel Applegath is boring for ooal 
on the banks of the Kistna, and has come to very good indica¬ 
tions. Black limestone, grey shale (like the pins of our 8ootch 
•coal fields), sandstones with soft slates, and impressions of plants 
very like those of the Burdwan and Taloheer ooal strata Mr. 
Boswell has found better indications, I think, of the same ooal 
field, further up the Kistna and .in the Falnad, Guntoor, and 
DtiehpUly talooks. The same beds appear to extend into the 
Guntoor, Nellore, and Cudiiapah districts, whore they are ac¬ 
companied by all the proper mineral and metallic indications of 
coal, and now that attention is being drawn to the subject, the 
proper fossils and sandstones are turning up not only in these 
districts, but in several others where we had very little expeota. 
tion of finding them. I will enumerate all these. I have been getting 
minerals sent to the School of Arts for the last fifteen years m 
very large quantities by carts, steamers, ships, the railway, and 
canals, often in twenty to thirty tons at a time, Mid usually 
accompanied by a few baskets-to.il of the stones, clays, metals or 
minerals whion occur in the immediate vicinity. This lias 
given me opportunitiesfor ascertaining a good deal about the mine¬ 
ral and metallic wealth of Southern India I will tell you moro 
about the metals hereafter, if you and some of your friends, the 
superintendents of divisions in the Mysore territories, will 
kindly try to assist ns, which they can easily do at a very trifling 
expense, through some of the native subordinates. The latter 
seem in general to lie well acquainted with all the metals of 
their districts, and they can soon collect samples of them with 
the assistance of a couple of coolies, a pickaxe, hammer, and 
mommatie. 

“ In this letter, however, I will keep to coal and its indications, 
tolling you where search ought to be made, mid in what districts, 
and amongst what strata . Now-a-days it is universally admit¬ 
ted that coal is far more widely disseminated than was thought 
to be the case about thirty yews ago, and that it is not oonfiued 
to the true carboniferous strata, though it is always amongst 
them that the thickest and richest soams occur, but almost 
invariably at great depths. I must classify these suggestions 
under the three heads of the— 

1. Geological indications of coal. 

2. Mineralogioal ditto. 

A Miner's and coal-viewer’s indications. 

“ It is a melancholy feet that there are still great disputes 
between men of science and miners and mineralogists, about 
what ore the best indications of ooaL I will give yon these 
concisely. The geological indications of the best qualities of I 
coal, viz, the buthraeUe, or jetty coal, stone or Cannes coal, and { 
rich bituminous ooal, are trap or basaltic roeks alternating with | 
sandstones, soft or hard slates, uhales, millstone grits, magnesian 
lima), or tuflhoious limes, and white and yellow ochrey clays, j 
These strata usually rest upon gneiss tnioa schists, rolled 
pebbles of jasper, quartzite, and the debris of granite rocks or j 
those of primitive formation ; and as soon as the older solid : 
granites are reached, it Is thought unnecessary to make further | 
search for coal. Amongst the slates, shales, and sandstones of 
tiki time ooal- formations, there are usually found vast depo¬ 
sits of vegetable remains; plants resembling tree ferns, { 
club mosses of a large size, and smaller plants of genera J 
nearly sill now extinct, though their representatives are 
still to M found i» tropics! Climates. The shells and the j 
erusteoets which occur amongst the true ooal formations also 
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formation n whioh correspond with the period of the Noaohian 
Deluge. Above these strata occur enormous deposits of sand- 
stone, mica slates, abides, fire clays, and strata containing salt, 
sulphurate of the metals, lead, antimony, copper, manganese, 
and iron, sulphates of lime, barytes, Ac., showing almost moon- 
testibly that salt-water coming into contact with melted rooks 
and metals, was one of the great chemical agents which assisted 
in the production of ooal deposits. 

“ The miner's or coal-viewer's indications are entirely dif¬ 
ferent from the above. He is guided in his search partly by tho 
general features and sceuery of the country, with a few in¬ 
dications of a practically usoful nature, These are the result of 
along series of investigations that are now reduced by practice 
into a working system which has probably been of more practi¬ 
cal value than the geological researches. Tbe minor starts by 
saying that the best deposits of ooal are usually in flat, level, 
rioh alluvial countries, often with miles of black loamy car¬ 
bonaceous soil on the surface, low undulating hills usually of 
sandstone alternating with ironstones, nodular lime, and thick 
beds of clay, these usually rest upon grits, compact, slaty lime¬ 
stones, aila band iron. If the slaty limestones are magnesian 
there will probably be no fossils, as this Bubstance is very 
destructive both to annual and vegetable lije. Tf band mm anil 
flinty slates and shales alternate, the coal will probably be of fine 
quality, and ' n frequently repeated strata If whetstones and 
maguesiMi limestones occur above the coal, it will also be of 
good quality, but it may occur at great depths, as in Lancashire 
and about Newcastle, where shafts have been sunk to 1,800 feet, 
but the coal at this depth is always of very fine quality, There 
are a few other indications which the minor considers to he 
almost invariably good, as the occurrence of galena or sulphu- 
ret of load, sulphurots of iron and coppor, thin deposits of man¬ 
ganese and beds of granular, white, black or grey UmoBtoue, 
cropping out upon fiin'-gruiiiid sandstone, or gneiss, on the sides 
of low undulating hills backed by precipitous blun, basaltic, or 
trap dykes with tufacoous lime. Petrifying springs with traver¬ 
tine and encrusting Concretionary Hme almost invariably occur 
within a few miles of coal fields, but not above coal The} 
usually mark the vicinity of transition lime and eurbonifermu 
strata, the carbonic aciu from which makes tbe lime mori 
soluble. There aro seventeen or more instances of this in Great 
Brftian and Ireland. 

“ In my next I will give you the result of our practical ap¬ 
plications of these indications of ooal to the Madras Presidency. 
Some of them ore very encouraging.”— Madras Mail. 
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COAL AND Tl« OXOI/KJlCAP DEPAOTOfHST. 

Wa have been requested by Dr. Hunter, the Superintendent 
of the lcfcfll School of Arts, to give insertion to the following 
letter i— 

“ As the bast answer to the letter of Mr. Bruce Foote which 
appeared in your issue of the 8th instant, trying to throw ridi¬ 
cule upon Captain Newbold, Colonel Applegath, myself, and 
others who have been searching quietly tor ooal, will be a state¬ 
ment of a few important facts which have lately come to light, 
I shall he glad u you can find room tor the insertion of the 
accompanying letter to your issue of this evening, and also of 
the accompanying copy of a letter to the Secretary of the Board 
of BeyMiue on a similar subject 

“ I differ sptfedy with asm# of Jlss members of the Geological 
Survey who have been lately exploring to the Madras Presidency 
to two. or three points, and I think it of great importance 
that i|M public should hear both tides of the question. In the 
flrat place, Mr. King, Mr. Bruce Foote, and the late Mr. 
Oldham, seem perfectly to ignore the importanoe of aUmineralo- 
giOM sM, metallic indications of ooal, and to my opinion they 






attach hr too Mash imported# to mere fftospwfffL*TL 
-ferns indicalaans. I do not dehy the importance 'g™"*’ 
had at our oommand the means Mr thoroughly SS^® 0 *, , 
different strafe % borings or deep exeatttoon*, buNj* 3” ‘ 
bam not beard of a ningle boring having boon made yl j'z 
department in the Madras Presidency. in the eeoond l«r*\ 
the metallic and mineral indication* which have for aoiiw 
time part been sent to the School of Arts have alao been 
accompanied by eandetonea, iron ores, black, grey, and car¬ 
boniferous limestones, shales, and dates, all of winch, with a few 
other indication* of both marine and fluiatile deposits, ami the 


bn** 4 *** Your moat obdt aorvant, 

_ ' .... Araik. BwMiR, 

10th February 


PUBL1C VllU-ttUm 


the saw or w* ruroui. 


by practical expenance trutt tne samples or minerals, menus, 
fossils, and other strata, which accompany coal whan (attributed j 
through districts where similar substances occur, speak far 
more quickly both to the European and Native officials and 
subordinates of a district, than more written or illustrated des¬ 
criptions i so I have adopted this as a simple and practical 
method of getting at the mmeraiogy, the metals, and the geology 
of -Southern India I have to return most sincere thanks to a 
number of friends, both in this country, and to scientific and old 
Indian friends at home, who are quietly and unostentatiously 
helmne us to try to find coal. I will give you full particulars of 


nay be made of the “““ J*°W? the narrow 


-auge, mr.ra.rue M ^ 

feet *&4 inch gauge. 


Indian friends at home, who are quietly and unostentatiously " ;0 eaon:— ^ 

helping us to try to find coal. I will give you full particulars of 6 j B the competition between oompwdeedoeB _ ta ’ 

what has been going on in this way for some years past, as it is , it ig po^jble to detain goods at stations until 

tastE*-*"" “ “ .. . 

“ If Mr. Bruce Foote and Mr. King think that the subject is t w gauge and large waggons are th ® tLns per 

one of such trifling importance as to be put a stop to by ridicule » L Jg, practicable to run a small number of heavy . 
and pointed personalities, I decline entering into any centre- » J it is impossible to conceive an “Ff 1 dmcom- 
versy with them on subjects of tins kind. I have visited most of d . ‘ .mg. employment has saddled In ““ the 

the coal-fields of England, Scotland and India, and have collect i of a system of railways 

ed tho strata minerals, metals, and fossils which oouur m tliese h eauirements of the country for the next huriwij^. 

soal-flelds, and have distributed specimens widely in Southern 5 xwrr Whence, then, arises the necessity for constructing 
India in the belief that this is a practical way of searching for ft ndian railways on a 5 feet 6 inch gauge r 

coal. The public can judge for themselves whether it is so or not. k - w ., 0 f t), 0 East India Railway as being tne 

Coal and coaly deposits are turning up in places where they , L , f Ind ,„ i 0 t us see how the absence of oon^eu- 

were not expected.” , * 
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To 1 b Smiary Board of Jinvemir. a | 

Sir,—-I have the honor to request you will do me the favor to 
forward the aoomnpanying minerals to Mr. Charles Minchin, to 
Agent to H. H. The Maharajah of Vimnugrum. ti 

2. I have received on several occasions from tfre vicinity of jj 

Vieianagrum and Viiagopatam some important minerals useful Ifc 
in arirtio and industrial manufactures, as well as three or four t j 6 
others also of as important kind, which lead me to expect that ^ 
there will be found largo deposits of useful mot&fe mid perhaps 
doposits of coal. As the latter would be of immento value to 
the coasting trade of this Presidency, I noil point out where the 
search for coal ought to commenoe. wn 

3. I have received from the Viniga|iabim district, and I ltbe exists ana wouw im~.... 

beliovo from the vicinity of the Punmgherry waterfall, speci- f nn bo ‘t .iv cWs not require a philosopher to see that the 
mens of incnisting concretionary lime, evidently from a jietrify- Ulu teuit Itsmeiy o i n every respect even to the 

mg spring, and from the some vicinity sandstones, iron ores, s ; ' ntorow gauge is nm «• j ^ engraved on the mind of 

and clay iron stone conglomerates. Now, as these are minerals H 4 fy Sf inch gauge, ^ to width of a gauge 

which almost invariably accompany coal 111 other parts of the ^ J uvefcf engineer th ry f the traffic adds to the 

world, I think it not at all impA.bal.ie that cal may be found ^ bsyAd wW^ ^l ^L^^n re.vwtion of dead weight, 
between Viaagapatam and Vusiansgrom, as there are evidences L„ cost oonstrootiim^ andin Wsltoquence increases the 
in this vicinity of the upheaving; nf tho old granite hill«, and of w .» r*_v ifcn mugful «ffiwtof 
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ain “hluSTwouM 8 afford precisely the same aoooramodation.to 
^ that now “^^li^rertrXTe 


in© luniUktiau Ol a»n«»WMW U WU rwcuiuimg feutwty HJ TO |-- 

op the borders of coal fields. The occurrence of iron, manganese, the railway. olthoiigh doubtless valuable for 

tamper, leed, and antimony in very large quantities, along with „ The P re ^™r^* (Mt about lsirmifefnearer £26.000, 

soft 'sandstones, plumbago, or carburet of iron, and plumpuddmg < .military punx»M mm. _ ^ ^ 01lt p 6 East Indian Raul- 

stone conglomerates, all point to this locality as one where the r.En. f *■.! t™ avera^rs , r wm ,u the results 

transition rocks have buret through the old coarse granites and P f way » SJA P® r lmofi hri cost £6,000 instead of £20,000 

the finer grained gneiss or more reoeut granites, and I believe h “havebeeu erannow,.ftto^‘Srateshad be^n i<ll>er ton per mile 

that if proper search wore made in th.s vicinity it might lead to Kper mile, and if the tanfl 0 : raws nan r t 

tiie discovery of coal. , of nrsseuoe was hurriedly required in St. 

4. It is now acknowledged by Sir R. Murchison, Sir W. Mit- ' In J “ 1U W^?{ W J Minister of Public Works, with 
obeli, and other mineralogists, that wherever those combine- ^ iPetersburgh by we system of railways. Hm 

tions af metallic deposit, occur, along with sandstones, mb preference to the subwrt « tne*“^ J a 9 hortdistmct 

csschists, decayed granites or trap recks, there search ought tto^Sag^Xmed for my system.1 repbed 

be commenced for coal, os these are the mmeralogical and mo-*?” account _ 01 wm „fthB,t system, railways could be made at 
tallio preofe of the exietenoeof the commoucenwntiof tranaitio« ^^ y Jmtteov« an^WT the sum requmed to construct them 
or secondary formation* m the vicnuty oi which the best kinds ‘ a „uT m that, it Would be possible to gree ««# 

of true coai occur. t u„, on the oriimuy pan, emended uu» one; that these 

8 . Coal deposit* ocour at no very great distance from Vi«a-,f ^ two md »8 forths 0 «auiDMd wouldpcesess » carrying 
gatiatam on the Qodavery, and I have lately received good^L . lmee.when tout od Md that offtose 011 the old 

evidence of the occurrence of coal from several other localities r“ capemtf ® 3 US ^’ „ts^Vshoiddiw capable ofoarryingaa 
on the Coast A box of coal with the accompanying fossils mid iSi 8 i^:„.^l« r J^to(^^intvSfomhourertthe 


between vuaga|mtam ana viitimsgrtini, as cnere areeviaences T «rwWi>a and in cisiseuiieuee increases sue 

m this rioinity of the npheaving of tho old granite hills, and of R s hv t, mu ch reduces the useful effect of 

the formation of sandstone and iron deposits resembling those C J tariffs to the public, and by so muon ream** 

rttv +.h« Knr/^orri nf nnul fiolda. Thp fKir.mTfliififi of iron, nuimmnftse. ^ the railway. vahiAhie for 


on the Coast A box of coal with tine acoompuayiag foeails and f 
mineral deposit* is daily expected from Cuttack, sandstones, 
shales, and clay ironstone deposits with bandinto ore have been 
received from Rumbah and Gopaulpore, at the southem extre¬ 
mity of tho CMk» Lake. Some very iutererting foesila of the 
oolite and has deposits have been found at Rajshmundry both 
by OoL Applegath end Major Mullins, and* ooal of different 
qualitiee aooompauiee deposits of these periods (now called ju- 
rsaeio) there is no sssifon Why extensive beds of coal may not be - 
found in tots and several localities In Madras where jwMsio 
fossils occur. 
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THE lNPl^N. ECONOMIST. 


xieuem® tne Count Alexia Bobriiwkoy, private attache to his 
Impenal,lkiMty the Em;, ■ rw» ws» iSatrootod to coma to this 
country and to investigate the eorwctnesaof What I had asserted. 
Early in February the Commission arrived in London, and after 
ai thonmgb cumulation >4 the question in ail its theoretical 
l«-nrira». .t -vas to torn It to some practice) tea to. The 

Cowttfti .if Ind'fi. if n Board of Trade, N orwny, 1 France, and other 
countries sent their representative men to he present on the 
oUfcoaion, as it was felt that what Was good for Russia would be 
equally good for the countries I have mentioned. 

; The Commission returned to Russia, aud sent in its report 
to th®’effect that I had fttfly proved the oorroctness of all my 
assertions. This was in Starch i and in April a railway of fifty 
versts, on the new system, was ordered by His Majesty tho 
Emperor to be constructed, and to be opened in November next. 
The locomotives for this railway may lie seen any day during 
the next month at the establishment of Messrs. Sharp, Stewart, 
fit Co., Manchester. The nm system has also been adopted for 
working some of the old linos, and- the stork for the Tamboff 
Saratou Railway, .the Great Russian, and others, may be neon 
under construction at the saine establishment. 

The members of the Council of India were so struck with the 
many advantages of the system that they forwarded copies 
of the reports of tho eX)ierimenta above descrilwd to the several 
Indian railway oompauies both at home and in India. They 
also forwarded copies to the Governor-General and the Public 
Works Departments in India ; many of the companies invited 
thoir ongiueerto examine and report on the question raised, 
aud with One or two honourable exceptions,* these reports ore 
unanimous in the r opposition to any improvement, or to any 
interference with the system under which tho writers have lived, 
and moved, and had their being ; but in only one of them is 
there any argument that requires a moment’s notice. 

PUBLIC WORKS—IRRIGATION. 


, CENTRA!, PROVINCES.—LAKES AND TANKS. 

Next to the boundless forests and the bold mountain scenery, 
there is perhaps nothing which strikes the traveller m the 
Central Provinces ho much as their large and numerous tanks. 
Tvi one part thoy are no numerous, that tho country hus boon 
aptly lieen called the Lake Region. These shoots of water arc of 
three kinds. There are first tho natural lakes like that at 
Saugor, and tho Booragurli Tal on the road between Jubhulporc 
and Gosulpore. Then there are the tanks in the flat country. 
These ora not generally the well-formed excavations which are to 
be met chiefly m Hindoostaii, although there are many of those 
square well-sloped tanks even in the Central Provinces. But 
more commonly the tanks in the low hinds of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces are formed by raising a long low dam across a declining 
plain. Their centres are excavated into which a stream is turned 
if there is one in the neighbourhood, and the reservoir is also 
fed by the full of rain on its own slojie. A largo sheet of 
water is formed by the close of the rains, not of considerable 
depth, but rather over the greater portion of the surface, some¬ 
what shallow; still it is of service in the irrigation of rico fields. 
After ,tho rice crop is cut, the water which may be loft m the 
resorvoir, is let out by a sluice out in the dam, aud a cron of 
wheat is raised in tho lied. The Rowah oountry to the north of 
.1 Hbbulpore, abounds in these tanks, so does the district of Uhun- 
dara. We hardly know of any better method of raising dry crops 
in these provinces or elsewhere. It puts the agriculturist almost 
in a position of independence, for his whuat is a dear profit to 
him. It may be said to have its great disadvantage also in a 
year in which the rain-fall may lie short; for then both the rice 
and wheat crops suffer. But it is necessary to note here that 
droughts are not of frequent occurrence in these provinces ; in¬ 
deed there have been more famines from excessive or ufftimely 
rain and hail than from drought; and time has given its approval 
to the system of tank cultivation. 

Wb come now to the other large artificial tanks and lakes in 
the provinces, formed by throwing a dam acroske a valley so 
as to form a basin for the drainage from the hills. Here, 
wrote Sir Richard Temple, is not a piece of water with 
regular banks, crowned with rowB or avenues of trees, with an 
artificial dyke end sluices, anil with fields around it, but it is an 
irtegulor expanse of Water; its banks sire formed by ragged hiils 
covered with, lOW fbreetir that fringe the wateiywhere wild beasts 
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repair to drink ; its dykes, mainly shaped out of spurs from tho 
bills* are .thrown athwart the be lows, a part only being formed 
by masonry; its sluices often consist of chasms or fissuves in 
the rooks; its broad surfooe is Oftoii^sa the monsoon approaches, 
lashed into surging waves, A description from oven so able a 
pen foils to convey the Impression which is form*! on seeing 
one of these basins. The groat ages of most of them add in¬ 
terest to them. Some ware constructed upwards of five hundred 
years ago. Many have fallen completely out of repair. 
The masonry debris of others in the wild fastnesses 
of the hill regions, tell their own tale of energy 
aud agricultural piosjierity hundreds of years ago where 
now there is nothing hut forests and wild hearts. But, 
whether m repair or in ruins, they all signify that lakes and 
tanks have played no small part in the administration of the 
country during tho earlier dynasties. The effect of this can bo 
seen to this day in whole districts which, compared to the North- 
West, for instance, may be said to be devoid of wells. Even for 
drinking purposes, the people in uuuy parts depend oil tanks, 
mto tho waters of which cattle are allowed to go and wallow. 
Many of these lakes and tanks have then; fairy legious associated 
with them. 

But it is not in the interior alone that these 
monuments of the past are to be found. If not so largo, 
or useful as the reservoirs in the valltes and plains, the 
Juiiu, Aurbajhirn, and PSlingkberi tanks at Nugpure, that 
at Seoni and the Hnnnooman Tal at Jubbulporo, are 
still extraordinary works of which oven a scientific nge 
and a highly' civilized government may be proud. It is im¬ 
possible to take an account of what has been done in 
the way of providing water-supply by native dynasties in the 
country now- ki ow.u as the Central Provinces, without being 
convinced that one great, duty' of the government of the day is 
to reclaim the rni I y useful works of the past, before attempting 
to project new cues. If we can by cleaning out old tanks, 
removing thairsilt and repairing their banks, contribute towards 
a sufficient supply of good water, we shall confer a real blessing 
on tho people ; wo shall secure their gratitude; and prove to 
them that, fully appreciating one good feature of native govern¬ 
ment, we wish to vie with past dynasties by giving to the people 
the two absolute necessaries of life—pure air and water; aud that, 
rather than attempt to stamp out the virtues of the past by 
introducing new projects, we wish to revive byogone incmorios, 
by rescuing from further decay all the imjiortaut works from 
which their ancestors derived benefit. It is not to be doubtod, 
that if tho people found Us heart and soul in this objoct, they 
would aid the Bnt.sh evou more cordially-than they do non, 
in the work of improvod government .—Jubhilpore Chroio'rh’. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BE. 
TWEEN RUSSIA AND INDIA THROUGH THE SUEZ 
CANAL. 


(Continued from our hM.) 

The prices of coffee wore as follows in 1 8<i!i .■— 

At St. Petersbd rg— 

Best.R. 18-75 to B. 17 per pood, 118s.8d.to lifts. 9d. per owl 

Middling . „ 10-75 to „ 18-75 ,, 305s. 0(1. to 118s 8<1. „ 

Ordinary...,, 11-60 to „J2-76 „ 80s. 24. to 105s. 6d. „ / 

At Moscow— 


12-50 to „ 18-70 


03s. lid. to 11S«. 


. per ewt 
. 7d „ 


to Ole. per ewt. 
66s. 2d. to 7*i, 6d. „ 


Inferior... ,, 

At OnEHSA- 

Ceylon. R. 10-75 to A 11 per pood 80s. 

Inferior ... „ 8 to „ 9 „ 66s. 

Ceylon coffee, of whioh the excellent quality is well known m 
Russia, will probably oome into Russia in largo quantities by the 
Suez route. 

5. Sago .—Sago is but little used in Russia Its-average price 
in Russia is R. 8-30 per pood (68a. 8d. per ewt.) The import 
duty is R. 1 per pood (0s. 9d. per ewt. at par.) 

0. Spices .—The most important of these in the Russian trade 
are pepper, cloves, cinnamon, cardamoms, nutmeg, mace, ginger, 
Ac. CRMs Table A. for quantities imported.) The prices were 
as follows in 1869 :— 

At St. Petersburg— 

Popper, black.. A J to *.7-60 per pood, Srts. to 68s. por ewt. 

Cardamoms..120 to ISO „ £40-13 to £53-16 „ 

Cloves... >7 „ 58S. „ 

Clove head*.....,, 6to 7 „ 48«.8d. to 68e. 

Notnk%«.„.. 28 „* £11 -11 -8e. 


26 


182a 


Maoe , 

AT OMWMr- 

7-20 to*. 7-80,per pood, 59s. 8d-to60s. 6d.per ewt. 
Clove Reads....,, 5 „ 41a. 6d. 

.i„ S® , 182a 1 
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The duties charged on this importation into Russia are as 
follows 

a - -xAto 

Cardamoms, maos, nutmeg *,m 

and cinnamon ... ...R 260 per pood24*. 7d. percwt. II 

Glove*, popper, ninger, Ac- ... ,, 1-8W „ 14*. 3d. „ 

7. Silk —Husain imports only the higher qualities of raw and 
spun silk. Slie draws the bulk of her supplies of raw silk from 
the Caucasus and from Central Asia. Its importation from 
Chinn and Japan is not expected to increase much. Mr. 8kal- 
koffsky considers that about 6,000 poods (1,930 cwt,) may be, 
annually brought to Russia by Sues Canal at a cost of £20 per 
Pm. The prices of Chinese silk were as follows at MoscowI 

Floes ... B. 290 to B. 360 per pood £120 to £149 per cwt] 
Orgauzino ... 460 to.,, 670 „ ... £136 to £236 

The import duties in Russia on silk are as follows 

Silk, raw and waste . 60c per pood 4s. Hid. per cwt. g 

„ tsist, tralm, organsloe B. 6 „ ... 49s. Id. 

„ yarn of silk waste ..v „ 4-60 „ ... 44e. Id. 

8. Tin .—The quantity of tin imported into Russia is small. 
England supplies almost half the quantity. The prices of tin 
in 1860 were as follows ■ 

At St. Petersburg— 

Tic in blocks. R. 18 to B 10 per pood, £7-9-0 to £8-17-0 per owt. 

„ bora (rods). 16 to 17-80 „ 6-12-6 to 7-4-10 „ . 

At Odessa— 

Tin in bar«...B. 20 to B. £1 per pood,£8-5-6 to £8-13-9 per cwt, 
The prioo of tin is rising in Russia The duty charged on 
importation is 20 copeoks per pood, or Is. Hid. per cwt., at the 
par rate of exchange. 

9. The prices of gum and drugs in Russia in 1869 were as 
follows:— 

At St. Petersburg— 

Common incense storaxR. 8to 
Gnm benzoine ,..E. 40 to 90 

„ Ammoniac. „ 8 „ 

„ Arabic...... „ 9 to 13 „ 

Gamboge. „ 66 to 78 „ 

Copal.. „ 9 to 10 „ 

Shellac . „ 12 to 15.60,, 

Oatoohu. „ 6-50 „ 

Kino.„ 8 „ 

Gallnuts .. 18-60 to 16 „ 

Camphor ... .. ,,20-60 to 23-60 

Tnrmerio.. 4 „ 

The import duties to which the above goods are liable are as 
follows :— 


B. 14per pood,66s. 2d. to£l-16s.l0d. 
„ £18-11-0 to £37-4-9 

66s 2d 

" 74h. 6d, to 107s 6d. 

„ £22-16-3 to 82-5s -0 

„ 74s. 5d. to 82s. 9d. 

80s. 3d. to 128s. 4d 

46s 7d. 

24s. 9d. 

Ills. 8d. to 124s. 2d. 

169s. 8d. to 194*. 6d. 

88s. Id. 


per pood, 


2s. 

9s. 


10s. 


9d. 
6d. 
llid. 
6d. 

2s. llid. 


2a 


llid. per cwt*P 
»d. „ 

2d. 


Gums, resins .. 80c. 

Storax.... R. 1 

Gum, benzoin.. „ 4 

Gamboge . „ 1-10 

Gallnnt%. 6 

Camphor.30 

Tumeric .... „ 6 

Bhellao . „30 

Oa' eobu, Kino fr. e 

10. Tea. —Mr. Skalkofftky advisee the merchants of Russia 
to send tlieir tea to Odessa direct from Shanghai by way of the 
Suez Canal. By the overland route through Mongolia, the tea 
of China takes 14 months, to reach the fair of Nijm Novgorod, 
whereas by the Suez route it could come in 60 to 65 days from 
China. The sea-borne tea which at present enters Russia is 
principally shipped from London. Mr. Skalkofftky does not 
think that muon East Indian tea will enter Russia, whore it is 
almost unknown. 

The cost of carriage from Foochoo to Suez is about 95c. per 
pood (7s. Kid. per cwt.) and that from Suez to Odessa 30 copecks 
perpood (2s. 83. per ewt.) 

The expense of carrying tea from Odessa to Moeoow, inotusive 
of all charges for commissions, Ac., is about R. 1-30 per pood 
(10s. 9d. per cwt.) Consequently, the cost of the tea shipped to 
Odessa from Shanghai is increased by R. 2-63 per pood. (21s. per 
owt) On the other hand, the oast of carrying it to Moscow by 
way of Kiakhta is R. 8-80 to R. 12 per pood (£3-12-9 to £5 per 
owt.). or 22 copocks to 30 copeoks per Russian lb. (8J to lOtd. 
per lb. avoir.) more than by Suet, independently of the great 
loss of time by the former route. 

By way of the Cape, the present cost of carrying tea is as 
follows :-*• ' ^ 

Freight Shanghai to Loudon, £8 to £8 psr ton. 

„ London to St, Petersburg, 80s. „ 

„ St. Petersburg to Moscow, 50e, per pood, 88«. 4d. per ton.* 
Total costB. 2-40 „ £19-164 ,, , 


The prioee of tea were as follows in 1809 
Ax Be. Petersburg— 

Black Congou, 75o. to lOOo. perlb.2s.24.to9s. Hid. per tb. avoir 
„ Souchopg, 95c. to 100c. „ SslOd. toto lid, „ 

Flowery Pskoe, 160o. to 200o. „ 4c. 6d- tole 11A ,, 

A* Moscow— 

Canton (sea-borne) taa, 86c, to B- 1 per lb., *», 6d to 3s. 11)6, per lb. 
At Odessa— *' • ' 

Tea, 1st sort... 160c. to 200e. per lb, 4s. fl|A to 8a, IM. per ft. 

2nd „ 120o. „ Be. «|& 

„ 3rd „ 100c. „ 2s. Hid. „ 

The duty on tea, imported on the overland and maritime 
frontiers of Russia in Europe, is as follows- 

Flowery, green and yellow, R 22 per jSood, or £16-16-8 per owtf 

Ordinary blaok A brick tea, B. 15-40 * or £7-11-3 „ 

Export!. —After passing in review tire various articles of com¬ 
merce that may be brought to Russia by the Sue* Canal route, 
Mr. Skalkofftky shows that Russia has out few goods to export 
to the far East wherewith to pay even for the indigo .or coffee 
which she will import Among the goods that might, perhaps, be 
to some extent exported, the following are mentioned :— 

1. Flow and Uscmts .—These find a market even now in 
Egypt and in the Red Sea. Flour might be exported to the 
East Indies, as well as maooaroni and vermicelli. 

2. OoaU .—The coal of the Dion basin, when reduced in price, 
which is at present 14 copeoks per pood (la. 3d. per cwt. at 
Odessa), might be carried even to Bombay, and sold there at the 
rate of 55 copecks per pood (4s. 7d. per cwt) 

' 3. Meat, tallow, salt beef, butter .—All these, Mr. Skalkoffsky 
thinks, might be exported with profit to Egypt, and even to the 
East Indies. 

4. Cattle and horses .—There is a great demand for Russian 
cattle at Alexandria. 

5. dandles and soap. —Mr. Skalkoffsky thinks that Russian 
soap and candles might compete in Egypt with similar French 
and Australian goods. 

6. Ice .—Large quantities might be shipped to Egypt, the Red 
Sea, and the East Indies from the Sea of Azofl. 

7. Cordage .—Russian cordage reaches the East Indies by 
way of Hamburg and England. If depots were established at 
Aden and Bombay, a large trade might bo done. 

8. Timber .—Much required in Egypt, Arabia, and on the 
shores of the Persian Oulf. Might be exported in large quanti¬ 
ties in sailing vessels from Kherson, Taganrog and the Eastern 
Coast of the Black Sea. 

9. Kerosine made in the south of Russia, might be exported 
to Egypt, where large quantities of American kerosine are now 
consumed. It may become an important article of commerce 
in the East Indios. 

10. Salt might be exported to Calcutta from the ooast of the 
I m ack | Sea. 

llTiSpmis.'—There is a considerable demand for spirits in 
Efcypt, and Russia oan well compete with the spirits distilled m 
Austria and the United States. 

12. Soots and shoes, clothes, &c, might be sent to Egypt, and 
particularly for the army. 

13. Brocades and embroidered leather, in great demand in 
Egypt, Arabia, and on tbe shores of the Red Sea. 

14. Tar, canvas, tow, &c, will be in a great demand for 
ships navigating the canal. 

16. Hardware, &a, copperware, cheap fire-arms, stirrups, 
bits, cast iron rods, knives, locks, brass coflee pots, dishes, Ao., 
all cheaply made m Russia, would find a large market in the 
East 

16. stTeMes. —Mr. Skalkoffsky thinks it possible to send good 
cotton prints, See., up the Suez Canal. He quotes the Times 
to show that English cotton goods have acquired a bad reputa¬ 
tion in the East, and urges his countrymen to study the Asiatic 
taste in those goods. He gives no foots or figures in support of 
his opinion that Russian cotton goods can be exported to India 
&e y with profit, t 

In summing up this part of his report. Mr. Skalkofftky says 
that it would not as yet be safe to reckon upon more than 
506,000 poods (about 8,000 tons) weight of Russian goods (irre¬ 
spective of coal) that might be exported in return for cotton, 
indigo, &c. He thinks that at the utmost the value of the Russian 
exports by the Suez Canal would not amount to more than H or 
S miliona of roubles (£188,000 or £260,000. • 

.In conclusion, Mr, Skalkoffsky enquires into tbe position and - 
prospects of the Russian Steam. Navigation Company in the 
Black Sea. He thinksthst tls* Company (being suboidijced by 
the Government) should not be guided by oottmerdial conside¬ 
rations alone, and that it should not, by running steamers, pro- 
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could bay* no interest,, 
" 40® look «> much 
88 tolhc duty Of 
> afaoran of the Bod Sea 

ij should 


maintain 6ik tflffltlq Mja fift ' Bnc between 

Owmni |faa»«ilH l .*5PW»» ip<mw> ahouidnot mrj Mancha-, 
ter goods, which penetrate toto Central Aaia and compote With 
Russian oottoji carried there at great dost, nor should they visit 
Bussorahtacl Kttttachevwbteh compete with Russian wools, 
linseed, &c. Calcutta, Colombo, Penang, and Batavia arc not 
as yet of wt&ek t importance to Russian trade and navigation 
to warrant any Gwenunent aid ifi the establishment of a line 
of Ru«a«tt steamers, 1 

Mr, Skautofl»tejr terminates W« reports by recommendin' the 
adoption of the’fwfewtog measures in addition to the establish¬ 
ment of h line of steamers to Bombay :— 

1. The reduction effort charges and transit dues. 

8, The improvement fcf the navigation of the Sea of Azof, 
which is not, according to Mr, Skalkoffsky, included in the 




stipulations of the Treaty of Pang, and which should, therefore, 
he thinks, give shelter to Russian vMSels*ef-ww. 

3. TBs establishment «f beaded warehouses at Kief and 

Kharbof. 1 V . 

4, Reforms to the excise lews, i tinoh would admit of Russian 
i-pints being exported with greater advantage. 

0, A re-arrangement of the rotes of coinage, and the classifica¬ 
tion of goods on Russian railways. 

(i. The establishment of Russian branch banks at Bombay 
and Shanghai. 

7. "Plie laying of a sub-marine cable between Odessa and 
Constantinople. 

8. The immediate upjmiutment of a Russian consul at Bom- 

h-\\ “ lie- should lie i, sons.blo and energetic representative 

o< the merchant class, o» a naval offioer.” 

9. A careful study of the trade of the for East, 

10. A reduction of Customs duties on goods brought direct 
from the for East in Russian ships. 

St. Petersburg, 1st August 1870. 


THE PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

Revenue and Expenditure of the Government of India for the first eir/ht months of the year 1870-71, as compared with the 

corresponding period of 1869-70. 


BsvssuM mid Reoeipte. 


Laud Revenno . 

Tributes, &o. ( for. .' 

States,... 

Forest. 

Excise on Spirits and Drugej 
Assessed Taxes...... 

Customs... 

Salt. 

Opium. 

Stamps . 

Mint . 

Post Office.. 

Telegraph . 

Jaw and Justice .... 

Police. 

Marine..... 

Education .. 

Interest . 

Miscellaneous. 



April to 
Nov ls70 

£ f 

9-1 i 10,2(58,«08o 


410,760 
240,227 
1,402,339 
534,809 bl 

I, 179,478 
;3,691 636 
5,212,739 

II, 507,303 
112,518 
453,516 
117.206 
613,807 
168,576 
108,157 1 

62,169 ; 
238,884 
587,747 , 


466,43) 
220,123 
1,540,135 
1,208,1885 
1,055,726 , 
3,928,828 i 
6,209,879 , 
598,961 
26,119 
555.433 
169.881 
1,550,019 
170,907 
155,518 
40,207 
208,753 
404,945 


Juciease. 

£~ 

451,520 

55,645 

107,796 

673,379 

376,218 

837,193 


101,917 
62 675 | 
93G.622 
2,331 , 
47,361 


Duel CMC 


24 804 


2 800 
9fl8,112 
86,369 


Expenditure 


fiuidrd D» Ijf. 

Interest on Son u c Fund, 
mid uthoi Auoauts 
lie funds and ilinwlmoks .. 

bund Kevtjuno . 

Il'oirst.. .... 


11,962 

25,131 

132,802 


Total,, 


Army Miscellaneous........ 

Mtaoellaneouej 
Receipts... 
Railway Ex-, 
'change, Gain. 
State Rail-! 
ways Traffic 
J Reoeipts .... 
Do. Extraordinary do. 
Capital Recount ..a. 


Public 

■Works 

Ordinary. 


! \ KHtisseil Ttt\rs. 

Customs f . 

iSHlt . 

10] mini. 

(Stamps . 

[Mint ... 

Cost Office.,.. „ 

, Telegraph . 

lAclmunatvaHon.. 

Minor Dopartim uta . 

Law iuvd Justice . 

jlVlico.. 

Mine.... 

|j)duoaticm . 

Ecu lesiastuial.. . 

Medical Semoon . ... 
Stntmnoiy and Pnnlnig 
ij’olititftl Agencies.... 
Allowances, At, und 


|Superannuation, Ac, At 
1 lowaacos.. 


[26,626,764,28,879,171 
From 
April to 
439,441 
From 
April to 
90,986 


,2,946,687 


274,467 

6 


Total Revenues .,.£*7,489,893:28^65,421 


Sept, only. 
400,120 

Dot only 
78,504 

92,785 


[1,193,270 

30,312 


21,872 

1,81,672 


Total 


lAnny 


2,029 

2,843 


2,924 

2,848 


Public 

Works 

Ordinary. 


Gnsrantred. 
Railway Ex¬ 
change, Loss. 
State Rail- 
^wnvl . 

Do. Extraordinary—Irri 

Ration, do..... 

-State Railways. 


2,951,454 1,425,626 ! 


1 April to 

J Nov 1819 

| April to 
! Nov. 1870 

Incmrse, 

Decrease. 

1 £ 

1 

"i 

£ 

£ 

1,795,589 

[1,860,740 

56,142 


, 372,878 

335,820 


37,068 

. 268754* 

223,060* 


41,194 

.1,495,228 

1,400,993 


4,285 

, 182,li 0 

251,593 

60,483 

... 

il 145,4«<i 

216,808 

71,885 

... 

21,111 . 

28,769 

4,625 


! 129 594 

122,148 

1,551 


, 252,116 

214,144 

... 

8,272 

11460,320 

[1,667,048 

200,722 

s.. 

68.044 

1 38,694 

... 

20,350 

1 57,665 

39,931 


17,734 

412,566 

410,402 

3,836 


266 517 

201.48U 

... 

65,116 

, 752,711 

751,124 

... 

1,687 

140,045 

; 128,682 

.. 

11,863 

.1,819,1)10 

1,986,243 

85,308 


1,583,048 

1,482,707 

’■ i 

100,941 

2b 1 722 

250,051 


34,068 

411,211 

386,259 

••• 

27,052 

105,571 

KX) 469 

... 

5,112 

293,860 

315,024 

22,064 


161,134 

317,267 


16,867 

201,995 

169,466 

*•’ 

02,539 

i, 813,846 

846,071 

33,125 


! 453,801 

j 585,130 

81,836 i 

... 

’1 459,056 

468,188 

28,232 

*». 

114,602,79314,666,211 

666,806 

408^88 

Fiom 

j 8eptem* 



April to 

her onlt. 



6,289,5706,002,002 

... 

j 887,568 

From 

October 



April to 

only. 



13,845,644 

1,986,406 

... 

l,86fo!88 

' 86,485 

49,719 

18,284 


198,110 

84,106 

... 

18,920 

... 

4,2X2 

4,212 

... 

462,720 

871,666 


91,078 

16,696 J 

126,284 

9,588 

... 

124,801,932,23,180,035| 

688,780 

2,206,067 


«» 


taS) 

t... t 




WosksDspartowt ap to Onto- 


> Department up to Saptsmber 
“ ioSsr only. . 


npto 


i Includes Refunds In the 
Public Works ‘ 


Department up to September and to the 
" lobe* only. 
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_ - -. . . -- - — -* 7* m-XO- t a:nrrr.r.tty . ^. 


Statmoist showing the Amount of each kind of Cokrhnot Notk» of the Bombay Circle In circulation on the 

31st day of January 1871. , 


* 



It,** -=-- s 

f 

Denomination of Botes 

> * V 

* > flX 

! < 

Total Value. 

Date 

10 Bi Value 

20 Bi. Value 

50 Rs. Value. 

100 Be. Value. 

600 Kfl. V*lue. 

j 

111 "i ■ ■" 

1,000 Be, Value. 

1870. 

15th December... 

27,82,7®) 

16,02,600 

20,70,100 

66,77,700 

22,46,500 

2,69,69,000 | 

All,47,660 

31>t December... 

27,12,650 

14,76,060 

20 22,000 

54,09,300 

22,61,000 

2,7^,76,000 j 

4,10,65,910 

1871. 

22nd January. .. 

26,27,590 

14,1)0,240 

19,70,650 

60,27,800 

19,44,000 

1 

2,67,18,000 i 

3,97,25,280 

Slit January. 

20,16,440 

11,33,420 

20,05,(>00 

61,92,500 

19,16,500 i 

8,07,10,000 : 

4,38,83,460 


SiATBMent of the amount of In dux Uovi.hnwi m i ihhsao Novbk in Ciuoi'lai'ion of the amount of (Join and Bullion 
Reserve, and Of the Government Sulkhii.n hold by the Department of Issue of Indiun j*«per Currency. 




Balance of 

Betm d l*> 

Ctn renoy | 

bill i,r 

Biher 

Gold 

Reserve in 


Date 

Circles of Issue. 

Issue 

otlw i Dilute 

NotOH 111 

Cum 

Bullion 

Bullion 

Government 

Total 



Acounnt 

of Ihhih 

eirt ulntiou 

1 

JtCHuro 

Rescue 

ltc 0 d ve 

Securities 

Reserve 

‘ 


Rh 

He 

it« 

Ks 

1 

Its 

lls 

Rs 

Kb. 

31st Dec, 1870.,. 

Calcium 

3,62,55,580 

1,08,4-40 

3,61,47,140 

1,21,52,456 

85,08,488 

3,12,496 

1,42,42,281 

8.02.16.670 

Ditto 

Madras 

07,36,000 

5,09,080 

92 27,010 

55,01,570 



17.28.4M 72.29.980 

Ditto 

Bombay 

4,10,55,010 

1,07000 

4,09,48,010 

2,44,09/138 

11,15,371 


1,31,49,861 

3,84,34,670 

Ditto 

Allahabad 

80,09,060 

35,50,170 

44,58,590 

68.32,090 



11,03,291 

79,86.990 

Ditto ... 

Lahoio 

47,19,010 

21,77,500 

22,41,510 

39,10,263 



7,00,037 46.40.800 

Ditto 

Calient 

16,45,550 

7,46,810 

8,98,7 JO 

J 3,54,551 



1,00.059 

14,5-4.610 

Ditto 

Ti tehinopolj 

19,21,040 

16,18,900 

3,02,740 

10,01,921 



1,00,059! 17,04,980 

Ditto 

Vizugaputam 

5,3t!,S)80 

1 61 220 

8,76,760, 

B,28 (551 



1,00,059 

4 28,710 

Ditto 

Nagpore . 

40,84,140 

1 68,270 

-15,15,870 1 

40 83,218 



6,47,902; 46,31,120 

Ditto 

KurracVe. 

47,39,100 

23,96,490 

23,42,010 

42,09,071 



6.00,106! 47.09.180 

Ditto 

A kola 

21,35,260 

73,300 

20,61,900 

21,3-1,040 

•• 


... 

21,34,640 


• Total 

11,54.38,320 

1,19 18,470 

110,35,19,850 

6,03,11,487 

46,33,859 

8,12,495 

:* 2^72,(NO 10,35.11),850 


SiUEB received and ooined iu tin Mints oi spALumA, Madius, and Bombay, 1869-70. 


Caui irf Madras i Bombay. 


! Bullion or Coin received 
during the month 
valued in Rupees. 

i Qovi Merchants. 

! 1 

Coined und Bulhoii or Coin received (Joined luid^ullion or Com reooivod{ Comed an(1 
examined dining tko month, examined' during tbo month va-j examined 
during the valued m Rupee®. j dming the lued iu Rupees. during the 

month\alu-, , uiontlnalu- , month valu¬ 
ed in llupoes 1 Govt Mcrelmiiu. jod m Rupees. Govt 1 Merchants, led in Rupees 

1 1. 1 I 1 

July .. 

August .. 

1,201 

. .,,1 66,565 
.I 39,122 

! 2,722 

1 2,020 

1 8,28,446 

9,60,351 1 
! i 

• 

3,694 1 ... 1 

* 641 

88 

40,624 

1,03,558 
48,681 
19,665 ! 
1,09,243 
92,117 i 

26,61,676 

11,23,536 

8,28,686 

1,53,626 


. 8,487 

1 2,12,373 



8,903 | 

8,241 j 
1,44,601 


. 620 

69,849 



j 3,806 | 

1 "• | - | 

December. 

. 1 2,600 

1,81,929 

1 * i 


l 

: 

... 


Cash Balancbs hi the Covhinmunt Thuam rh,h m India, 1869-70 contrasted with previous Years. 




J uno. 

July. 

August. 

Octubei. 

November. 

December. 

Government of India ... 

British Bumtah..... 

North-Westers Provinces .... 

Ondfc . ... .... i... 

Puajaub . , ... .. 

Bombay ... .... .. 

Central Provinces.. 

»**•*•« 

!*««**• 

•(tllil 

11 s 

1,18,90,106 

1,49,51,970 

27,60,480 

2,41,83,186 

68,08,804 

1,14,40,831 

8,30,66.116 

66,80,440 

3,04,71,972 

Its 

1,53,43,515 
1,28,40,473 
28)44,726 
2,39,69,428 
02,10,612 
1,17,81,, 232 
8,05,08,266 
03,53,we 
3,07,96,3*6 

Rb 

1,86,16,865 

1,12,28,907 

82,10,450 

2, U .98.002 
58.76,6 tO 
1,08,05,866 
2,86,10,012 
01,68,063 
2,75,09,862 

Rs 

1,47,86,373 

1,28,20,478 

41,69,840 

1*2,06,179 

38,56,826 

88,31,883 

1^8,78,048 

W1.696 

2,43,70,457 

Rs. 

1,83,66,723 
1,21,74,892 
86,46,337 
1,96.74,077 
17,42776 
92,46,874 
i^*,«7,«a 

mmmt 

a*. 

T,09,8O',8SO 

1,88,42,856 

31*2,687 

2,84,78,368 

88,88,690 

1,11,28,699 

MikdrWi nf «««♦ s* • h 

MrSwIhb 

Total. 

14,22,20,014 

14,00,80,680 

12,20,02,765 

10,78,16,388 

,U,«i14**®*’’ 


1867-68.. 

U,68,01,798 

11,00,02*80 

9,68,10,842 

7,80,«,-348 

] 7,16,22,488 

8,01,02,858 

1868-60.... 

*11,81,90,880 

10,94,54*05 

10,02,40,304 

?w«a 1 

”^wS5*F 

077,02,061 















■; i . 

H l,Vi x T 1- "" "' 


■i 














THE BANE OP BENGAL. THE NEW BANK OF BOMBAY. THE BANK OP KABBAH 

hkt or Ayr Alas. I 31st Jan. 1871. Statehest or Afsaim. 28ft Jan. 1871. Statement « Aw aim. * 21st Jan. 1871. 
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THE INDIAH ^QQ^QKIST. 


Feb. 15,1871.. 


THE INDIAN MONEY MARKET. 


STOCKS’ 


Banks 

Agra Bank, Limited, A . .. 

Ditto, neto contributory A ■ .. 
Ditto B* Share* .« 

Agra Saving*' Bank ,. 
Allahabad Bank, Limited ,. .. 

BankqfBewal .. .. .. 

Ban*’ v Calcutta , Limited, A., 
Ditto ditto B,. 

Aon* o/ Upper India .. 

o»d London Bank, Limited 
Muuoorie Savings' Bank ,, 
Noltono/ Rani qr /«u2m ,, 

Oudh and Umted Service, Limited 

Fi twfaub Bank, Limited . 

Simla Bank, Limited ,, 

Uncou- 8er , Bank (Agio} 

Untied Bank <f India., 

COKJCtAGUL CoiQ’ANIKi- 

Beerbhoom Coal Co., Limited 
Ditto ditto 
Bengal Coal Co , Limited 
Bended fVarshome ., 

Brunton's Bum Co., Limited 
Burdtean Stone Co , Limited 
Calcutta Docking Co., Limited 
Ditto Dew * Sharee 

Delhi Railtoog Co. ,, 

Bottom Bengal Indies fy. 

Battern Bengal Railway 
Bastem Steam Tug Co., Limited 
Boat India Railway Co 
Equitable Coal Co .. L'mited 
Goossni Cotton Mills Co,. 

Court pore Co., Limited 
Ditto * Share., 

Great Ba*tem Hotel Co 
Novrrah Docking Co., Limited 
India General §. N. Co 
Ditto ditto, i .. 

Ditte ditto , l .. 

Landing and Skipping Co... 
Nasmyth’s Pal. Press Co. 

Oriental Gat Co.. 

Ihtto I Contributory) 

Oudh ami Rohileund Railway. 
Port Canning Land Co. 

Punjab Railway Co- .. 

R. Soolt Thornton St Co. 

Tirhoet Indigo Limited 


Tba Cokpajubb. 

A team Tea Company.., 

Bengal Tea Co., Limited • 

Inti# f Conti ibntory) 

Bienauth Tea Co., Limited 
Ditto {Contributor y) 

Central Caekatr Tea Co. 

Diking Tea Co., Limited 
Dehra Doon Tea Co., Limited 
Durrung Tea Co., Limited 
Eastern Oavhar Tea Cb. 

Boat India Tea Co., Limited 
Jollalpore Caokar Tea Co. 
Xunehunpore Tea Co., Limited. 

Ditto (Contributory) 
Bureeong and Darjeeling Tea Co 
Ihtto (Contributory) 
Xnttal Tea Co., Limited 
Lower A team Tea Co., Limited 
Mouaoherru Tea Co. Limited 
Moran Tea Co., limited 
Muddenhaut 'Tea Co., Limited 
Muttimk Tea Co., Limited 
Dew Golah Ghat Tea Co. 

Slow Mutual Tea Co.... 
Punkabaree Tea Co., Limited 
Soon Tea Co., Limited 
Theokvar Tea Co., Limited 
Upper Am am Tea Co., Limited, 
victoria Tea Op., Limited 




wr 1 


£10, 


100 

1000 

m 

60 

60 

260 

100 

£18* 

100 

100 

floo 

ioo 

100 


1000 

800 

1000 

44d 

300 

100 

Tool 

360 

lSS 

£30 

260 

SxJ 

1000 

126 

280 

500 

iooo| 

600 

860 

100 

600 

£5| 

£1 

£10 

1400 

£20 

600 

200 


200 

100 

00 

800 

60 

200 

86 

100 

100 

100 

100 

260 

1000 

376 

260 

*00 

£6 

00 

76 

260 

126 

£10 

30 

100 

100 

300 

£10 

260 


l*j>. e. 


Quotations. 


6 p 
Vp. 
3 p. 

3 P . 
ft p. 

V,'. 

4 p. 
« 

; p■ 

6 p. 


nil. 

nil. 

6 p. c. 

20 p. §h. 

4 p. C. 

6 p. e. 
nil. 
ml. 

Hr c. 
nil. 

Si*, c. 
wit. 

lip. c. 

0 p. c. 

6 p. o. 

0 p. o. 

2 p. c, 
ml. 

2 p. c. 

2 p. o. 

2 p. o. 

7 p. o. 

H p. O. 

4| p. c. 

U £ 

ml. 

2* r. c. 

3 p. a, 
nit. 

Yearly. 

0 p. c. 

b p. c. 

6 p. c. 
nil. 
ml. 

2 p. e. 
nil. 
ml. 
ml. 


96 a 


101 

1366 


ioa 


140 


8 *>. o. 
nil. 

8 p. i. 

nil. 

nil. 

2 p. e, 
2 p. c, 

nil.' 

nil. 

nil. 

ml. 

nil. 

16 p. o, 
ml. 
ml, 
ml. 
nil. 

ml. 


82 
82 
148 
139 
118 
in liedn 
80 u 81 
676 a 680 
00 a 92- 
100 



(New) 

***** Do 

jfc of Madras . . 
If&arttml Mercantile 
.. A vfpelM tend London .. 

26*8 Chartered Bk. o fl. AC. 

*£*8 mHatiowd Bank <f India 
160 8 Bank ... # 

* Railway Ooutaitiim. 


400 0 

410 

f#> a 

82 

1445 a 

1460 

630 « 

636 

170 a 

172 

0 a 

7 

260 a 

300 

126 a 

150 

22ft « 

280 

36 a 

38 

230 0 

237 

11 oMnal. 

248 


217J 


212 


1300 „ 

1810 

102 a 

188 

148 u 

J60 

160 a 

175 

336 a 

340 

107* a 

170 

64 a 

86 

47 


600 a 

700 

0ft a 

70 

13\ a 

14 

105 0 

100 

260 a 

265 

220 a 

2HO 

220 a 

222 

62 a 

66 

210 « 


40 a 

42 

46 a 

42di*. 

130 „ 

122 

21 a 

20dt*. 

68 a 

68 

70di*. 


H a 

10 

20 a 

27 

93 a 

94 

20 a 

28 

200 a 

270 

nominal. 

nominal. 

00 a 

01 

167 al6604dt*. 

nominal. 

76 a 

70dt* \ 

nominal. | 

pau. 


86 a 

82 die 

W „ 

101 

72 « 

75 

Ub a 

30 

H5 0 

45 

38 n 

40 



S-. I 


h. I. P,£. Co., Consolidated Stock .. 
jfco New £80 eharee 
momlxy, B fC.I.R Co... 
i^o. New share* 

Land Oompasiib. 

.sf m* Land .. •• •• 

Ihtt. New Issue 4i ... 

Vert Land . »• 

fazagon Jnxnd and R - 
rRort Canning 

ftlabi7 Company ... .. 

. * Fbkhs COMPANIIB- 

Akbar Cotton Press Co. 

“j, Ibert Brest Company, Kwrrachee ... 
Alexandra Fret* Co- ... *» 

jypollo Pres* Co. ... ... ... 

“iombay Pres* Co. ... ... ... 

( Ditto (New) ... 

rfoba Press Co. .. .. 

cut India Press Co 
yrt Press Co. 
ramjee Cuwasjee Press 
ydrauhe Press Co. 
nrrarht'ii Pres* Co. 
j (fused Press if- & Co. 
rtnoe of Wale* Pre** Co • .. 
j ictona Press, Madras 

Spinning A Wbavino Cob- 
:rt Mills Company 
gmlucnce Spinning Co. 

"w&ay 

•t4 bay United . . 

•oaeh Mill* 

Do. New 
QWinrumicy Spinning 
jA-eat Eastern 
QManocijee Petit's ., .. 

Shitfino Coicpa^-. 

' ^ombay Shipping Co. 

MlBOKLLAJTKtiUS. 

eohahic*’ Building Co 
\irrachet Landing and Shipping Co, 
\reacker and Company 


10,800 

10,000 

8,000 

760 

4.000 

4,000 

180 

200 

260 

150 

200 

200 

600 

860 

lflO 

800 

200 

1,000 

2.000 

126 

220 


400 

500 

100 

800 

1,000 

800 

800 

760 

2,000 

800 

000 


3,000 

1,000! 

600 

2 , 000 | 


£80 

1,000 

1,000 

160 

8,000 

8,000 

8.000 


a 

8,000 

12,000 

2,000 

600 

1,880 

1.000 

8,600 

8,000 

6,000 

6,000 

400 

2,600 

2,000 

2.000 

2,600 

0,600 

1,000 

160 

160 

6,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,600 

2,600 


6.000 

60 

2,000 

600 


818*8*0 

1004-6 

1,0» 

1864-1 

all 

060, 

dB 

2,000 

1,400 

all 

8,860 

1400 

860 

n.ooo 

all 

all 

all 

aU 

all 

1,800 

all 

2,000 

850 

alt 

760 

1,700 

all 

all 

all 

160 

60 

aU 

all 

all 

aU 

1,800 

3,600 

all 

300 

all 


*r. 

do. 

4+ 


SO 

11-14 

nil. 

,70 


86 0p.e. 

n So. 

nil. 

200 do. 
866 do. 
60* do. 
800 

1,000 

'nil'. 

120 p ». 
86 „ „ 
fiW „ „ 
78 n *t 

50 

126 p. s 


160 p-s. 
80 „ 


1,800 

6 u. at. 
21 p. i. 
25 j?. s. 


160 

no 


287 

1ST 


266 


8^00 

775 

470 

7,200 

2,886 

680 

5.800 
8,600 
0,700 
1,000 
2,650 

060 

485 

2,360 

3,000 

1.875 
2,666 
8,000 
1,080 

275 

2.875 

1.800 
1,120 
2,276 
1,726 


80 

170 

400 


BANKS AND UOMPANIEB IN LIQUIDATION. 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON, 


w 

Banks. 

Date or 
Liquida¬ 
tion. 

Number 

of 

SbareB. 

Amount 
paid up. 

\ mount' 
Return¬ 
ed- 

Rato per 
Share- 

Ronl- of Bombay ... 

Jan. *60 

200 

Re. 

500 

JR- 

lb 

Re. oxd. 

89 

Bank qf China 

Aui. 

4,000 

26 

19i 

1 

Bombay Presidency Bank ... 

40,000 

850 

""'k 


Bombay T. and B Association 

Sept. '67 

20,000 

800 

6 

Brokers’ Banking Co. 

Smt ’07 

Mar. ‘60 

20,000 

200 

40 

16 

Central Bank 

40,000 

960 

8 

1 


,, 

35,000 


f t 

14 

Indian Peninsula Bank 

Feb. '07 

M.OOO 

200 

13 

1 

Royal Bank tf India 

May. ’07 

60,000 

30,000 

200 

6Kt 

6 

\ Old Financial 

Apr. ’07 

ISO 

74 

1 

OOMPAWIK*. 






Back Bay Reclamation Co. . 

Nos- *08 

1,000 

5,100 

8,875 

96 

% Bombay, and Bengal S. $. .. 


892 

8,600 

2,440 

8,400 

10 

1 Vwtono Spinning Co- 

66 

n.«» 

•,000 

10 


Bw\k Bills, at 6 months' eight 
Do- at 8 months 1 sigRt 
Do. on demand, ditto 
Credit Bills (1st Clam) at 0 months' ApM 
Documentary Bills at 0 months’ eight 


Calcutta. 

s. d. 


10 to Is 1ft 184<W. 

lot 

10| 

11 to is. 11 8-10 


BANK BATE OF DISCOUNT. 


per cent, 

Discount oh Private Bills and Notes.. ... 5 to 6 


Ditto on Acceptance pf Local Banks, 

Int. on Loatw on BsoUrity <f Ghtf. Paper, .... 

GOVERNMENT SB CURITIBA. 


JPtve^nd-a.kafpsr asnt.. 
JFive per ft*#.. ♦ , f 


THE FREIGHT MARKET. 

CALCUTTA. 

(Cotton . . £2 0t. <M* 

London.. -{Cases ......£2 0s. 0d. to £2 15*. Od. 

{.Seeds . £1 10*. Oi, 

(*r°n Ships Cotton . £1 11 *. 6 d. to £1 17*. 0d. 

Lioermwl.} Wooden Shins . . £1 12 ». fli. to £1 18*. Od. 

Mvsrpooi.^ Myraboln* A Coir bdh .>.£0 20*. Od. to £0 18*. 0d. 


Norn, p. ton 


, uu W) 16*. OfL to £1 0s. Od. 

. et (Nr. y». fo «a to* IwUMW-* 


.L‘ L %: * M “■ 

\ OvUn . je,. g 

Opium, *• • -- ■ 

hL. 


Cftim* ..I... < 


16 year* Debenture Loans 

X 0 years’ do. do. ..1 * . 

5 year? do. do. ., 

Si* per vent. Mtiniripal Loon* , 



Calcctt*. 

Boxbm . 

. .. 

US} to 

nn 

.. 

»T h' 

108} 

Vi* 

im t. 

198* 


‘ VH to 

108 


198} to 

108 

11 

108* to 

198 


198} to 

119 


.13 toU.ltd CUmBZ'*#idmpu 

.*.<WMI*!3W Us tomUu (. 

BOMBAY, , 


\Por XdOsrpool— 

1 Jrm shape . , J 

[/& - , 

... ... 

>Swd#.. , 

£■ i S’ §. Uam9t, -\ **• 

Cotton— Steamer ... >„ . 

Optuer-Stiiamr Song Kong 


..4814s. 

...mi*. **■ 

..iMboMp, 














































m *010* 

' 4 * 54 " 

joe to no 
ft*. U> 107. 
f to If prem 
f to It prom 


87 to 80 
108 to 109 
05 to W 
103 to lOt 
06 to oe 
Ot to 94 

ioo* to ioi4 

4 dis to | prom 


Indian Govt Sicujtwwe. 


Closing Prices 
January 6 


Indian Stock 104 per cent April 1874 shut 
Ditto for Account I *- 


Ditto for Account 
Ditto 6 per Cent 
Ditto 4 per Cent Oct' 1988, 1M| 

India Knflaced Paper 4 per Cent | 894 to 90% 

Ditto B per Cent Jan 1872 984 

Ditto 54 per Cent May 1879 1054 to 1064 

Ditto 6 per Cent Bupee'Deben 1872 00 to 92 

Ditto ditto 1877 107 

India Debentures, finer Cent Aug 1873 1084 to 1034 
India Bo nds 4 per Cent 481,000 __26 s pre m 


July 1880 1104 ex div 
Oct 1988, 1014 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Closing Prioes, 
January 6 


100* to 1014 
1004 to 101 $ 

10<>4 to 1014 


Closing Prices 
January 12 

»44 to 2054 

110* to UOi 
ion to ioi* 

89* to 904 
984 to 994 
1054 to 1091 
P0 to 92 
107 

1034 to 1034 
27 h prem_ 


Closing Pr leas, 
January 19 


0 all Bombay Use (Limited) 6 to 6* 6J to 6i 

6 4 Ditto New 1 to If prem 1 to it prem 

20 10 Ceylon Co .Limited 34 to 3j dis 34 to 3| dis 

20 6 Ditto A Shares 34 to 3 dis 34 to 3 dis 

60 7 East India Land Credit and 

Finance (Limited) 6 to 5 dis 6 to 6 dis 

«t 190 Madras Irrigation & Canal*) 

(guar 6 per cent by the > 100 to 102 100 to 102 

Indian Government ) 

1 7s Nurbudda Coal and Iron (Ld ) 1/16 dis to 1/16 prem 1/18 dis to 1/18 prem 
6 am Oriental Gas (Limited) 7| to 94 7f to 84 

6 04j Ditto New 1 to 1* prem 1 to if prem 

150 all P and O Steam Company 40 to 48 48 to 48 

60 lOl Ditto, New, 1807 3 to 2dis 3 to 2dis 


Joflri Stock Banks 


Closing Prices, Closing Prices, 
January 5 January 12 


10| all Agra Limited, A 74 to 8* 74 to 8* 

2(3 all afir of India, Aus, A China.' 134 to 144 IS to 14 

H 851 q u£££2oui rn *> m * * «i 

2K all Eng. Soot and Aunt Chart 154 to 184 16 to 17 

S " 4 4 Dead Mart Bank of India, Ld 94 to 34 dis. 3* to 3* dis 

*" ^l4*'Sa. n r t .a D r: b * nt8r68 } « *« « * 88 

all Oriental Bank Corporation 40 to 41_41 to 42 

INDIAN RAILWAY DEBENTURES 

Principal and Intrant Guaranteed by the Searatary of State for India la Council 


Debenture 4 

Capital | 


Closing Prion, 
January a 


SM7.6M 8 1 

«Sl, Wo i I 

loo.nno m 

IMM * 

« 

i,aoo,Mo m 

1*9,000 «] 

mi 

918800 ( 

889,800 s 


Bombay, Barodft, and! 103 to 104 
India I 

Ditto ditto 101 to 10* 

Ditto ditto 08 to 100 

Baat lndiaa, , 190 to 109 

Ditto . 108 to 108 


Ditto* 09 to 101 

Ditto* 08 to 100 

SMtarn,Batumi 100 to in* 

fll-aT Indian Penineula lflo to 103 

■ DUto ditto 101 to 10 * 

Gnat Southern of India 101 to 1ft) 
Ditto , 98 tolOO 

'Mediate „ 103 to 10* 

Ditto ' 1"» to 1«4 

awteARaMlWdttm) 100 to 101 


Cloeiag Prioes, 
January 12 


101 to 104 

99 to 100 
107 to 110 
107 to 110 

99 to 101 

98 to 100 

100 to 102 

100 to 103 

102 to 104 

101 to 103 
08 to 100 


> KttMeojOI j 1 

* h'-snsfoiublft by w >aw tt i»«n i,.e»ttl»aut stomp. 


Ida to in* 

Iftl to 1"4 

loo to in 


nmimmxmwjato mtem colqurmrn- 

I Atsssrs. N. wed Co.’s viow* o€ M sdrae, wj*h tbs kssm 

additions, now comprise the following Taken on li by 10 Flat**, 

Price 8 Be. each, or 00 Ba. per do*en unmounted. 

The Cathedral , The Surf. 


The Cathedral 
The Pier 

Government House 
Munro Btatue 
Neil Statue 
Club 

Napier Bridge 
Bndgerows and Top Baste 
Veperv Church. 
Patcheappah’s Hall 
Mees House, Fort) 
Go v ern men t Office Fort 
The Flag Staff, Fort. 
Indian well and Foliage 


Mount Bead (1 Views). 
Royapooram Station* 
Moorish Tombs. 

??>• Light.Hpuee. 


St Andrew’s Church 

Moorish Mm 
Partasardy Pagoda. 
Coooanut Palms. 
Date „ 

Palmyra „ 

Areea „ 

Catamaran 


Panoramas of the Beach, the Fort, and Black Town and a number df other 
subjects not specified Also View* of Ootacamund and all the other stations rfnSs 
NeiI*h<niM, Bamsalcrj, Seven Pugoflas, Tiruputty, Conjcvcrum, Myuora, B 
Pulney Hula. Tan-fore, Madura, Ac 

Photographs illustrative or native character in Madras, also Burmese, Nleo* 
barlans, Andamanese Ac 

Detailed Catalogues of all the above may be had on application. 

Custom*** residing ip any-part qf India whojmw not an opportunity of wlect* 
ing views for thorn eel ve« may rely pjwn Mesare N and, Co. sending the most 
intonating* when the selection is entruntgd to then) 

Madras, April 1870 

JOS-EPH GILL© TT’S 
CELEBRATED 

8 T ERL PENS 

BOLD 

BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Head Office 19 & 20, ConsHtu., Londok. 

Capital fully subscribed £2 fiOOOOO 

Amount paid up £980,009 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRMTONS 

Jojin Boustbab Fen (Price and Bonstead ) 

Jsrrkiaw Colm»n, Esq (TAJ Oolmau ) 

ArvaanGiMts Rsn 9 A delrhi Terrace, W C 
NhhbmiaH Gbimutwh ,P*q Iw Kt»nt 
Samuel Hanson Esq (flnmv.' TTv-w«. •. S 9. a ) . 

Fssbsstck W Harris Fro »>• * •'A P n —) 

Francis Hick* Ksq (Thomas A Francis Hicka) 

Jowif Honoaov Esq (Grant Hodgson ft Co ) 

F Laskwoi^ut Fsn (Bank of New F/ealand ) 

Chablks J Lbaf Esq (Leaf Hons ft Co) 

WnmnLim Fso 14 Fnstchpnn F C 
A J Mirmwi, Esq Ml' 31* Wood Street and Nottingham 
HrkbtW Prrk Esq M P (Peek Prof hers A Oo ) 

A let Robertson Fsq 2*> Grafton Street W O 
D Coopbr Scott Fsq Lond^m and Brasil- 
Alexander Sim F«n (^hnrchlll ft Sim ) 

Hbnrt Trowcr Feq (Trower & T-ewson ) 

James P. Woodhocsb, Esq , (J O AM Woodhonse* 

INDIAN BRANCH—CALCUTTA 

No. 1, Hake Street 

DlftfGTORS OF THE INDIAN BRANCH. 

T. A Apr.. Ebo (WfBBra Aucor ft Co ) Mercbttot. 

G M Blauxbr Fsq Merrhanl 

F Q> JPt DRiDOB F*o (Mewr* Atkinson, TUton A Co) Merchant, Vice- 
. « Wrasldent of the Chamber of Cranwerre. 
i. « T ,8Ay ^'* ,n Ketflewell PuHeh ft Cp ) Merehaat 

G. C Paul, the Hou’ble offlcmMnui Jmive of the High Court. 

C. MANDRseON Ksq , (Messrs. Berners Saad*rton and Upton,) Solicitor 
and Registrar of the Dioceee of Calcutta 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

D». N 0. Macnamara, fl, Russell Street Hours 16| to 12 a m , Baku • 
day* 3 to 4 p.m 

Dt- 8 B. Tuniiiu, G«n»rul HMpltal ttmn IS* to 2 *,* 


BARKERS. 

The Orlnrtal Rank Curporattoji. 

The Chartered MerwutUe Bank of India, London ond Ohina 

SOLICITOUS. 

Meson, Bernen, Henderson, and Upton 

IIFE DEPARTMENT. 

erf Two 
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and a* tha wow iSe aiw»TW»t JWKir «. ftSiun. Marty <t JUflTrUcm 

I*.ft»wli»»y Imm** 5*w»ff«jo»«trt»s tjxvmatb 

MW *r tbe 

Pottr-flfths of tbe mM«v Profit* of «ht Lite Bnaob are divisible among tbe 
Participating Policy-hokisr* 

Bates of Ptealnm. 

Theee are generally lower than the rates of other Offices. 

Premiums are received— 

1, Annually. 

S. Half-yearly, Quarterly, and Monthly. 


Examples of with Profit Bates. 


For the Jjmtranee of 1,000l.jbr themhola Term of Life. 



Annual 1 

Monthly 

Premium, 

Prsmitun. 


Bs. a. p 

«# 

3 6 2 

*7 

4 8 8 

I e» 

6 9 8 



Examples of without Profit Rates. 



Examples of Short Term Bates. 



Annual 

Premium. 

Half-yearly 

Premium. 

CIVIL. 

38 

89 

• Bs. a. p 

14 9 0 
16 1 3 


She teflowtag Age nte have been ‘fitoptitated Jin onwasrttoa with 0* 

i, i/v , ^ 


hta-DW#, 

Smarts District* 
Songs lore ,, 


Camnpore *• „ .« T. Nelli, Sat) 


Ditto .. 

Chittagong ««. 

Cktmparnn „ 

OtempenM District* 

Cochin . 

DalhoMic .. 

Delhi ,« •« 

JDttto. 

JDiwJ/wfl ,, , 

Homs ., M 

■Titaetfo. 

JLwwowy •• * 

Lahore „ ... 

JW#o. 

Lucknow 

Ditto . 


... T. lAueaa*Xto. * , 

... Meeue BuUook ftwartfs. i 

.. James B«gg, ®*q- j 

.. E, C. Iamb, Beg. 

.. Peirce, Leslie,* Co- 
Walter Adlard, Esq. 

Delhi and London Bank Corporation* 

... H B. Bterndate, Esq-, Beak Of Bengal. 
.. Messrs. Kelly * Oo. 

... M. P. Pogose, Bag. * 

Basenjee Pardoonjee, Esq. 

. T Graham, Eeq. 

«. Heotor Gunn, Esq., Agra Bank. 

. . J. D Walters, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

W Dickson, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

. Delhi and London Bank* 


Madras ... „ 

... Messrs arbuthnot A Co, 

Meean Mesr .. 

W. Adlard, Esq, 

Meerut , 

. .. Greetham and White. 

$£tr sapors 

.. T Lucas AGO. 

Monghgr 

. Thomas A Co* 

Mussoorie ... 

.Delhi and London Bank. 

Kagpore . 

. T A. Clarke, Esq 

Patna 

... Messrs. Kelly ft Oo. 

Ditto .. 

. W Fraser, Esq. 

Pnrwtah 

P. H. D* de Dombal, Esq. 

“Rangoon 

. .. Mossra. Bullock Brother*. 


Quarterly 

Monthly 

Premium. 



MILITARY. | 


Sohilkund District* 
Bylhft ... 

Savgor ,, 

8m la „ ,, 

Tirhoot ,, 

Umballa 

Ditto 


H Costley, Hsq. 

K. Cl Foley, Esq. 

.. .1. A Wit ball, Esq. 
United Bank of India. 
E Dalgloish, Esq. 

. United Bank of India. 
Greetham ft Oo. 

Fire Department* 


Tho Fire Premium income of tins Company, as at Slat December, 1969, exceeded 

£120,000 

Fire Insuiances are granted at favourable rates throughout Bengal, the North- 
V* r* ■■*■ *.■• s n■. 5 the Punjab, on Merchandise, Warehouses, Screw-Houses, 
>• . e, P.u .ii. a U-. s h. Shipping, Ac. 

* Bates for Fire Bisks in Oaloatta* 


The Buildings being brick or atone, built, and tiled 
or roofed with metal, alats, or chunam 


Sum 

Assured. 

Bonus 

Added. 

lbs. s. d 

lbs 8 d- 
1(10 0 6 

106 0 0 

106 0 0 

110 0 0 

1,000 o 0 
1,000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 


Surrender Values* 

Policies are pttrobaeed by this Company at an equitable value after payment 
of Premiums for three years* 

Days of Grace 

Thirty days are allowed for the payment of premiums, when they are payable 
yearly, or half-yearly, and fifteen When quarterly or monthly. 

Forfeited Policies may bo revived at any time within six months, if eatlstec* 
vary medical evidence of the health oT the Ute be produced (at the expense of the 
Assured) and a fine of one-half per oent. be paid on the sum assured. 

Claim*. 

These are paid one month after proof (satisfactory to the directors) of the 
fieeease of the Lives assured baa been furnished to tbe Company, and tbs rate 
of Exchange will invariably tie two shillings sterling per Rupee. Should death 
occur within the days of grace, the Policy wfilstitl be valid, and the sum assured 
paid after deduction of the Premium. The importance of this but regulation i« 
obvious' 

Licit* a* to Ktaidno. aad XanlUs* 

Uvaa aami*4 attndlaa TttM, who an not aa».<krin* nanum*, an aliowad to 


UnataRnMat 

proMltowreeA 


Ifaa togHaMRNa 1 
AkotaBtettarFnMft 
of Ukm plaoM ou*iMi 
Jlitoal Faaa**»J 
toaotUroquixadofa 


wiM*, who an not «a«4krl 
.t liras**, in ana par* of no i 
r which i* *t war, 

1 Sasaki B*#sUUan. 



Thorite* for Mofiuall rl*k* may bo ascertained from tho llanacar. 

For list of Fix* Agent* vide \dvertJ8Cinont* in XapU t kama and Pioruar. 
Claim* Bottled without roforenae to BnalanA* 




tossed the Indian rate 
IpfifiWL 

4 far Hu Company, 


NoSnhmo* Fm or otfaax jwy 
Premium* 


Claims settled without refer® noe so England* 

Coplosof tho la*t Report and Btlanoe Shoot of th* Company tcaather with 
romuof PxcwM.antfaHfarther Information, m»y bo obtaW tniOcttaror on 
opji^Mitton *1 tha Onloutt* Offloo b«tw*»n 10 and IS; or on Satuidar* batwoon >0 

By onto of tho Diwotor* of the Indian Branofa, 

No. 1. Hat* Stroot, > p. H. OGBOUBN*. 

Coicutta, tsthFahnuur lgyj J Matufartn'mans. 

Applications for Agandm n<n ha received froj# lnfloantial Uafuaoll raatdoota. 

P hoenix fiee office—established in lies, 

tTHMHItifa.' 

SSMPEHfflosas** 

;MKa«isciassEsa: 

^«^iaj^"a2r*fj5arBss: 

. ' ’< -A’«- mum* oia. • 

No. «, Banqnart Bow. Bolufaojr, lm. j«en*a. 
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«31HB INDIA* M*X ASSOUAN©® COMPANY 
JL f 

Sasinaam u»m» AwrX.to MM. 

4 


ft. B. Dwui H«i. 

»S& 

BL Warner, J Bsq. 


mmm.' 


ifo*O09r t Bank tf UpperltuUa, (ZtoUUdJ 

Monager, AHababad Bank. 

,, Mueeoorie Saving* Bank 
Date Srnl Manager, Delhi A tendon Bank 
Manager, Simla Bank Corporation 

,, UneaOfnqnted Bern ca Bank 

J Barruter.tU.Lam. 


mmm mmn. 

W illi a m Motr, Esq., K.B., Civil Surgeon, Meerut 

SECRETARY. 

D Lancaster, Esq 

Thi» Company wee formed towards the end of 1369, and bag already received 
substantial patronage from the public 

The object tor Which tt was established with a full direction in India was to 
secure the India® Public against a repetition of such heavy losses as have 
recently been sawfcataed by the collapse of certain Asauianpe Otfiooa in England, 
where the entire management of those Institutions wan located. 

Security.—To ensure absolute seounty the funds of the company aio 
invested only m Government Securities The company is strictly prohibited 
frjm ir.liking advances on house or landed property or on Btoeks aharm or 
oil! ■ s/mi .'ms o' any company whateier though such advances are usually 
extensively made by other Assurance companies 

PoUcw* are granted for whole life either with or without participation in the 
profits ol ikn i ..'i.i n;s> according to the scale of premium selected bv the as 
•»ured I'u'icKw mv »»:*. granted for short terms from one to ten years at 
moderate rates 

The JPiopoeal Xotm is simple in its terms and the Condition* of the 
Polww* pie liberal nil vnneeetuari/ rettriction* having been removed 

2he Bate* qt PiriMnm aio made as moderate os is consistent with complete 
Security of tho ansurod 

Ad vantage* qf -hunt)/mce —It secures by a small monthly, quarterly, half yearly 
or ycarh hhv _■ m ;-p. vision foi widows and children Tt affords opportunity of 
making a -i. 1 |c..,r to mamage It enables pontons to raise money on 

life interests It secures sums of m mey contingent on parties- , * . • i it 

enables debtor* in event of death to satisfy their creditors \a . bor 

rowers' property flora claims and sureties from loss 

Assurance m a sound Oompnnv is fur Mjpnrfor i<> connexion with a Pension 
Fund for m tin lattoi case if the n, ounce dii e al! c intritmtions are forfeited and 
the subscribe! lost s tho benefit of all ho lias fsud whereas in the tone of a Policy 
it still ensmcM sml msy be made available for am othei purpose 

Forms ol Proposal Tallies of Rates and all furlhtr information nmj be 
Obtained by lottei or on appllt ation to any of the Agents oi to the Secretary 

ANNUAL PREMIUMS 

Requited for an Assurance of Hk 1,000 for the whole Term of Life 


& 

1 

Crrtuxifs 

1 

M il ITAHY 

and Naval 


Without ProfltH | 

With Profits ! 

Without Profits 

With Profits 

20 

Rb 

A». 

Re 

As 

Ra Ah 

Rh 

A* 

81 

0 

36 

is 

85 Jl 

40 

8 

30 

37 

» 

42 

11 

41 n 

47 

7 

40 

46 

13 

63 

3 

60 16 

67 

14 

AO 

61 

4 

69 

30 

66 1 

74 

\ 

60 

88 

0 

108 

0 

90 0 

105 

0 


Meerut, 12th November 1870 


D. LANCASTER, 

Secretary 


I MPORTANT REDUCTION IN THE RATES OF 

FIRE INSURANCE. 

NATIVE LIVES INSURED OnIqUAL TERMS WITH EUROPEANS. 

ENGLISH ASSURANCE COMPANY FIRE AND LIFE. 

Capital £ 600,000 

Head Offices, Palmerston Buildings, Bisliorsgate fltroot, London, with 
branoheeat Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, Southampton, Hamburg 
Antwerp, Brussels, Rotterdam, Melbourne, and Bombay 

The Life Department 
Offhrs the following advantages — 

I —Moderate premiums 

IT —One calonaaf month's grace allowed for renewal. 

III.—Liberal provision for non-forfeiture of Policies. 

XV -—Fixed surrender value after 3 years , 

V.—Freedom from nniusoew&ory restrictions as to foreign residence and 


travelling 

VI.— Unconditional reduction to English rates an return of the assured to 
_ w Europe- 

VH—Military men hotting Civil^appomtoepts reduced to civilian rates. 
Vm .—JSifkfa per cent orthe profit* divided among the assured in tho parti¬ 
cipating scale 

IX —Mo partnerMlp liability whatsoever. 

X —Medical foes and stamps paid for by the company unless the amount 
be less than MP. 

XL—Mo charge for assignment*. 

XU*—Prompt settlement of flhhni 

B» D^stmnt- 

DMuHfti mmm wwus; free from MuUtuttm, Ptdidre we greeted, 

a^iaaftol’lte Pmldttoy, •!«<»• M to Hpo-eml. Mow 

’^wrfmg r-V - 1 - 1 —reuarebS* duae* of Mhtr nom po n l * . 

*o., «wir to 

' ^ HZU., lOOUW * Ce-. 

aMM^BaaMann^UsttcMO^ftMtfiv. Acwft. 


xmitmeute reduced to civilian rates. 
Uvided among the assured in tho parti- 


irasitAftBAS bqcitabi.e assubance societt. 

* SMMnnr Mt UtfeM MUb SoeUty, Establiehed In 1828. 

TV,* Son. W ft AintHM (Axhutimot A Go) 

W, Scott, B*ci , (Biany 1: Co) 

H. G P*ira«u>,Beq .. , (OoTonmiont BoUolUff.) 

The Hon. A F.fcww* . . . hwnrACo) 

B O Wiun, Beq C to4 A Co.) 


* ACTING MEDICAL EXAMINED. 

W. H Harris, Esq , M.D. 

SECRETARIES AND TREAS0RER8- 

Messrs Akmdthnot A Oo. 

The Ckiqf characterittio* qf /hie Society are 

Claim* poid immediately ttftre natufactory proof qf death 

Announcement of death in the Fort Saint George Gazette , sufficient in the 
case of the mom.beis of the civil and military services 
Medical fee* paid by the society on all proposals 
Mutual Assurance 

Policies for u term of years issued at reduced rates, without participation m 
Surpluses 

Premiums pajablo half yearly, on lnt Tamiary and 1st July 
Policies issued free of charge tor stamp duty 

Asauranta may reside tu any part of the world, so long m they continue to 
pay the original 1 ate oi Premium stipulated in their Policies 
This aocLety being founded on tine sound . • ■ Mutual Assurance, 

divides all its sat pluses or so much thereof os' ■!. Sim deem expedient, 
amongst tho Members or Life Pol . I-.- . ‘ cuona iiom Premium*, and 

o- >i a :1 the lienellr ul a a > flJ’- , ■.. bodj 
Tv, Mwis - - »-h of the aouetv consist of at) por» ms who hold Policies of 
i . *. • a - ‘ -■ or upon the lives cl others ■ -‘..i it* ■ ,f’/v 

i ■ ■ ■ , ■ - , rile nt Madras, and arc tlocU ■ • . •' V. ■. -••h 

The society »tumia < an be invested only in securities of the O ivemment of 
India, or in swnmties, the In tu rest of which is guaiaulcod by tho Govornment ol 
India, or by the Rocretary of State ioi India in Council 

V 1-i-tfi r . :na •* i lot names of fchito of the Du rotors. 

A”\ a. G- , .c*.i ■ ■ * ‘.'embers are hold at Madias, not later thiui 

th- .vp dh; . :■ - avory year 

An annual audit is modi, ol tho aooouutH of the socioty, and the reports of the 
Auditors submitted at the Annual General Mocfmgs 

v !■ ■ .’.ttions mads by a Ltndou Actuary, of all the Asuofcs and 
f • »■»■ 'iiii m 1 1 made as from Hist Dec ember 1870 Pre¬ 
mium* paid on Pol tew* fin the trhoU tern qf ttft dm tug any portion of theperiod of 
fine year* immediately nretmltuff thut date «ill / niitle the Holder* qf ia> h P»Hdee (& 
par fit tpate in the eurplue of the Smiety then a* ei tamed to he turitt mo by rateable de- 
duftion from Pi fmmm* thu rafter bumming p t fttbh for the enimmi Quinquennium 
Tho i etuniH made to tho Policy Holders ft cm the icrmatirni ol the society 
in January 1842 up 1 1 Juno, 1 h«jD raclnmve (in addition to tho accumulation 
of a cousicierable reserv'c), lum* averaged 47 pen cent upon the Premium^ 
paid half-yearly 

If or furtbor particulars. Forms ot Proposal, &c , apply to 

ARUUTHNOtA OO. 


Madras, Januai y 1870 


Becrotanes and Tro^urw s 


T HE BOMBAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited ) 
THE undersigned are prepared to Accept IllskH and Issue 
Polmes covering Merchandiro Gnods in Qodowiis, Warehouses, 
Dwelling IIousos, or otlici insurable property on favourable termn 
Apply tu 

. FOiniEB & Oo , 

Bombay, HtFebiuaiy 1871 Beoret-aims and Manager* 

ALLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE and EIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 182*. 

CHIEF OFFICE 

Bartholomew Lane, Bauk, L mrion R C. 


Phrsidknt— Sir Moses Montofl >tc, Burt., F.R B 

James Alexander, Wsq (Alexander, Fletcher A Oo ) 

Charles George Barnett Ksq (Harnett, Hoare, Han bin y, ond Lloyd) 
George Henry Ilaraett K«q (11 ympton Park 
James Fletcher, Kso (Aloxamler, Fletcher A Oo.) 

William Glade tone, Kaq (fliomtam Bonar & Oo ) 

Right Hon George Joachim Gusthcn, M P. 

Samuel Gurney. Eeq 

Jams* Helmo, 'Rsq-, (Director of the Provincial Bank of Ireland) 

Sir Ourtie Miranda Iaunpeon, Bart 


Sampson Lunas, Keq (Lucas, Micholle A (-o ) 

Klliott MncnaghWm, Esq , (Member of tho Indian Council) 

Thomas McMtermad, Bsq (Director of the Is. . s“%i. *' 

Joseph Mayer Montaflore, (Director of the i*n*» - ■ !•>» ’IroJaad) 

Sir Anthony De Rothschild Bart, New Court 

Baron Lionel Nathan De Rothschild M P 

Thomas Charles Smith, Esq Oxford Square Hyde Park., 

Lord Richard Grosvenor, M P 
Hugh Oolin Smith, Esq 
Richard Hottre, Esq 

FIRE RISKS 

Of an eligible character are accepted at minimun current rates. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

The non-participating rates of premium for European lives resident in India 
have been very materially reduced, and the undermentioned Agents are autho¬ 
rised to decide upon Proposals submitted, tp Issue Pohcies, and to sotil• eUUns 
The Life Reserve Fund is over 

WNETy-nttm LADS VF RUPEES 

(which is irrespective of and in addition to the paid-up capital and the Fmi 
Reserve Ftmd), about SO per cent of the sum assured under the Com¬ 
pany’s litis PoUetea, had besides tids there is the guarantee of a subscribed 
Camtal of net less than 

pive mmei tr asms 

aomflHl; ' Pn ~ 

ftEKIBOTOif * Oo, 

Agent* (br Hu Pn*U«noy tt a many. 






Feb. 15 , 1871 


-1HURCH OF ENGLAND ASSURANCE INSTITUTION. 

EftTAmiHuu) 19*0. 

Bapowered ljy epeotal lot of FarHataen. A t 5T1»., Qep. XCH. 

CAPITAL—Ons MUUm Sterling. \ 

i-ife Annmne** of every description miM. 

Htniritur Provision combined with life Assurance. 

Ki«h» Policies Issued which can never altogether lapse through non-payment 
of Premium. 

No extra charge for sot-pMMffe ». 

Bod action to European ratal without Medical examination. 

Premium may he paid aanu -lly. half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly, M desired- 
Paiaae aud Annenian live* Insured- 
For .totalled Prospectus, Ac- upp/y to 

REMINGTON A Co„ Agent*. 

Bombay, 151th July 1870. 

r IVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLOBE INSCBAKCE 
\j COMPANY. 

Liability of Sbsnholdsn Unlimited 


Capital £4600,000 


FtraWMaiauna.«IM.IU 

Mfk Praatuae .... 380,o» 

latermt. „l«Utt 


Aooumulated Funds £3,801,005 
JhwM Fundi. 

Capital .« 381,753 

WBwrn ..1.873,030 

Neeerre Fund ... 871,510 

Undivided Profit .„ 64,838 


Fire Department. 


Poll das uf Insurance aga'uat Fire upon Dwelling Hcuaee and other Building* 
in both the Kurnpciu. rim Nsuve jmrt* of iho island of Bombay, are issued by 
the undersigned on ball* !f of I lie C »in pan i - ■ 

The cat* mi pucka-hunc H inga ! ->w« situate i mil-side the Fort of Bombay, or 
*in anynivtoftbe Bombay Presidency, is now reduced to (8) six annas per cent < 


*ltl- ,* Life Department. 

Thin Company often die advantage of Fixe 1 Bonuses accruing after five years 
annual panuuni of prem.um.v* vnfin7*nt on profits. Policies are indisputable 
after flvo years- Claims are payable thirty days after admission. Arinuities 
nre gnuiuvl ou eery fuvoroblo terms. The undersigned will issue Policies on 
liehalf uf the Company. 

#• Agents in Bombay-RITCHIE, STEU ART A Oo. 

Agents In Calcutta—GILLANDHR3, ARBUTHNOT A Oo. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 

Established, 1710, 

■T 1 a ■ S a V * . 1 ■ ■ 

v. u ■ •! . -u a 


P. tff ,:s:m J 
Ft t..rr. an;! ■ 


■ l)wv' -p-u.TT ■isrh :’«1 
■he M>* .n» at c.irei.l 


PEEL, CASSELS, & Co., Agents. 


JJOBTH 


BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


JHOORPORATtO BY ROYAL CHARTER AND SPECIAL ACTS 8F PARLIAMENT. 


r Negate St Wr?--"' 

> fi aa eo a a 'e PolldlngE. 


uTUUarit (Pat***'/ 
General Joint re 
aberdaehery 
fHardtPare ... 

JnJc Printing 
•Jewellerg . 


Paid up Capital.. ... ... .. £i50,ooo | 

Fire Reserve Fund ... ...197,158 1010 

Fire Premium Reserve . 138,514 15 l 

-486.0Q8 5 11 

Total Accumulated Funds. 2,838,118 18 11 

AnnualInoomeflpomFire.Difeandlnvestmonte. 801,801 12 9 
Asset* ik Bombay, 

W. NICOL & Co. 

IHE SOUTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY, 

(IiHMTBD.) 


GEORGE W. WHEATLEY* Co., 

ErtdbXthtd ■ 

;.ARinr, BANKING, TBANSCBj AND GENERAL AGENTS* 

,, Boxut. to Saeepou'eBuildlnga. 

k agents iNALLP/wTsaFTiereiost. 

AanrSnuninin.—vmtuqr. ttiglmrot»Lj|A W « 5 u Indant a bfall Made pruenpt- 
1 lyenri eoimomtadlpPliib Mud. 

ERnnra tnunw.-h;, Allowaaoee, and diridmda turn, *m Baaalt. 
I tanoee and iaeaatmenta adbetad upoa flramMa tunw. 

a Internet ullutrad on Currant M will at flgad «F*i5 

accounts. 

■jraSAx Dsfaitmint.—I ndents tor goods of every detortatfete executed. Th 0 
Bombay Agenoy ondertakee local,Audente of a£hJte«L 
and exeOutM through the Landed Hoaee all 0 i#|ll 
F . *■ Amerioan goods. 

If B —Corutitu^nt* a* ■ — Is I *i." fimr, troutU, and jV*aut*Uf nt tpr m ere 
twd bg iwtrnr.tioru bting mal* full and cvmplefe Is th* Jtrtt inrtane*. Whitt s 
targin it i n/nmdtd to it* lim ill ihoull tm tUUsi. 

'aavut DarAETMSirr —TKE Globe Pasublo Express undertakes the forwardtnff 
I of goods and parne.s by Lheej.iickeai. safest, and most 

/ economical r :.lu>h (i.r.uruh.i r. ladjt, Horope, and the 

] World. 

| SPE6IAL AQEH0IEI. ■.■Mr" 

] Giosob W. WhsatlXT A Oo. are 9 jle Agents In Western India for the follow- 
ing firms i— 

OStUUardt (Patou*/ AaiiOT? A N’ichoix . Birmingham. 

jOnntral Jointrr .. 9aH'. Woswam A Co .Loudon 

\£abtnhuhery . . I > Si. nouosr A Co . Linilrm. 

Mardnaro ... Da^ie JoNae .B.rm.ngham. 

InkPriiUing KiL' .t F.D*a*DS . L 

Jewtlhrp . H4*k:4o« a <’.•» .Inin « Birarngham. 

j „ ..;.. . Fabadai a M«vbt . 

7. mu P.S V* , Haddbh A Hon ... London. 

’. *- . -i .■•■■■■pi Mguhs, MivDokii.d, MAcoaxaom 

h+ji*r Juii^A Wahiw London. 

Jfll.'h'kFvy, Sll .tf»: J.d".' SiML. V.U1MS iCo. . London. 

.V*nl>f ... A ik: ViO'Kii i London. 

\Prmtma Prtuet .HorKtMSOW A Cope ...London. 

V. & J. >...«.>• IrJVllP. 

Sercinj Alarhinf* , . . ,. J. WaiK L 'tl.i.lU 

Shot Thread ...Ullathornb A Co.... London. 

Watchet .. Dhnt A Oo ..London. 

Wine• ...Lowbkthal A Bolim ...Frankfhrt. 

„ ..Standridok A Tubnb* .London, 

Select parcels of Watohes, Jewellery, Ac., are now on hand, OcmmignmanU of 
cV.mro WiMi-s, Pm?. j Presses, and Inks, Printing Paper, Sewing Machines* 
Ac., are dai i ;i*! 

J. L. MADDEN, 

Bombay, l.t Auguat 1870. Agent. 

THE CALCUTTA MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

12, GOVERNMENT PLACE.' 

By Appoinimsnt. 

LATE BURKINYOUNG & 0q., A.D. 1814. 

ludlan Pianofortes. 

Bn'iiw 1 A S t.h' new Cottage 7 Octaves, with three L’nis*.:!-* throughoui. t 
,n i!w «■ ■:■»»-. G.*and, with three Unisons in Teror and Treble 
Naw Semi-Grand, ditto "itto ditto ditto ditbo. 

'Oollabd A Oollasd’s Sympathy* 5 ■ i*»- S! 4 T—. 7 Octaves. 

Beml-Grand 7 Oouves with ■ *-»*r “ 

Boudoir Graud 7 Octaves, th-• • v*,. 

Sympathetic Pianofortes. 

j A consignment of the above expected very shortly from Germany. Thai© 
Instruments are made expressly for Indio, and W s., .1 at A' 1 per cent, below 
the usual price charged for similar instrument* u> i.V.cjhu 
S heet Mnjiie- 

Among tho present v<> ■» iiie above firm will be found the beat 

lu’tdeni. ae well tu the m**-i a.-liii-.red vs.welr 1 produotione Of the best maaters. 
Const tuvnu are respertf'il'.v l-jf 'irui-d dial for immediate Cash payments the 
p.ibilebcr’s marlc«d price will b- , 'urged f>r single pieces, and for every six piece* 
--' 1 :um 1 a a».,utB erne vf equal value will be added to the number without. 
. ha g ■ 

C. GOULD, 

Calcutta, April 1870. Proprietor. 

THE EXHIBITION ENGLISH LEVER WATCH. 

I N FINE SILVER, double-bottomed, engine-turned hunting 
case, of medium size, and with a first-ola/* Bill plate Lever 


ji v — - 

: movement 




Rbqistbbbd Capital—One Million Stbblino. 

Paid-up Capital. £ 100,000 

Reserved Fund.40,000 

H*ad Othcb— MELBOURNE. 

The TUWieretzMd having been appotnud Agente, am prepared togmnt Polinue 
bf Marine Xntnrnnee. 

1- K. WABIA, BOSS A Co. 

No. 5, Bom Beeear Street, Bombay, leth due 1808. 

FO*. "Tf 1 Q<»*reb<.—Irritable Bowela-To be 


y-y 

HA MILT O i\ 

&. c ; = 

.CALCUTTA. 





HAMILTON & Oo. 

Begs to ekte that fcr eome pn paet ibelr euilaavour bae bee to immdna* 
to thetr Oouetttoenta a good, reliable, Bnglub Silver STemb. at s really moderate 
Rise, li ving to reoeni valuable lmprareaunm in the WatelMeufiaVart. be 
JSSt tbs aid or eeaohineivhM boeei brought to bear with maretnm, huhl 
fiber am now aaabled to oSbr the aborc WMeh. wMofe their gaanenm to be en! 
tSejarBagbeh.eaadethrongtaqut|rt_«» hitheew mprefa5 toied ja|p8 of £. 80- 
O^awAthnaaae Watch In Gold Cseuw-turaed bunttag cam, at Sa MS eMB. 

lraaS«-- 08 r w JUmtrmM wTbWpe <m mSbSSSl 

OrderaraapwtfbUyatdlobad. . V ■ - 

1 


Printed tor tho Proprietor at the Pirmtmut FrinMag JVeee, Bornkfi^.—FmhBehed by Meeare. Wtna* ft 0o., Oatoutt*.—IMA Mt 1871. 
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* STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH Kl’ltRACl 

gfOO(lU8llIuIU8. rpHK British Iudia Steam Navigation ComjKUiy { 


No. 8. 


OVERLAND ROUTE. 

rpHE Pen insular and Oriental Company book passengers and 
A receive Cargo and Paroe'ki by their Steamers for- 


1 livery alternate Thursday at noon. 


A receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for- 

.. Bom . ... .... j 

§$$}£ *** "* .i-From Bombay every Saturday at 6 r. m, 

Gibraltar .I 

Southampton.J 

Galle .i. 

Madras ti , 

Calcutta. . 

sSTgnpore /Every alternate Thursday at noon. 

Batavia . 

Hong Kong 
Shanghai.. * ... ... 

Japan ... . ... .. 

Mc^.^rin.^ "* * ’ J ' m ' 'T. Bver .V f° urt b Thursday at noon. 

Sydney ... ... ... 

Cargo can also be booked through to Tries to, Odessa, Naples, Venice, Genoa, 
Bar.Vi.'ia TT...I * T # 1 ■ i. '.Liverpool. 

A r 'h: !•-. ... -I : :: r a. boon made in the Tariff of charges for small 
parcols to England. 

For farther particulars apply to 

GEORGE F. HENRY, 

Superintendent. 

P. & O. S. N. Co.’s Office, a, Rampart Row, Bombay. 

AUSTRIAN LLOYD’S STEAM NAVIGATION 00. 

MONTHLY LTNE or STEAMERS BETWEEN BOMBAY and 
TRIESTE, via SUEZ CANAL. 

mHE Company intends to despatch every month a Steamer 
A from TRIESTE to BOMBAY, and vice wni. 

The “SPHINX” 1,4^Tons, wil#be despatched from Bombay about the 28th 
March, and the " APIS,” 1,40^ Tons, about the 1st May. These steamera havo 
limited Bcoqmmodation for a sma>l number of Passengers. The rates for Cabin 
Passengers include food and table wino, transit through Egypt, and free convey¬ 
ance of 8 owt. luggage. 

Passengeb Rates trom Bombay. 

Cabin. Deck with food. 

To Aden... £ lfl £ 7-18 

To Sues.,.2* » 13-7 

To Port Sftdd ■ ■ ..30 . „ 14-0 

To Trieste ,,40 . H W. 

Cargo taken for Trieste. also for Venice, Constantinople, and Odessa, Aden, 
Egypt. England and the Continent generally. 

There is'also a weekly service by Mail Steamers between Alexandria and 
\ >. ->,t -j , • ■, -a :*h + 1 t P. .V o 0 tn.;” .*rri-’. •• to andfrom suce. The 

A if. T. : l‘-:iin.‘i* !.*■. <*•- »i»v 4!< > iu. a . '•.* ! ri: 1 r T'lt-ii ■! ■••’ia'i ’■ 
lifter ■: vh. /V-.vll • ■ «■- S<' n .•»* Mu *fr» T-( !*■«■■» 

A.rxi-'.di aa‘>i! T" **'.• .. ■ •■r:bi,i -l.ir1 i- avri. AVra- l-.airnlM.. -- 

p*. |-:.t. v idu.*: 'i • « ■ ::: . •!. is** »•• nir-n'iil . .' . i".i . • ‘g 

■' ■,- r vRT.fi / ■R.j.. or> fr-■! in* 1 I-ir l <■.' i k 1 .-. i t : o 


have each an experienced surgeon onboard. At Trieste i ho traveller to Eng¬ 
land has an extensive r.- ;i* *. i-iiviuw. .i* ar.d ■■ ivro-':* u • ..n .ipi 

fram three days six h 'i;i. ■* !lri •lair a L. niUm, a; u-.-Lb fr..- 

Mtoevi, _„ _ „____....... 


twetm Alexandria and Trieste, and for the rut', why bemoan Sun and Alexiu. 

PASSENGER RATES r»u>M ALEXANDRIA to TRIESTE. 
Fim* C.LAW .'..,.........*13 I Sxsora Claw. i 


ChUclTVn under 10 tout. At Halt ; unitor 2 year*. F«i. 

REDUCED PARES roa FAMILIES, consisting of not loss than 3 adult mem¬ 
ber* travelling togetherF iihv Class, £ lo-ld Tier head. Haro* i» Cue, £ 7-10 
pet head. , 

Rai lway Ticket*, from SUEZ to ALEXANDRIA, with all tho privileges of 
passengers by the P. * O. Co..—F irst Class, £3; Sucord Class, £2; Childxkk 
over 8 and under 10 year* st Halt Parr. 

W. ■ - 

In conjunction with Clia Aualnmi Lloyd. Cargo fur Trieste and Venice can be 
booked through from floruba.^ by tho P. a 0. I d., and the Hum buy him! Bengal 
gleam ship Co. f and via Bum lay from the various ptm* touched at by the 
steamer b of tbs British India Bream Nn\ igavion Company. 

‘ THANSHIPMENT SKEVICE AT PORT SAID. 

Goode for Trieste, Vendee! Odessa, and ports on the Syrian, Turkish and 
Greek coast*, shipped by steamer* under any Flag whatever from Japanese, 
ehinesoaad Indian porta bound to Mediterranean or Ur'tiBh port via Sues 
raTwJ, are twoeivdd and trfcaeHpped by the Aug-run Lloyd'* Agent at Port 
flaid, and forwarded to th«ir doetioation by the company u regular line* of 


fkmal are yooewed and trfeqSHpped by the Auer.-ian Uord'* Agent at Port 
laid/and forwarded to thqir deftiMan by the company \ regular line* of 

"porfSher paxtlonlars. and for freight and passage apply to the Agency of the 
Austriaaitoytrs Steam Navigation Company. 

^ A. t*. GUMPSBT, 

Bombay, 1 Ash Laim, Mto-im. Manager. 


STEAM (’OMM rXICATJON WITH Kl’HRACHKE. 
rpHE British Iudia Steam Navigation Company (Limited), 
- 1 - Unukr Mail Contract with Govkrnmknt, and in connection 
with the weekly nervice from England, despatch a steamer to Kurrachee every 
Monday at noon. 

Bombay, 1870. w. NIOOL k Oo.. Agents. 

STEAM iDMMi NH \TI«*V WITH ITALY, via SUEZ 
CANAL. 

TMTESSRS. % RUBATTINO & Co/h Italian Mail Steam- 
ors ore running between Genoa and Bombay, oalliug at 
LBoxoRir, Naj*i,bs, Messuta (ooeaeionally Alexandria), Port Said, Burr, Ad»n 
and vie* wrw, 


PASSENGER RATES. 

INCLUSIVK OK ALL TRANSIT VBK« THROUGH THK SUEZ CANAL. 



l#t Olasfi, 

2nd Claes. 

3rd Class. 

To Aden. 

. £22 . 

.£161 

.£4 1 

,, 8ue* .. 

. 88 . 

. as 

_ 8 


. 3ft 




. SO . 

. 26 Ja 

. fl.10 


45 . 

S 3a 

. 12 

„ V-. 

V . 

. asfll 

. 13 

,, l<L>'h n; 

60 . .. 


. 14 

„ Gfii di 

60 . 

....... M * 

. 14 . 

,, Maraei. c- 

(Mir ■ 



shipment at Genoa) 62 .... 

. 3fiJ 

. 14-10, 


Children under 3 years, free Of charge. Children not above K> years are 
free. 

Passengers are allowed to bnak lAe voyage af any of th* above muted Mcdittr 
ranean port*, and are free to resume it by any of the Company's steamers to the 
port of destination marked ou thoir tickets, 

PH-hor.*rf * n-M.rn w - x months of their departure from Bcfodbay by 
th** uf r’m 1 .ii ;-a:.-., ir< entitled tu a reduction of 2*1 ]>cr cent, on the 

return fhre. 

Bertha may be secured in advance by depositing half the Passage Money. 

For prospectus, rates of freight, and further particulars, apply to 

VOLKART BROTHERS, 

Bombay, 19th Decembor 1870. Agents, Rubftttlno Steam Narigntion Company. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH TOE PERSIAN 
GULF, via KUBBACHEE. 

Interehanffiny Cargo and Pa tern per* at Sumora, to and from Bagdad, with the 
Euphrates and I'iprie Steam Havipat’on Company 

rrHE British India Steam Navigation Company (Limited), 
Under Mail Contract with Govbknnknt, will despatch a 
steamer every 14 days to the Pi rman Gulf, . -s -* ■ * “■ *udb, 

Muscat, Bundse Abbas, Linoa, Bushike, Fa 1 ii » «■ 1 ■" *• 

Bombay, Jauuaryj^ 70 . W. NIOOL A Co., Agents. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE MALABAR 
COAST, CEYLON, MADRAS, AND CALCUTTA. 
ri'HE British India Steam Navigation Company (Limited), 
-*• Under Contbact with Goveknment, despatch steamers m above 
with Mails, PansengOTw, end Cargo, every fourteen day*. 

This route is the rco*t oxpodiUoim and oconcmkal ■ -■ Ke 

gherry district, Bangalore and Madrgs, who can la •• . ■ i ■. p v 

and proceed trem thence by rail. 

Passengers for Calcutta can tnke the same route, picking up the steamer at 
Madras. 


Bombay, January 1870. 


W. NICOL A Co., Agents. 


MESSRS. NICHOLAS and CURTIS. 

P hotographies and artists colouhmen— 

Hewn. N. and Co.’s views of Madras, with tlio recent 

addition*, now comprise tho following. Taken on 12 by 10 Plate*. 

Prioe 3 ft*, each, or 30 Re. per dozen unmounted. 


The Cathedral. The Surf. 

The Pier. M.» Tl a.l 4 •cwel 

Government Houae. It .n**. ;m:. b-a 1 . .*. 

Munro Bihcuo. V- *•: *•.•. T. !•.. * • 

Neil Htatue. T 1 r I.. H :'Jn» 

Club- Memorial Hah. 

Napier Bridge. S' ‘f i*w a ( 

H-.uirerow* a:.<i T»p Boats. M‘> r s . M »- i-.«> 

\*rer> Ciiurrr. 1-ay !& 

Patchoappah'a Uall Cocoaaut Paliaa. * 

Mom House, Fort. Dote. „ 

(h.vcrnmont Office, Fort Palmyra „ 

The Flag titaff. Fort. Areea „ 

Indian Well and Foliage. Catamaran. 

Panoramu of the Beach, the Fort, and B ack Town, and a number of other 

huluociH not apcciffed Also View* ol Ot.iateu.uiJtl end ail the otlscr siatirn* of (he 
Nailgherriee.'BBBgalose, Seven Pagoda*, Timpati.i, Ci.i^evuiam, Myacre, the 
Pnlney HUla. Tonjure, Madura, &c. 

Photograph* lhuctxauve of native character in Madras, also Burmese, Nieo- 
barian, Andamanese, to. 

Det^lad Walctfoea of all the above may be had on application. 

Coatomera realmng in any part of India who have ant an opportunity of aejteet 
ing vlewe for thamaeuvea may rely upon Meaara. M* J Hed Co. aending tho amn 
interaating, when the aetootion ia antraated to them. 

Maftraa, April 1870. 
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OOHUXEOIAL TJJRIOH ABSPRAICX COMPANY 

Head Omii. 18 i ft, OMamio, T/wsos. 

wijr +I»*a*i„ , i' . • 

Amotait paid o|» i t . i ., tu0,im. 

LONDON 80**0 Of 0INE6T0R8. 

JoKf Bornui», Bag., (Price and Bortatred.) 

Jnirkiah Cot ma if, S#q,, (i *J ColmanJ 
Annan Qilub, K*q., 0, Aoelphi Terrace, w 0 
Niiimuh Griffiths, Esq, Lee, Kent 
fliwn Hendon, Esq, (Samuel Henson 1 Scat.) 

Funnies W luum, Keq, (Dixon A Harris > 

Fnirois Htcss, Esq , mw.ii* i F-mir.* If.oks) 

Jour Hommox, K»q , Hirer.!. II >n a (V) 

F Li»nw«»Tnr Esq , (Bunk New Zealand.) 

(JfiAHts* J Lxaf, Esq , (Tk uf, fi nis ft Co) 

VfiiLUM Lkasx Esq, I*. Kasrclini:* F C 
A J Mpnmmu. Esq , M P, 110. Wood Street, and Nottingham 
Hxttar W Pkxk Esq , M P, ilfet-k Brotheri. & Oo) 

Am Eon wim, Esq, 20, Onftrei H treat. W c. 

D Coom Scott, Kbij , London unit Bra*ib 
Ataxispn Sim, Hsq , (Churchill A 8im.) 

Hnasr Taown, Bwj, (Trower ft Uweon.) 

J.IMNB P. Woodboi/hi, Kiq , (J. C ft M Woodbouae,) 

INDIAN BRANCH—0ALCUTTA. 

Ho 1, Ha** .SmiT. 

DIRECTORS OF THE INDIAN BRANCH 

®. A; AKiH. Km., (Mean. Ap»! A bo.,) Merchant. 

G. Ta Buotm, Kaq, Merchant 

F. G- fhvxitiait, »*rp, (Messrs Ukinson, Tilton ft (o) Merchant, Vice- 

President of tholhamhai . 1 ! *‘iiitticir.:*. 

*• * Vtnnt, Esj, (Mr-nrs Kn-lewds. lln!V:i ft Oo ) Merchant 
G- 0 Pavi, the If.x.'lur. nffloiAlir.ir Judge ot the High Court 
A, bAMiinsoir, Esq-. Honirrs, S&iidomui and Upton) Solusitoi 

and Registrar of the Diocese of Calcutta 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

D* N 0. Macvaxana, fl, Bureell Street Houib lOj to 12 a x . Satur 

t *3to 4 p.m 

Paw»iw*s, General Hoapltal Hours 121 to 2 r x 

BANKERS. 

The Oriental Bank Corporation 
The Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London and China 

SOLICITORS. 

Meant* Berners, Sanderson, and Upton 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

THIS company baying a sulwu rilied Capital of Two Millions and a half 
bterling, of which £250,000 is paid up, effectually guarantees fcho fulfilment of 
it# engagements with the Assured, v, ho are entirety relieved from the personal 
liability jf Mntnal Offices. The Imivortanco of these consideration* will be 
evtdent in those who reded on the duration of Lift? Assurance contracts The 
Fonda of the Life Department ore kept perfectly distinct from those of the other 
Department*, and are invested m the names of * ;.■< T ■ ■. o - Tho prospect 

i.f fU.iu re the ii-t~ (•'•V-i,* policy-holders is .■ i • „ , , - ‘ x .. J|T 

up If lvn i i* ovihe L'le li-wth have tieen limited by reaointions 
Deri i;! mtciBranu-iN s:ut.i 'eg-. >\! 1 ■■ \*: ■.* I* »*a—j*- Income 

Tm fiT#’lit# v-h'c; HIM Mtifl*i: May W\. ■>, 2M Ivceraher im. the 

Life Premium Jtiootm', exclusive of re aanured nska was wpHurla -f 62(KNi/ 
and at the samo date tho Irlft» Truat Fjmds>r Bis prmtan t*--’*• ■ * 

exrwulad INU.OtKW ImIiib nji wards of sixty per otmt.,ot . .s t ms!..., . 

Whole Hie pol!e,i*a llum iu furw, <tfUr providing for all tpwial polidei, and/or 
the rnertionarp So uw isclorvd ttuo* uriiiing poliout. 

In addition to t%t mm Uy Ww there are the General : 'the 

Companv, which exceed W«w, and the unoalled Capital * S! ■ 
Four-flRha i f tin- proflta at the Life Branch are diviaiblo among the 
pariir.pat'.'ig p.'ltr? -lioldir^ 

£at#« of Premium 

Three are generally lower than tho mtre of other Offlcen 
Premiums are received— ^ 

1, Annually T 

• 2 Half-yearly, Quarterly, and Monthly, 

_ Example, al with P rofi t Rate,. _ 

orm, __| __ MILITARY 

Ibr tb AuumniM qf 1,0*«,/ W thtwble Ttrn 0 / t{f> 



Annual 

Premium 

Monthly 

Premium 

Re a, p 

If 

6£ 

■<« 

Half-yearly 

Premium 

Ra a p. 

8» 

8 8 2 

M 

24 7 0 

« 

4 8 8 


27 0 8 

<51 

S # 8 

45 

80 10 11 


Bnmplw of witho n t fre flt Rate., 


Annual 

Premium 

Quarterly 

Premhun 


B. . ju 

38 

10 1 1 

42 

11 2 1 

4fl 

1111 t! 


ItLITARY 


Half-Y«rty 

Premiam, 


10 12 10 0 9 7 

24 3 0 0 3. 

81 8 S (08 


Example, of Short Term Bate. 

__ I MHJTARY ' 



Bom. P« 
eat. 00 Sam 
Amerw- _ 


-&r -»-■ft m i iff 

j_-1-0—i-— 

v aloe ** PW** 

Policies *re purchased by this Company 
of Premium# wr three years. - , 


2 oWloa* linlti u to Bm14«b» TmniHsg 

? jRssfi 

q *• ut - 

*L jOlntfM ita. BaliockBrctem 

5,1 . . w Yrawr, *.q. of Renaol 

i *re R«l«r Dulrn*. • • H , Boi of Bagel- 
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A LAST WORD UPON THE WAR. 


Public opinion is gravitating rapidly towards the conclusion 
we have expressed from the commencement of the war of the 
dangers tJbo apprehended from Prussian ascendancy in Europe. 
“ Notions of right,” says even a German journal," are giving way 
“ more and more to the most brutal policy of force, and dipio- 
“ matic plotting is taking the place of international intercourse.” 
On the whole, says the New York Tribune, “ it seems very much 
“ the exact troth, that all treaties have become valueless. At 
“ this hoar Europe Lee helpless in the presence of the army of 
“ Prussia and the indefinite menaces of Russia. The map is to 
“ be made anew, and changes may be preparing that no one 
“ dreamed of when Napoleon blundered into war in July.” Even 
on the eimplest question, says another German paper, 
the Notie Freie Pram, “ no understanding can be arrived 
“ at between the Cabinets.” The same journal reflects bitterly 
(December) upon the English Ministry :—“ Perhaps England, 
“if she wCre-not ruled by men wbo have lost every conception ol 
“her former commanding position in Europe, would be the 
‘‘Power which could .bring about a coalition for the purpose of 
“mediation between the belligerents. But as England will ab- 
“solutely rtm no risk, she might as well, for this purpose, have 
" eased to exist; and thus one of the essential faotors for a 
‘‘ possible restoration of peace is wanting. It is therefore only so 
“ much the more disgraceful that no stop is put to the butchery 
“ which has now become almost senseless, that no hand is moved 
“ to act quiakly and decisively in the name of the indignation 
" which already pervades ad enlightened circles in Europe.” 

The great party represented by thef'ortnigBtly tod Contempo¬ 
rary Reviews have bpen writing in yet afcrongepterms, “ We urge, 
say Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Harrison, and others, “ that the English 
«Government should' cad upon that of Prussia ,to make 
“peace on reasonable terms, not including the'-eeieure of 
“ French territory. Foiling this, in our opinion, England, 


“ without further delay, ahould join France in her resistance 
“ and declare war against Prussia.” They declare Prussia to 
be a great military monarchy of whose dangerous character 
and power “ we have had abundant proof, threatening by its 
“ pretensions to European peace and fatal by its constitution 
'* to European freedom.” 

Our only quarrel with all this is that it was not said before. 
" I* takes a long time,” says “ J. M. M.” in the Bombay Oa setts, 
“ to awaken the British nation, but we are now gradually oom* 
“ ing to our senses. We begin to remember that the German 
“ Empire, which has been revived at Versailles, inherited the 
“ evil traditions as well aa the titles of Imperial Rome, and was 
" remarkable, aa the annals of Italy oan tell, for an overbearing 
“ foreign policy and an ineotiate love of conquest. We recall, too, 
“ the history of Prussia for the last two hundred years, and more 
“ especially since her destinies have been guided by a statesman 
“ who knew how to turn the desire of the Germans for unity to 
" the sole profit of the House of HobenxoUern. We note the* 
“ manners of the people, and the frnit of tho culture of which 
“ they boast. We see that political and social progress owes 
“ nothing to Prussia, while the vital spark of liberty oould not 
“ lie extinguished in France even by the Empire. The true ally 

of Prussia is not England but Russia ; and this Bismarck an- 
“ derstood when he began tho intimate connexion between the 
“ two arbitrarily governed Northern Powers,_hy concluding the 
“ secret treaty which obtained for Russia the active co-operation 

of Prussia in putting down the Polish insurrection of 
“ 1863. From that time the policy of ttys two Powers has 
“ been identical, having for its objects, to humble Western 
“ Europe and to make Prussia supreme in Germany and Russia 
“in the East. All this we are beginning to understand now, 
“and you hear English Liberals asking one another whether 
“Lord Palmerston was not, after all, in the right when he took 
“the allianco with France as the cardinal principle of his foreign 
“policy, and eagerly acknowledged the Fronoh Empire, beoause 
“he believed Napoleon would see the advantage of that oordial 
“agreement between France and England which Louis Philippe’s 
“ Ministers thought lightly of. We feel now that we ore standing 
"alone in the world.” 

When the histoiy of this war comes to be written, the protest 
of the Indian Econormtt against the course pursued by the 
English press will, we behove, be more than justified. 

It is uot.eeablo that even the Timet hoe at last discovered that 
“ the resolution taken by France in this war to defend, or recover 
“ her own position, by the abasement of a formidable rival, 

“ was simply such 41 detertaination as would havo been adopted 
“ by any State under similar circumstances a century ago; and 
“ that whether the war was made by the French people or the 
“ French Emperor, it was certainly not a war which the world 
“ would have considered wicked or unjustifiably in 1870.” 
It is a reflection upon our ohoraoter, ae a people, that joupjal- 
ism of this order should not merely be tolerated amongst us, 
but should Ijo influential. The war was an act of “ atrocious 
criminality” in July In Deoeiober, it is declared to have 
been ft war which any State would have entered upon a century 
ago, and which no one at that time would have regarded as either 
unjustifiable dr wicked. And by July next, the same journal 
will Je assuring the world, that the war was necessary, and un¬ 
avoidable, and right, By that time, the fallen Emperor's quota¬ 
tion of Montesquieu's reflection that “ not he who declare* war, 
but he who makes it inevitable, is its ml author,” will bo recall¬ 
ed, and accepted, and justified, by the vmy writers who covered 
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him with toe foulertdfomiitoeulw first ttWewdlt, If ever one “pboatuot the military power of JPnmc^ but by Prowia. 
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Power deliberately prow 
this guilty Power (’ 


I another into a ijMarMion ctf war, 
a) «Bd so in the present cash, The 


attempt to place aHohenzbilern upon the throne of SpailKto a 
secret oowp-d&enemt, in violation of its plighted honor thai 
it would make no such attempt was, as we havo pointed out 
from the first, the real occasion of the war. English journalists 
hive either ignored tho provocation altogether, or have in. 
sisted that the more withdrawal of the candidate was a snffl. 
cient amende to France. Had it been England instead of| 
France, they would have thought differently; for the offlsncej 
was deliberate, and premeditated, and treacherous. It waej 
on open menace to France, while the intrigue was marked 
by dishonor and falsehood up to the moment of its betrayal 
by the Spanish Minister. In similar circumstances, England, 
we say, would have demanded precisely what Franco did 
—an express assurance on tbepartof the Prussian Court that the 
intrigue would be abandoned, and not a second time renewed. 
By refusing to give that assurance, and ostentatiously flouting 
the refusal in toe free of the French Ambassador, the Prussian o 
King made war inevitable; a war which he and his iuetiu . A 
ment had been secretly preparing for, on a scale which . 
has astonished toe world. The guilt of this war belongs 
not to the French Emperor, who it is now admitted even by 
the Timet “ shrank from it," but to tho very same Poweij 
which, by the partition of Poland a century ago, plunge 
Europe into toe bloodshed and confusion that subsequently 
filled the Continent; and that now by toe dismemberment 
Denmark, has again lighted a conflagration which will yet wrap 
the civilised world in flames. English journalists who justify the| 
conduct of this guilty Power, and charge upon the French Emperor 
the present war, shew simply their want of acquaintance with 
the past, and want of insight into tho presont, facts of history. 


A cobbbsPondsnt (“E.O.”) of o local contemporary wants to 
“ know of what crime Germany lias been guilty, save that she has 
“ been successful in a life-and-death struggle with France, to 
“ induce English opinion to turn against her now (’ The writer 
himself supplies the answer iu tho very next sentence of his 
letter. He says with perfect truthfulness :— 

“Atfiiwt all England was with Germany. It was terrible to 
"think of France victorious, of all Europe once mom turned 
“into a French camp, with Great Britain isolated, left alone to 
"cope with the huge military tyranny. That uight-maro hi 
"passed away." 

Yes, the night-mare has passed away ; but whilo it Iasi 
Englishmen were as unable as “ E. 0." to understand wi 
was really passing upon the Continent. It seems to bo forgoi 
ten that tliis is the third war into which Prussia has pluugei 
the Continent within tho short space of seven years. Thi 
English papers, until lately, completely ignored the feet! 
that within the six years preceding this last struggli 
Prussia had {dunged into two wars without a pretext of right in 
either. There was first the Danish war, concerning which the dw< > 

Edinburgh Reviewers told us in 1886 that *upon King William_ 

" of Prussia and Bismarck rests in this age the fiist unpro- 
" voked and wanton shedding of the innocent blood of their-own 
“ subjects and countrymen, for no object but their own aggran- 
“ diiement, arrogance, and ambition.*’ 

It is impossible to Oconee the Reviewers of any anti-Prussian 
prejudices, for they sympathised with the aspirations of toe 
German people tor unity. They nevertheless declared the Danish 
war to have been a most guilty and “wanton shedding of 
innocent blood." In the war of 1866, the Case was men worse. 
The Prussian people themselves were so alarmed at toe guilt 
of that war, that they gathered together in crowds in the chief 
cities of Prosha, to wash their hands Of all complicity in 
it. Tbs IMMutpR ifnnWert again wrote “ It is new dear 
“ that toe dete wsiKtiqn ofWSKam I. and his advisers to keep 
“usder anks a fin** body of troopB toon hod served hi* pre- 
" deoessore was not without an object. They were designed to 
" attack and plunder his neighbours. The most extraordinary 
“ oimunrtanoo in toe piesont grttmtfon Is, that it has been brought 


i“‘|Ptoe«^iboub^sto'tiiw>dsdJw»8, Prussia meant this quarrel, and 
;w *os gone tow*r because, ihlte daring and nn- 

“ scrupulous Minister, Gw time is *«&ie ,to strike agreat Wow 
“tor the headship of G«rms®^ ) a* 4 M'<%^?# o d i iShS 0 rb most 
“of toe smaller States andtsrritorffis.” At toe,same dime, the 
TTsetminafer Reviewer! painted out that “Austrian states- 
“men counted on the loyalty of the King {tod pious William). 

“ and when at last too crisis was found to be remedy approaoh- 
“ tag, it was too late to complete the necessary preparations." 

Colonel Chesney in his review of the war, pointed out that 
“ the triumphant suooess of this great military conspiracy 
“ against tho existence of her own gonfedcrates end others, 

“ could not efface too recollection of the scandalous duplicity and 
“ falsehood on the part of the Prussian Court (toe pious King 
“ William) which marked every stage of thcse'tran sactioas.’ ’ 
Colonel Ohesney chose toe right word when he said that the 
Prussian Court had eugaged in “ a'great military conspiracy " 
against public order. In King William’s address to his people 
upon the outbreak of the war, the premeditated nature of the 
enterprise was openly avowed. The King sold “ In anxious. 

“ anticipation of what has now taken place [the war he had 
“forced upon Austria], I have been forced for years to consider 
“it as the first duly of my royal office to ‘prepare Prussian 
“ military resources for a strong development of force.” 

And yet all this while the aged hypocrite had been making 
solemn protestations of his friendliness towards Austria, and 
desires of peace with her. Not a pretence of grievance was 
there against Austria for the war, nor aguinst Saxony, nor 
Hanover, nor Baden, nor South Germany. The wrong-doer 
hiul secretly prepared for “ a great development of force and 
tho success of a conspiracy which was marked by every circum¬ 
stance of falsehood and dishonour, was declared by hint to be u 
token of “ the evident favor of God.” We have seen no such fana¬ 
ticism in modern days. Bismarck was as explicit an his master, 
but a little less refined; am) ihese two men lietween them bate 
put an end to all peace in Etuope for the present. By trampling 
upon public law, spuming the obligation of tieaties, and placing 
the adult population of Germany in arms under tbe command 
of a needy class of nobles dstoted to the Court, they for the 
present hold Europe at their mercy. The late w# was the 
woikof these men and of no others. To secure the Empire 
of Germany, it was necessary to fight France. The Spanish 
intrigue was therefore engaged in with the full knowledge 
that it would bring it about, and while the French Emperor was 
seeking disarmament and even disbanding 90,000 men, om 
pious Ktag and the Minister ut his ambition were manufactur¬ 
ing 3,600 pieces of field artillery in Kiuppe foundries, prepar¬ 
ing indeed for another “ great development ot force.” Tbe-reign 
of “ blood and iron" is now fully set up, While the English press, 
until lately, was falling down before Hand worshipping it. 

It is-to the credit of the Indian {Bess that it ha; shewn u 
different spirit in its out-look upon this war from that 
of English publicists. In tins country, there has been much 
honost sympathy for Frawoe, and just indignation at her adver- 
sary. Indian publicists, with an exception here and there, have 
refused to bow down before the guilty Court whioh within the 
short space of seven years, has plunged Europe three times into 
r war, for no purpose whatever bat its own aggrandisement, white 
L.firing impious appeals to the Most High of the purity of its 
■* lgj the righteousness of its cause. A more hateful 
[Ctoole has not been witnessed in history. Tbs guilt of 
ivoked war is so deadly, that the properly constituted mind 
ctively revolts at seeing its prosecution associated with 
ro of God- 

observable that already-some of too bitterest denouncer 
Hen Emperor are beginning tu disoover thc claims which 
toon our respert. We are reminded by them “ of his roal- 
v JStr««alities as an administrator and. refer ; and that the 
“BonrbonsJSjrfS. 6 " 111 wantoTtootdr Empathy, will cause the people 
«to rememb^SSr tbo ««il government «f toe Emperor, his public 
“ works, W tT~**tninKs to the pageantry, mid toe glory which pre- 
“ coded his fiitvS ™'b Tbs French, white calm ness und thc power of 
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"judging' fitBsonably •hall have returned, are not likely to forget 
"that the Emperor fought hard to keep France in the van of the 
"world.tad aa the cloud* which W » ohacwe the Emperor's 
« ffcme roBa*ay, theeyetem will be blamed, end not the man, and 
u it will fmbably'wme to pees, if the Bourbons show any of their 
“ traditional incapacity to Understand the Revolution, that the 
" Prince Imperial will be aooeptedas the heir of the principles of 
"the Revolution.* j 

We have nothing to unsay concerning either the war or the 
Emperor. We regard both just us we did at the outbreak of 
the strife. An to Louis Napoleon, France and the world have lost 
a great statesman through cynical disbelief in him as a parvumt. 
The very mistakes of the man bore a statesman’s impress 
upon them. There was nothing of littleness or of meatless in his 
figures. The attempt to Hound under an Austrian Archduke a 
monarchy of Latin race and faith side by side with the Teutonic 
Republics of Anjeriaa was a great conception. Does it become 
Englishmen who were imbued with prejudices so deep iu the 
American war that they declared the success of the North to be 
impossible, to reproach the French Emperor with the fact that 
he, in common with all Europe, shared the error I The Emperor 
believed, as all England did, that the Stales would break up into 
several independent Republics ; and the idea took posses¬ 
sion of bis toind that, side by side with these Teutonic Protes¬ 
tant Powers, it was desirable for the world that a Latin kingdom 
should arise as their counterpoise, and in some respset their 
exemplar. There was nothing little in the conception, nothing 
unworthy in it, however mistaken it all was. Had he placed it 
Bonaparte upon the Mexican throne, we might have taken 
exception to his course as suggested by family ambition ; but to 
ehow that towards Austria lie had none but generous f oel- 
ings, he advanced with opon hand to words her to make as it 
were such atonement as ho properly could for the war which 
humanity had forced upon him in 1859. The abuse heaped 
upon him for the failure of the Mexican expedition was purely 
cynical. Louis Napoleon basely betrayed, we were told, the Arch¬ 
duke Maximilian, when lie bowed to the necessity of declining 
a contest with a Power which had a million of soldiers under 
arms ready to march against the small body of French 
forces in tho country. He was guilty of cowardice and 
treachery for counselling the unfortunate Maximilian to 
yield to the inexorable logic of events. Such criticism is purely 
malignant, Again, lie was made the object of bitter and inces- 
santdemmeiation for tlieocoupation of Rome by tho French troops. 
To the Rods we have nothing to say upon the subject; but 
to Englishmen wo may surely point, out the peculiarly difficult 
position which the French Emperor ever occupied towards 
Rome. That in determining to defend it from tho aggros- 
rious of the Revolutionists, he was influenced by some¬ 
thing of that constitutional tendency towards the support 
of the weak against the strong, that marked his whole career, 
we have no doubt whatever ; but what Englishmen ever 
gives due weight to the fact that the French Emperor in his 
support of Pius IX, simply gave expression to the earnest 
wisiies of the whole Catholic population of the world P We 
may personally sympathise with Uu-ibal ii and Masaini, and 
rejoice to see Rome become once more the secular capital of 
Italy; but let us bo just. A multitude of our follmvmen 
probably a hundred millions, look upon the seizure of the 
temporal dominions of the Pope ns sacrilege. Nothing i« more 
certain than that, in the protection he afforded to tho aged Pon¬ 
tiff, Louis Napoleon had the approval and sympathies of many 
times the number of the comparatively small body of men who 
desired to see Rome secularized. It was no reproach to the 
Emperor- that he protected the Pontiff against the revolu¬ 
tionary forces which sought his overthrow. It was charac¬ 
teristic of the man to do so. It was the wish of more than half 
Christendom that he should do so, while he exposed himself to 
the vehement attacks of the Liberal party, and the constant danger 
of aseassiuation as bts reward. Mazziui’s fiery denunciations 
and the indignant declamations of Garibaldi were natural 
enough, blit what just ground has there been for 1 the violent 
attacks of English Liberals upon him for his oouroe ? The 
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French had English press between them have pulled the Em pire 
dnwiveod now stand face tofoce with the feudal despotism which 
has Its iron heel upon Germany and the grip of its mailed 
hand upon Europe, and hardly know what to make of the new 
situation, 

Between four and five months ago, we pointed out thut if Pros, 
sia were allowed to retain Metz the legitimate influence of France 
in Eurojie would he destroyed. Tho Timo» was simultaneously 
insisting that the cession should lie made. It has at last dis¬ 
covered that the interests of Europe will bo fatally compromised 
by the transfer of tho fortress, since Metz lies so close to tho 
heart of France that its occupation by the Prussians will redueo 
France to a second-rate power. Wo pointed that out five months 
ago, but the great English journal seems never to understand 
events until the opportunity for speaking upon them is lost. 

FRENCH FINANCE. 


A oobbwpondent of the Economist , in commenting upon tho 
immediate necessities of French finance, pays a timely and Well- 
merited compliment to our unfortunate neighbours, when he 
says that “ no nation in the world has proved itself to be more 
“ sensitive to its duty as respects Monetary obligations than 
“France. Through good ami through bail report, in high pros- 
“ perity no more than in the lowering clouds of adversity, that 
“ Government has given constant proofs of its firm adherence 
“ to its obligations.” The remark is made apropos of a rumour 
that the Bank of Franoehas boon directed to make a forced issue 
of notes to the amount of sixty millions sterling, and that tho 
Government had decreed tho further postponement of the obli¬ 
gation to take up commercial bills of exchange until the termi¬ 
nation of tire war, “ Those are laws,” says the writ -,v “ of a 
“special nature, made on tho pressure of imminent danger to the 
“life of the nation, and therefore not amenable to be trim l by 
“ the striot test of financial economy. It is exactly analogous to 
“ an individual at a pinch falling back upon his capital stock to 
“ meet his engagements and keep himself afloat when ordinary 
“business is suspended and profits are «*t Wo ourselves had 
“ resort to the same expedient, essentially, during tho groat war 
“ at tho beginning of this century ; wo suspended cash payments, 
“ recovered our financial position, and enabled the limit of Hug- 
‘‘ land to resume tho high credit which theretofore, and from 
“ that time forth, it has held.” # 

English writers have not always been thus fair to the finance 
of other nations. It is impossible to rood without some shame the 
incessant carping with which the financial arrangements of Un- 
Americans in their terrible struggle wore followed in Ijondou, 
while the insight and skill with which those arrangements upon 
the whole wore conducted, are now universally admitted 
(A different spirit, wo trust, will characterize the itvtinmP 
criticism upon the financial arrangements of our neielibonrs i 
surmounting their embarrassments. The science of finance is 
nowhere better understood than in Paris, and if a settled Go¬ 
vernment can but be established, we have no fear of Franco 
making shipwreolftn this direction. We may recal with advan¬ 
tage iu this crisis of the nation’s fortunes, a fact coucvrniug 
English criticism upon their finance, which few persons perhaps 
in India remember. When the Revolution took place in 
February 1848, the funds iu the Bank of Franco amounted to 
226,000,000 francs. They declined so rapidly that on tho-lfith 
of the next month they bad fallen to 59,000,000. In this extremity, 
tbo Provisional Government came to the rescuo of tho bank, and 
on the night of the 15th March, made tho notes of tho bank legal 
tender to the extent of 350,000,000 francs. Twelve months 
afterward* (18th Feb. 1849) the editor of the Timas, in review¬ 
ing this decree, and after adducing many matters of detail 
to shew how wonderftilly beneficial to the nation these pro¬ 
ceedings on the part of-the Government and of the Bank of 
France had been, concluded his remarks by saying—“We cannot 
“ domorethan present our readers with this brief outline of these 
“ masterly operations;but when it is remembered that they were 
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•' conducted in an the gloom and terror of in unparalleled revo. 

“ lotion, when the Government lay prostrated before the mob, 

“ and property itoelf was openly aMHtHed, this narrative of dry 
“ financial entries assumes the importance and the dignity of an ] 
“ heroic resistance to adverse cirourastanoes, and in the very first , 
“ rank of those who rescued Franoe from the jaws of bankruptcy, 

“ and aooiety itself from dissolution, we place without hesitation 
“ the patriotic and able conductors of the Bank of Franoe 
The Titnot had forgotten that on the 18th of March 1848, at 
the time when the decree was passed, it had written as follows :— 

« To suppose that the decree of the Provisional Government 
“ can restore confidence, or, in other words, the nominal value 

“ of the notes, is ridioulous.The suspension of cash 

“ payments by the Bank of France .... is the most 
“ decisive event of the tremendous oommeroial crisis which at 
“ this time accompanies and aggravates the political embarrass. 

“ meats of France,, ... To any one who is at all familiar 
“ with the commercial habits of the French people, and the 
“ ordinary resources of the Bank of France, this statement of its 
“ present condition is of tbo most distressing kind j and the 
“ actual susiHsnsiou of cash payments at such a time and among 
“ such a people will produce the worst effects. 

Now a lesson of this nature ought not to be lost. As a race we 
arc far too apt to moke ’ourselves the censors and judges of all 
other people, and of the propriety of their doings. Should the 
report alluded to by tho Economist prove to be true, and the 
.French Government decree a large issue of inconvertible notes, 
wo believe it will be justifiable, and that by no other means 
is the nation so likely quickly to regain prosperity. The 
objection to such issues on the part of Englishmen generally is 
founded deeper in prejudice than in sound reason. French: 
financiers will do well to study carefully the financial arrange¬ 
ments at Washington, which carriod the United States safely 
through difficulties which constantly threatened to overwhelm 
them; and Englishonticswill do well to maintain the spirit of] 
forbearance whiuh tiic correspondent of tho Economist so well 
illusti atos. 

LAND REVENUE IN THE PUNJAB. 


but child’s play in comparison to the ruthless exactions of their, 
femunfrtjfers. No land tax that we conld impose woMd, it may 
safely he sold, provoke half the beertehurwE?! and disaffection 
that ate called into existence by such umeccnrtomedhmpoeitaani 
as the Income-tax of last year,, UtsWswch, .cir<mmstmnties we 
Should expect to find the Government initoffnaneial embarrass. 
mente taking ail reasonable care thtethe cteuns of the State to 
a legitimate fraction of the enhafioad agricultural 'profit* of’the 
country should not be overlooked- So for, however, is this from 
being the cose that, while the most minute and elaborate precau¬ 
tions are adopted for ensuring the regularity and exactness of 
every branch of judicial procedure, IMS assessment of land, 
revenue lias been allowed to fall into neglect, and the 
whole Settlement Department to come to something very 
like a complete break-down. The consequence is that the 
I settlements in progress are ludicrously ^proportionate to the 
1 work that has to lie done ; old settlements run on simply because 
new ones cannot be effected, and meanwhile revenue is being 
thrown away at a rate which must make both the ears of Sir «. 
Temple to tingle, if indeed any power of tihgling remain tq 
them after all the cruel things which they have listened to of 
lute. There are at present, if we read the statistics aright, no less 
than 10 districts, aggregating some 0(1 lakhs of revenue, rnn- 
ning on at old rates, simply from want of new settlements. Set- 
1 tlements to tho extent of 00 lakhs more at leant will expire 
J within the next ten years. The theory, of course, is that 
; except for some special cause, new assessments are imposed 
, when the settlement expires, and that the operations of the 
‘ Settlement Department m some measure keep pace with the 
expiry of the old settlements. This is, in fact,, however, as far 
as possible from being the case, During the year 1809-70,” 
tho Administration Report informs us, “ settlement operations 
were in progress in Hazara, Montgomery, Dera Ghazoe Khan, 
Peshawur, and parts of Hoshiarpore and Qoodaapore.” Now the 
aggregate revenue of the first four of the above places is about 
13 lakhs, and the Oomah circle, which contains tho parts of the 
Hoshiarpore ami Goordaspore districts referred to, would not, we 
presume, add very materially to the sum. It appears, accord¬ 
ingly, that with CO lakhs of expired assessments on hand, and 
60 more to expire within the next ten years, the Govern¬ 
ment only attempts to deal with 13 lakhs, and that, in a 
way which renders it unlikely that even this miserable 
fraotion will be properly reassessed for several years 
to come. Nor is this all. The prosperous and wealthy districts 
of Umritsur, Soalkote, and Goodasporo, i^.-niM'.iiq 28 lakhs 
of revenuo, Goojcranw allah with 4j, Goojorat with 5j, La¬ 
hore with 5 and liangra with (if, have all it appears been re¬ 
settled within tho lost few years, at an expense of over seen 
lakhs ; and, strange to say, with an initial decrease of Ra. 22,582. 
In the Umritsur Division, oven including tho canal revenue, the 
result of the settlement was an immediate decrease of revenue of 
18,712 rupees, mid i h'-tuHi there is a progressive increase which at 
the end of 15 years will have run the revenue up to 2f lakhs, it is 
hardly conceivable that there must not be something extremely 
faulty in thepnuciple on which the present assessment can be placed 
at so very reduced an amount. Of this, however, it is difficult to 
judge, as the final reports of these districts were, when tho last 
revenue statement was made, either “ in embryo, or altogether 
unconuneneed.” The result of all this appears to us that there 
are existing assessments m the most recently settled districts, 
aggregating some no lakhs of rupees as to which toe Oovern. 
rnent has had no opportunity of forming an np-ninn, owing to the 
failure of the settlemerll officials to submit a fiual report,'but as 
to the souudness and propriety, of which the very gravest dottbts 
are entertained, inasmuch as instead pf bearing some propor¬ 
tion to the increased resources of the country, there is a positive 


Tire following articles contain matter of so much importance, 
that we think it desirable to reproduce them in our own loading; 
columns, persuaded that it is here, as we so constantly insist] 
that tbe true solution of our financial ombarassments is to be] 
found.—E d. 1. E. 

(Indian Public Opinion.) 

We have on various occasions commented on the extraordn 
naiy nmisMiess of the Government, us it appears to ua, in its 
dialings with the all-important mutter of laud revenue in 
tins jroviuce. Cur complaint is that the existing settlement 
machinery is so inadequate, or at any rate performs its work in 
go inadequate a manner, unto entail year by year the loas of many 
laklis of revenue, wliuli might he collected without exciting a 

mm mu r of discontent, mid without m tho least degree interior- a -... .u,,wnuu iumfuim, u. tiuiui-ij, vueie m a jiuhi&ivb 

ing with the advancing piosperity of the country. The case may j present diminution of the revenue, and a future increase quite 
lie buotiy stated thus. The v alue of land uml of tho j rennets of ; nieonimensuraie With the jirogrens ofwealth, and too increased 


iandhave beyond all question mcieoscdwithmtoe last fi a 3 cure cent 
per cent. In the last Punjab Administration Report tbe selling 
price of land is slated to kayo advanced since 1864-65 from Rs.6 8 
per acre to 10-12 i and it is only natural that it should be so. 
The Punjab, when we annexed it, was a simple bear-garden j we \ 
have given it twenty years of peace, Older and prosperity ; we 1 
have replacidtbe cruel exactions of Sikh rack-renters by a mode¬ 
rate uxscesmint; we have created a vast demand for every form 
of agricultural supply, and we have provided good thoroughfares 
in evcry dii notion, by which it may be taken to too most profitable 
market ; tho 1 ory institution of property may be said to be the 
woik of our hands. Land is accordingly worth two or three times 
as much as it was before British occupation, and now that tho 
Butledgc bridge is completed and the Indus Valley line in course 
of cons'.i r.i uoiq there » every reason to believe that a tew years 
more may ace it again doubled in value. Now of ail this rapidly 
increasing wealth the people, by traditional usage, deeply engrain¬ 
ed into their habits and opinions, are perfectly prepared to pay 
something between a half and two-thirds to toe Government to 
Whose protection and management the whole. is owing. This pay¬ 
ment .white vur we rusty think of its abstract propriety.is sanction¬ 
ed by immemorial tradrtion,«od is in entire conformity with the 
notions of the community at huge. They and their fathers before 
them have home it, and the wont that we could do would be 


value of land and of agricultural produce. 

To this subject, however, webope torevum on a future oecaakm. 
At present our case simply is thus. There are 50 laklis of 
revenue roossessod, and in ail probability wrongly, because far 
too lowly, as to which no report has, we believe, been submitted 
tto Government, and no sanction, therefore, Of course received; 
there ACaJJ) JskhlMiiorc running .on a.t eld rateB after the expiry 
braettlemeiitfi ; and there are more than 60 more whioh wiU 
require reassessment within toe next ten years. Against all 
thie, the Settlement Department had last jeer 13 iakhe of Reve¬ 
nue under Settlement. When we repeat that land has 
increased 100 per cent, in value withiu the last five yearn, 
end that the general opinion of the district officers is 
that land revenue might be enhanced ilininglm it the 
province 25 per cent, oil (he present rate* without appreciably 
affecting the prosperity of the agriculturist, and without exciting 
the slightest discontent, our readers will be able to compute for 
themselves the annual loss of revenne which toe present de¬ 
fective machinery of the Settlement eiwfcment imposes On.the 
State. The Punjab Government umv certainly he richer by e quar- 
tor of * million sterling wttoiw toe next few yearn, if it only 
ohtoms to take toe becewory atop* .; at preeest It fit in toe 
position of a householder too indolent, or too good-natured, to 
collect his lawful rente. 
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ftranamniiis a&owingnB theadditiounl revenue, that such 
brings wfehfelte ranch, to slip through its 
'gi(ee»^*fciralpvfoS» lit* nhiMm^nto pkoe the Settlement 
Department on* proper footing «rii.>.'ige.it to do its work to 
teprapStowayi *, Here, again, thereto to he fbwtdto toll operation 
the peauowoa < oasnantore jef executive and judical work ; 
net only &» the settlement officials very inadequate to 
number to the amount ofwork to be done, but the; are by a 
law petmkiar to the prortooe saddled with the disposal of the 
whole-of toe civil anna -in connection with land in any district 
winch happens to be under eettlement; the consequence is that 
new settlements cannot be prepared with ait all the same rapidity 
m the .old Ones expire, In 1888-70 out of 221 lakhs of reve¬ 
nue upwards of 80 lakhs of which was collected under 
.expired settlements, only 320,000 are shown to the imperial 
returns as being under settlement. In the North-West Provto- 
Oes during the same pegfod, out of a land revenue of 400 lakhs, 
no less than 60 lakhs were under re-assessment; settlement 
operations, revision, or re-assessment wore to progress in twenty 
districts ; an & crease of land revenue for the current year of 
86 lakhs had actually been realised and a total increase of 76 
lakhs was expected from the settlements in hand. What we would 
venture to ask la the reason for following to the Punjab a policy 
so entirely different to that to force to the North-West 1 Parts of 
the former province are no doubt unable to bear heavy assess¬ 
ments, but large portions are extremely fertile ; our assessments 
are known to be about half what the Sikhs exacted ; social order, 
the extension of canals, and the recently completed means of 
rail communication with the rest of India, have given an extra¬ 
ordinary stimulus to agriculture, and we believe that the uni¬ 
versal opinion of district officers acquainted with the subject 
is that in all expired settlements the assessments might 
be raised at least S5 per cent, without the least neks 
of distressing the agriculturist, checking progress, or exciting 
discontent. The continued neglect of so largo a source of 
revenue, when every rupee is of importance, is one of those 
strange blunders for which no one in particular holds himself 
responsible, but which are none the less detrimental to tho 
interest of tho State. Within the next ten years there will 
be at least 130 lakhs of land revenue in the Punjab requir¬ 
ing ro-assessmeut; no sort of adequate machinery for this import¬ 
ant work exists ; if things go on as at present we shall bo losing 
for the whole of that period an annual sum varying between 16 
and 20 lakhs, simply from the insufficiency of tho Settlement De¬ 
partment to cope with the duties imposed upon it. Nor is this all. 
Six or seven rich districts have recently been resettled! the assess- 
ment proposed but winch, we believe, has not yet boon sanctioned 
or even officially reported to Government, is so totally incommen¬ 
surate with the increased value of land and general prospeuty of 
the province, as to excite the gravest distrust as to the soundness 
of the principle on which it has proceeded. Strange to say tlio 
Punjab Government has allowod the matter to stand over from 
year to year, as if the realization of 16 or 20 lakhs of revenue, 
more or less were a matter of secondary importance, which 
might advantageously b- postponed to a more convenient 
period. We sincerely trust that the committee will dwell with all 
the emphasis it deserves on this aspect of the Punjab adminis¬ 
tration, and that they will throw all the weight of their influ¬ 
ence into the scale to favor of any alteration, whatever be the 
incidental expense which may be necessary for placing the exe¬ 
cutive generally, and the Settlement Department to particular, 
on a footing of real efficiency. 


RHEA FIBRE. PRIZE—£5,000. 


While in charge of the Kangra District some years ago, Ma¬ 
jor Paske brought to the notice of the local Government that a 
Mr. Montgomery had established a China-grass plantation on 
his estate, the Ram Bagh at Kangra. Major Paske seems to 
have taken great interest to the experiment, foreseeing that if the 
cultivation extended, and the fibre could but be properly pre¬ 
pared, it would to all likelihood become a staple article of com¬ 
merce. Want of oapital and other difficulties, against which we 
are told Mr. Montgomery contended with courage and persever¬ 
ance, at last brought the experiment to a stand-still, and 
he has since simply cultivated the plant without attempting to 
extract the fibre. Whatever results may attend the cultivation, 
to Mn. Montgomery we are fissured belongs the Credit of 
having introduced it into India, as his experiments haye folly 
proved that the sell and climate are admirably suited for the 
enliiva&on of the plant. ‘ ' 

The Government of India a* made tofoirioe into the 
ehtturet and it is now established that the extent ot country 
in Indie, where (he plan* can be grown, to practically unlimited. 
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The only obstacle to an extensive trade in the fibre is ih 8 
want f*f maotonery for separating K and the baric from the 
stem, endfibre dram the bark; the cost of effecting the 
separation by manual labour befog too great. What is wanted 
is soyrm machinery, or process, that will turn out a ton of fibre 
at a cost of not more than £16 per ton. In order to stimulate 
invention, the Government of India offers to our advertise¬ 
ment columns a prise of £6,000 for any machine, or process, that 
will secure this end. 

When visiting England in January 1870, Major Paske took 
with him from the Kangra plantation samples of the 
fibre to its natural state, in different stages of manufacture, and 
as dyed by the common bazaar dyes of India The samples 
were forwarded to Manchester and Liverpool, and exhibited to 
the Chamber of Commerce ot each place respectively. They 
were inspected by a large number of persons, and excited consi¬ 
derable interest. In Liverpool, the Chamber resolved that tho 
importance of the article could hardly be exaggerated, and 
decided to call the attention of the Chambers of Leeds and 
Belfast to the product, notifying to them the fact that the Indian 
Government were offering prises for maohinery to prepare it for 
the market. Major Paske tells us that if the fibre can be deli¬ 
vered to England at £40 to £60 a ton, it will become a most im¬ 
portant article of commerce, both as a substitute for cotton and 
for mixture with ootton or silk to the manufacture of textile 
fabrics on account of the length, the strength, and the soft silky 
nature of the filament. The excellence and beauty of the fabrics 
into which it has been manufactured in England have excited 
much remark. The requirements of the ease—in the terms of the 
Government advertisement—are, us we have said, some machinery 
or process capable of producing, with the aid of animal, water, 
or steam-power, a ton of fibre of a quantity which shall average 
“ in value not less than £60 pier ton in the English market, at 
“a total cost, all processes of manufacture and allow unco for 
“ wear and tear included, of not more than £15 pier ton. The 
“ processes are to bo understood to include all the oj elutions 
“ perforated, after the cutting and transport of the plant tu tho 
“ piloce of manufacture, to the completion of the manufacture of 
“ fibre of the quality above described, and the machinery must 
“be simple, strong, durable, and cheap, and should be suit od for 
“ erection at or near the plantations, as tho refuse is very usefu 
“ os manure.” 

All machinery intended for the trial must bo brought by 
the competitors to tho Saharunpwe Rhea Plantation before the 
1st April 1872, to be there worked under their own supervision, 
or under that of their representative-, for a sufficient length of 
timo to enable tho judges to determine whether tho conditions 
have been complied with. Tho prize machine in to be transferred, 
if required, to Government at 6 pier cent, above cost pince ; the 
patent right to be also transferred, if required, to Government, 
on the latter securing to the patoutee a royalty of 5 per cant on 
the cost of all machines manufactured under the patent during 
its currency. “To stimulate invention, the Government offers 
a prise of £6,000 for the machine that best folfils the conditions 
named; and rewards of moderate amount will be given for meri¬ 
torious inventions, though failing to meet entirely all the condi¬ 
tions named. Owing to the delay that has taken place in matu¬ 
ring these arrangements, the trial is deferred until the 1st Apiril 1872 
to afford time for the preparation of machines and their transport 
to India* Baharunpore has been fixed as the place where the 
public competition will be held, and where Government will 
provide steam-power for the machines. 

THE PUNJAB TENANCY ACT. 


A month or two ago, we remarked that the Punjab Tenancy 
Act, concerning which there has been so much heated discus¬ 
sion, appeared to be working to a very satisfactory manner. 
We founded the remark upon a statement to the Admtofotra. 
toon Report for 1880-70, to the effect that the tenant* who, had 
lost status reader (tie operation of the recent eettlemente, had 
beeh very native faiwei^toraeovertheirloetpoetoion; while . 
the |is«prfofere had been sfoplwly apathetic in availing them 
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selves of Ole provision* of the Act enabling the* to evict occu¬ 
pancy tenant** oh payment of compensation, these provisions 
being very rarely putin force by them. The conclusion wo said was 
irresistible, that the older settlements were more just, and more 
in accordance with the convictions of the people than the later 
ones. 

In reply to this statement, we ore assured that those who are 
in duily intercourse with tho people know the case to be very 
different. The Act has l)een so framed, it is said, and is being 
so worked, that the proprietors feel they can do uothiug more 
than they have done. “ All they know is, that what was done 
“injuriously to their interests, the Oaleuttawalla Lord Sahib has 
“ by a new kanoon confirmed. The order has gone forth to 
“ restore former things. Government will not have the question 
“ re-opened., will not hear what they have said, and what is the 
“ good of going into court, when Government lias sot its face 
“ the other way.” We are assured that this truly represents 
what is felt aud said in the villages, not by one but by hundreds 
of all classes. “ If the Sirkar does not want it, what is the goodof j 
“ going into court. We are totally ignorant of thiB kanoon: it is 
“ quite unintelligible to us ; it does not represent the ground and j 
“ circumstances under which we should bring up our disputes ; 

“ expenses of litigation are great; we don’t want to eject any- 
“ body who works well with us ; but the Government has 
“ totally changed the relations that have existed between us and 
“ those who held land from us as ordinary tenants ; aud even 
. “ if we (lid sue, Government would only, through its officers, 

“ disoourage the Utigatiou that would wise ; aud perhaps we 
11 might apjioar as if we were contending against our Govern. 

“ ment.” This we are assured is the real explanation of tho 
silence and seeming apathy of the proprietors. It is of course 
impossible far us at this distance to prouounoe upon the accuracy 
of either Story, but we foci bound to give the opponents of the 
Act full opportunity to express their views as to its working. 

In the following letter, therefore, they will speak for 
themselves :— 

To tho Editor of tho “ Indian Econonmt.” 

Srn,—Your issue 'of 1 Sth December contains a brief uotice of 
this Act, in winch you state that it, appears to be working satis¬ 
factorily anil smoothly. You further observe that it is u signi- 
iicant fact that whilst under the Act many tenants have sued 
to regain the status of which they were deprived during the 
recent settlement operations, the proprietors as a body have been 
almost wholly silent -From this you infer that the former set¬ 
tlements were more just and more in uccoithmo? with the feel¬ 
ings of the people than the present one. This inference, I think, 
you will be inclined to modify, if you carefully examine the facts 
on which it is tuised. You say the silence of the proprietor is 
very significant. It is so, but it does not necessarily signify that 
ho is contented ; he is silent because lie feels himself to lie utter- 
ly helpless. He believes that the orders of tho Government to 
rentorn the mourooseo tenant to his old impregnable position are 
absolute and he, is sumiorted in this belief by what actually 
took place m the Punjab. When the Act was first passed, the 
quest ion aroNo whether any, or what, correction of the new records 
was uecessary. It was suggested that there was no necessity 
for any actual alteration ; it would be sufficient for any of the old 
mom-oosoru, when au attempt wus made to eject them, to prove 
that they had been entered us mow rooms in the former record. 
It would then be for the proprietor to prove his case under 
Section 0 of the Act, and the now record would lie found very 
useful evidence at the trial of what tho status of the parties 
really was. But this suggestion was overruled, and it waa 
ordered that a ajieeial officer should be deputed to revise the 
whole of tho tenant entries, restoring the mowrootma to their 
former position in the record. The whole country naturally 
inferred that they were restored to their former position 
absolutely. Tho Punjabi proprietor is not notorious 
for subtlety of thought, uor is he capable of steering bis way 
with dexterity through the complicated and Oftou contradictory 
sectious ol'au Act of the Legislature. The Tenancy Act he 
had probably never seen, unless it may have chanoed to be 
lying on some officer's table. But he did see an officer taking 
the settlement record of a village (the only literature with 
which a Punjabi is at all acquainted), and entering in it the 
e restoration of the mowooaae. If the Officer was benevolent, he 
might have explained to the proprietor that, although the 
mourooste waa re- instated, yet a suit might be brought to eject 
him ; hut whilst this revision was going on, the ordinary courts 
were forbidden to take up each suits. The only officer compe¬ 
tent to tty the ease, was the very man who had just restored 
the tenant before the eyes Of the proprietor. I have said the 


ttiud Of the Punjabi is not subtle s he oatmot seethe profundity 
- of the policy of putting a man np in order to fcnook down, 
and therefore he does not yet comprehend the benefits which 
he may secure for himself by instituting a salt tinder-* (Me 
. which is a model of “ simplicity ah tie eeat ef enaetly 
ebe shilling." As 1 have already stated,tike proprietor is silent, 
hot because he is contented but because he is helpless, v ' 
Secondly, as regards the satisfactory worhtojj of tfcCAct, 
are-we to conclude that a-measure is satisfactory because it is 
not mot by insurrection ? If so, the Tenancy Act may fairly 
deserve the epithet. But I think, Sir, you will agree insfefor a 
law to work satisfactorily it is necessary for it to be based on 
intelligible principles ; for its provisions to be 80 (dear that they 
cannot be misunderstood either by the -courts or by the people j 
and for there to be no difficulty in carrying it out. ido not 
think the Punjab Tenancy Act fulfils any of these conditions. 
The attempt at a so-called ootupromijgi, is illogical without being 
fair. Its provisions are so obscure that if you can. get half a 
dozen English officers to discuss them, you will find as many 
interpretations of almost every section of the Act Without 
taking up your space by a lengthy criticism, I will merely men¬ 
tion Section 2 which gives the force of agreements to entries in 
the old record, aud Section 7 which provides that there shall be 
no right of occupancy in the common land of a puttkiari village. 
Did you ever find two mon agree as to the meaning of these 
sectioim 1 I have never done so ; and yet Section 2 is of more 
importance than the whole of the rest of the Act. If then, 
educated Englishmen who have studied oarefully the tenancy 
question, aud have followed every Section of the Act through 
the debate in Council, cannot understand its provisions, what 
mischief is likely to ensue when its operation is left to tahsildars, 
that is to native magistrates who have never studied the sub¬ 
ject, and have only made themselves acquainted with the Act 
through tho medium of a bad translation? The result is just 
what might bo expected ; the decisions of the subordinate courts 
all ovor tho country, are full of contradictions and absurdities. 

I oould give you instances where the Court has utterly ignored 
Section 2; others, where it has considered that it means much 
more than it does; whilst they have nearly all of them united 
in ignoring the great distinction mode by the Aot between the 
two classes of tenants, viz. those entitled to ocoupancy rights 
under Section 5, and those who are outitled to them 
merely because they were formerly reoorded Mounmee, 
raid wlio have a merely modified protection by Section 6. 
In fact the view of the subordinate courts is (1st) that all 
mourooanva are restored absolutely to their former status; 
(2nd), that they are further entitled to the new privileges 
oouferred by the Act,; (3rd), that all are entitled equally to privi¬ 
leges which were only intended for a few. You may say if the 
decision of the lower court is wrong, why does not the man ap¬ 
peal? The answer is, that ho does not himself understand the 
law ; that, it was with the greatest difficulty ho framed his first 
plaint; even then he dul not make himself very intelligible ; that 
the first court woe as ignorant as he.was, and complicated the 
matter by u further mass of elaborate nonsense ; and that to 
draw a petition of appeal to upset, this judgment is utterly be¬ 
yond his power. As ho does not know the law, he cannot pos¬ 
sibly be sure tlmt the lower court judgment is wrong. 

The comparative merits of the former and present settlements 
is a question on which I have no desire to enter. Your 
opinion on it is merely based on the alleged satisfactory 
working of the Tenancy Act, aud 1 think I have shewn 
you that this allegation is scarcely supported by the 
evidence. In doing ho, 1 have not raised any captious objections 
or nice points as to which the Act might possibly be inisunder. 
stood. I have confined myself to facts that have occurred within 
my own personal knowledge. I could shew you the record of 
every case I refer to. 1 think you will admit the result is 
scarcely satisfactory. 

I have said that the people do net understand the Act. Allow 
me to remind you that the Secretary of State distinctly ordered 
that special facilities should be afforded them both of under- 
I standing it, and sueing under it. I scarcely think the Govern- 
vment have carried out these orders as they were intended 
'.to be oarried out. Has the Act been translated into Punjabi, 
the real vernacular of the people P Have Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners taken every opportunity of explainiug it's provisions 
to themP On the contrary, a Government circular was issued 
to the effect that now the Act was passed, officers were 
to abstain from discussing its provisions! No doubt the 
intention of this was to prevent agitation against the prin¬ 
ciples on whioh the Act was based, but many officers certainly 
considered that they were forbidden to explain the meaning of 
any section of the Aot, except when a case came before them 
judicially. As for facilities for instituting suits, I have already 
said that whilst the revision was going on, tbs courts were prac¬ 
tically (dosed j and I will add that although they are now open, 
there is so impression abroad that the Government has “ put 
its foot down" m favor of the tenants, aud undoubtedly a* yet 
the-people of this province, either foam fear or loyalty, abstain 
from enforcing in the law courts views opposed to those of the 
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J “ ^<Ht4b»SaMnMtfani 

m to me twofo¬ 
ld, (1st), have 
fte^J^sMlrtatlirtributed freely 
, regent distriot nmn to tabs ovary 
teproFimoRs fairly, bo* only mention- 
- TT ^. _j under it, but also those of the pro¬ 

prietor ; (3rd), establish special oourts, similar to those lately 
esfoblMted ia Ireland, •which would move freely amongst the 
peopls <md ««% the Act on uniform principle*-- IJiwe'no 
haattation in saying that the present courts are numerically 
inauflcient, arc that if they were doubled they would l>e in¬ 
competent. unlees they were controlled by an officer oapahle of 
undentanaSitg and explaining the Act.—I am, Sir, your obedi- 
ent servant, 

4 Punjabi. 

... 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 


India has *t last obtained what it has so long been demanding, 
—a Committee of Enquiry into the management of its finances 
We are informed l>y telegraph, that it was the Premier himsel 
who moved for tbo enquiry, and that he wished to appoint i 
joint Committee of the two Houses. Mr. Gladstone we think wai 
right, but the reftisal of the Commons to sit in committee witl 
the lairds, has led to a resolution to confine the enquiry to th 
lower House. Tho Peers will now take no part therein what 
ever. We can hardly suppose that this resolution has boei 
oome to from mere pique, but it would he difficult to peisuadi 
us that the interests of India were consulted in the exclusion o 
men like Lord Ellonborough, the Marquis of Salisbury, am 
Lord Northbrook from the conduct of the enquiry, and we ye 1 
hope to see the resolution reversed. 

The enquiry will naturally take two great lines or directions 
The Committee have to pronounce judgment upon— 

(1.)—The skill or incompetency with which the finances of the 
country have been managed in Calcutta, since the Hevolutim 
of 1867. 

(2.)—The justice or otherwise of the nature ol onr financial relation! 
with England. 


In point of fact, two gteut parties will i>e put upon their tna 
before the Committee—(1st) the Government of Calcutta, am) 
(2nd) the Government of England; and this fact should be clearly 
understood at tho outset. We are going, nt say, to indict the 
Supreme Government of India, for the character of its finance 
these ten years past ; and the Supreme Government of England 
for the injustice with which it has treated this great dependency 
in its financial relations therewith. We could not we be. 
lieve, state more clearly the real purposes for which tho Com¬ 
mittee is appointed. The Supreme Government of India will ! 
have to answer before the Committee for its incessant tampering 
with the Land Tax i for tho policy embodied in the famous maxim 
that India mmt not borrow s for its device of an Income To 
and of Export Duties for the construction of our railways; ) re 
for the other evidences it has given of financial in 11111 ' 
potency. On the other hand, the Supreme Govern^™*' 1 
of England will have to justify and defend the exaction!??;- | 
has so long been permitted to make upon the Indian Treasury. 
In this respect, the appointment of the Committee is a ministerial 
challenge to us to prove onr case. The challenge is given, we ; 
believe, with perfect sincerity. The question was formally raised 
for the first time in the House of Commons in 1868, in the course I 
of a debate upon the cost of the Abyssinian war. Nothing ] 
could have been more honourable than the general tone 
of that debate, but it was noticeable chiefly for eliciting 
from Mr. Gladstone an expression of Views strongly adverse to 
those which toe have ever urged. Mr. Gladstone said—“ I am 
“ inclined very mnoh to share in the feeling—and 1 think it is a 
.“most laudable and honourable feeling — which is entertained by 
“my honorable friend the member foi Brighton, and by some other 
“gentlemen in 'this House, namely, a sentiment of scrupulous 
» and tender regard to the nature of our relations towards India, 

“ and to the fact that as we alone have the power in onr hands, 
“we are therefore doubly hound to .execute rt with justice. 

“ If toy honorable friend shall think fit to move for an enquiry, 
“or if the Government should think fit to propose an enquiry— 


“ and, for my part, 1 ere very tfiapoeed to believe it might bo useful 
“ —into tfcsdietribuiloti of tb* military and naval charges between 
• ‘England and India under the present arrangements, my 
“ opinion, my strung opinion, it that the result of that inquiry 
“ would be a not inconsiderable addition to the charge of India, 
“and a not inconsiderable diminution of the chargoof England." 

Mr. Gladstone is too honest a man to be very consistent, 
and we are not without hope that the discussion which 
this statement of his views elicited at the time may 
have modified them. At any rate, we owe him our acknow¬ 
ledgments for bringing the matter to an issue by the ap¬ 
pointment of this Committee. The general nature of our charge 
against tho Government of England is well knowu. We oom- 
plain that the tax-payers of that country administer as they 
please the taxes raised in this country, and that they have ever 
done so since there was an English Government m India at all. 
Now the relations between tho two countries being infinite in 
their ramifications, and the maintenance of those relations 
costly in the extreme, wo might reasonably expect to find 
exactly what we do find—an infinite uumbei of positive mis¬ 
appropriations of Indian revenue on the part of the mother 
country, and a spirit of selfishness pervading its entire manage¬ 
ment, Under such conditions, it were absmd to expect 
anything else. Well, .we are challenged to prove tho charge, to 
substantiate it, by giving special instances of the injustice ofwhioh 
we complain. It would be mere affectation to conceal that it is 
chiefly our own writings—or harping if you please,- upon tho 
subject, that has brought this enquiry about. For the last twelve 
or thirteen years we have made every effort, to familiarize the 
public mind with tho oaae to which our own attention was first 
drawn in 1858 by an admirable pamphlet of Sir George Wmgato’s 
upon the financial relations between the two countries. The 
truth is that the general charge admits of no reply Thus our 
readers aro all familiar by this time with the story of the wrong 
inflicted upon India by the East India Stock arrangements 
of 1834. We did not know until lately that the injustice of 
the course taken by the Ministry of tho day, was denounced in 
strong terms at the time. In .1 uly 1833, the Wmtmncti r Itemewere 
commented upon it as follows ■— 

“ There are two very exceptionable points of detail m the 
“ ministerial arrangement. Tho first of these is the preposition 
“ to give the holders of East India Stock a twenty years lease of 
“ the Government of India * * * The other point refers to the 
“ jiecuniary terms given to tho holders of East India Stock. A 
‘ ‘ dividend of 10 j per cent, has been virtually guaranteed to them 
“in perpetuity, by which (for there is next to nothing received 
“ on the other side) a perpetual burthen has lioen imposed upon 
“ the people of India oqual to .£830,000 per annum, or what is 
“ equivalent to increasing by nearly one-third the present, tern 
“ torial debt of India. The rapid and great advance, in the 
“ value of the Stock, since tho promulgation of the Omnrtmu 
“ scheme, and to which there is no parallel in any other public «<• 

“ cwrity, isstrougand damning proof of the prodigality ofth 
“ Government project. The holders of East India Stock laid by 
“ no means so good a claim to a continuation of the dividends 
“ which for forty years they have been paying themselves, as 
“the holders of the Navy 6 per cents, had to a continuation 
“ of a dividend to that amount Tho utmoBt roach of liberality 
“ ought therefore only to have placed them on on equality with 
“ the latter, and this, although it would not have raised, would 
“ not have depreciated the value of India Stock by the eu&llost 
“ fraction. The dividend, in faot, instead of being 10^ jier oent 
“ ought only to have been 8 per cent., and this too only for a term 
“ of soven years, at tho conclusion of which it ought to have 
“ been reduced to 7 per cent, Mid after a further term of the 
“ same length, to 6 per cent. Thin, while it would have been 
“ equivalent to doubling the original Stock of the proprietors, 

“ would have produced a saving to the public [India] in the first 
“ term dt £160,000 per annum; in the second term, of £210,000; 

" and at the third period, when the Indian frind-holderwas put 
“ upon an equality with the holders of the 3 per oent. Consols, of 
“ £270,000, In this manner, without placing the holders of Indian 
“ StOffic in a worse condition than the holders of any other 
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‘pybjic Mxjurijty, a eupo Wald have been wed for more than 
“ sufficient for carrying on Urn whole of the pane Jvbmuutnr 
“ tion oil India.” 

Now the GoveYnmeut of England wifi have to justify tide 
wrong before the Committee of Enquiry, and to shew that 
India ought "till to continue to suffer from rt, for after the 
lapse of nearly forty years it is not ended yet. The very first 
item in the Home Charges year after year is a demand for 
£830,000 on account of this Stook. Calculating interest at & 
per oent, India has already paid £90,000,000 {ninety millions) 
sterling on account of it, and has to pay £12,000,000 more 
if we are to wait for the Guarantee Fund to redeem it England 
is bound, we say, in conscience, to stop this draft upon the 
industry of India, and without asking us for any further 
contribution, to make the Stook a port of her own national debt. 
This is the smallest measure of the redress Hhe can reasonably 
make In the same way must the Committee make en¬ 
quiry into the jnstioe of throwing upon our shoulders 
the coet—the entire ooet—of the Affghan war. These exactions on 
the one hand, and the financial arrangement of the Government 
of India on the other, are the groat subjects for the determma- 
ation of the Committee, and our contemporaries will, we trust, 
keep both steadily m view If we fail before the Commit¬ 
tee, it is not likely that another opportunity will be afforded ns; 
if we succeed, tho Indian Treasury will be relieved of several 
millions sterling a year of choiges improperly included in 
our acoounts 

THE BALANCE SHEETS OF THE PKOVINCES—1861-69. 

The total amount levied under tho head of land revenuo in the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal during tho eight years ending 30th 
April 1800, and the total expenditure each yeai upon the civil 
administration thereof, and purely looal works of improvement 
therein, were respectively as follows — 


far more than Now this balance represents the contribution which Bengal 

. 1__iL._ I.J ‘i'Silliii. ihs 1..»wLi.«tofT.» 



Laud 

Revenue 

Cltill 

ArtmiMutraticft 

Public 
Work. a. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1861-62... 

. . .4,166,506 
. .. 31607,644 

4,088,023 

4,326,406 

766,618 

62-68... 

617,490 

63-64... 

. .. 4,061,661 
...3,810,488 

5,009,469 

861,669 

64-66... 

6,228,681 

811,186 

66-86, . 


4,721,610 

610,207 

66-07... 


4,210,466 

788,568 

67-68... 

.8,797,786 

6,289,764 

916,881 

68-69... 

.8,966,780 

6,181,416 

1,170,411 


£81,202,400 

£38,001,000 

£816,681,100 



Marine 

Opium 

Political 

Avei^rment* 

Salt 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1861-62..... 

93,267 

1,484,431 

196,788 

446,434 

62-68... 

964118 

1,846,080 

221,616 

240,028 

83-64. . 

. 100,938 
262,671 
266,663 

2,294,338 

223,869 

64-66. 

2,363,690 

228,670 


66-66..... 

1,891,012 

186,024 


6647.... 

262214 

1,074,263 

289,866 


67-68.... 

260,001 

1,676,719 

226,646 


68-69. 

248,000 

1,904,000 

280,000 



hawevnr a greater or less sum » aooount of the Salt .Tax 
imposed upon tee provinces being is 

i» the rest of India. Ufo duty'might ^Vl|i|vi)itii 
throughout the country. i « ,\\ , t 

If we turn to the accounts of the North-Weet Provinces,« of 
Madra*, or Oudh, and compere them with the accounts of 
Bengal, we shall see at once how unequal is the pressure of feta¬ 
tion in the country Take the Oudh accounts fo*t~ \ 


Under this head of civil administration, however, are included 
many charges of a character purely imperial that ought not to 
have appeared in these aocounts at all. We have gone carefully 
through the period, and find the following charges treated, year 
after year, as though they were part of the cost of the local ad¬ 
ministration of these provinces — 


On what principle Bengal is charged with the cost of a 
marine service which is maintained for the general interests of 
the Empire, it would he bard to divine ; so also with the cost of 
the manufacture of opium and salt, the revenues from which are 
imperial Excluding these charges, amounting m the aggregate 
to £18,484,000 from the acoounts of tee Presidency, we find that 
tee local revenues of the period, and tbs purely local charges 
compare, as follows — 

Land Bevwme 1881-8©.... ..£ 81302,400 

Local PifoBfl Works ._.J8 6381,000 

Oinl Administration.. .£38,001,000 * 

L«*» opium, mk, Ma¬ 

rine, fte. ... 18,484,000 

- rn S m ttvmm 

i — i,—■—«’ 

Bsteaoa... 



Land Revenue 

Ctrfl duttym. 

2NM»*Pw*s. 


£ 

£ 

'g * 

1861-62.. 

.... 1,070,922 

836,828 

171321 

62-63.. 

.... 1,OK, 686 

538368 

148381 

63-64.. 

.... 1,007,829 

664,768 

120,666 

64-66.. 

.... 1,004,047 

483,460 

118497 

66-66.. 

.... 1,183,164 

466319 

' 122,297 

66-67.. 

.... 1,037,894 

481,38* 

190336 

67-68.. 

... 1,210,064 

626,642 

216,379 

68-69.. 

.... 1,255,259 

661,004 

21648© 


£8,734,000 

£4,215300 

£1.312,000 


In this case, the local aocounts are comparatively pure, the 
expenditure upon imperial objects Iwing confined to an outlay 
of about £140,000 a year for political assignments under treaty 
improperly included in the civil charges ef the province The 
amended balance sheet of the eight years under review will 
stand as follows .— 

Land Revenue 1661-69. £ 8,734,000 

Local Pnblio Works.£1,312,000 

Civil charges.£ 4,216,000 

Less Treaty assignments 1,120,000 

-£ 3,096,000 

—-£ 4,407,000 

Balance...,,.£ 4,327,000 

Thus the bmnll province of Oudh, with the great body of its cul¬ 
tivators in a frightful state of indebtedness, and with a popula¬ 
tion of not more than six or seven millions is mulcted 
every year by the Imperial Treasury m a sum nearly equivalent 
to that paid by seven times the number of people m these Lowei 
Provinces Of corn so a very great wrong is dune to Opdh. 

Pursuing the same method impartially with the aocounts of 
the other provinces, we find the results to bo equuily anomalous 
i and unsatisfactory. Tho accounts of tho North-West Provinces 
for the period, are as follows — 

Land JRat'enuCa CUil Chargee Public IVorit (local ) 

£ £ £ 
1861-62. 4-616,260 1,872,468 640,491 

62- 63. 4,081,237 1,612,424 476,622 

63- 64 . 4,0*8,497 1,683,831 561 £74 

I 64-66.... 4,086,471 1,593,196 6*1,725 

1 ' 66 - 66 .... --- 

66-67.... 

1 67-68.... 

< 68-69.., 


3,817,741 

4,084,016 

3)991,058 


Ctiil Chargee 

£ 

1,872,468 
1,612,424 
1,683,831 
1,893,196 
1,§27,183 
1 £13,860 
1,787,666 
1,846,322 


Public iVorii (local ) 

£ 

640,491 

476.622 

*614(7* 

6*1,725 

*©©,186 

741,846 

746,989 


£32,887,00 0 £18,467,000 £6, 806,280 

In the civil charges of these provisoes are inoluded political 
allowances under treaty to the extent of about £100,000 a year 
Striking teem out of the accounts as Imperial, and therefore 
improperly included in tee looal budget, the balance sheet 
for the eight years under review stands as follows :— 

Land Revenue 1861-69........£82,887,000 

Local PubUo W,--ir-- . £ 6,806,200 

Civil Charges.£13.467 '92) 

LMS Treaty fltowwoe.,7 

improperly included..-. S ”_l—£ie£67£00 

-- £17,988,000 

Balance...£1*328,000 


Balance .... 


So that fifteen miUieo* sterling of purely focal revenue went 
kite the Imperial Treasury during these years ae the ooutribu- 
titta of the 30 millions of people Bring in tee North-West Pro- 
rinoes, while tee *© million* ttf Bengtl contributed *wn thefawae 
eouree about mm-ihfod only of that amount. 
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, •**—*-£ 19 , 644,000 


£29,066,670 


Thu* instead irf contributing anything from its local re verm cm 


to the Imperial Treasury, Bombay would seem to have made 
a draft thereon forite own purpose* to the extent of £1,400,000. 
We have aodaavoured'ta treat the account with the strictest 
impartiality, and have (therefore excluded from the civil olmrges 
of the Presidency the following items as imperial in their 


character:— * 


Marine Charge* ..1861 -09 . ...£9,214,000 

PoHtioal agencies . „ 682,000 

Assignments under Treaties „ 866,000 

Internet on Service Funds... ., 746,000 

A very onerous item, however, in the civil charges of Bombay, 
is t&at which appears every year in the accounts,under the head 
of“ Allowances to district and village officers.” The amount varied 
during the eight years iu question from £364,024 in 1861-62 to 
£282,085 in 1868-69. We have not ventured to deduct thiB 
item (amounting iu the aggregate to £2,900,000) from the local 
charges of the Presidency, but the propriety of its appearance 
there, is open we think to fair question. The charge arose 
under peculiar oiroumstauoeg, and it is not by any means clear 
that Bombay might not fafrly claim that it should be regarded 
as all imperial and not a local charge, and as such included 
under the head of “ Treaty allowances and assignments.” In 
the Proclamation issued by Mr. Elphiustone during the war 
with the Peishwa in 1818, it was solemnly promised that 
“all vmttun or inam lands, established pensions, and annual 
allowances ” enjoyed by the people, should be respected and 
continued, provided the owners withdrew from the service 
of Bajee Rao, the collection of whose revenue svas in the hands 
of certain hereditaiy district and village officers (wuttundars). 
These men in a body forsook the prince ujion the api>earanco 
of the Proclamation, and ctaimed the fulfilment of its 
promises. We have been compelled to substitute our own 
administrative machinery in their room, while we yet 
continue to pay them the emoluments of their wvttwie, amount¬ 
ing to the very large sum we have pointed out. The circum¬ 
stances under which Mr. Blphmstone’s Proclamation was issued, 
make the annual recurrence of this charge, we think, more 
properlyaa imperial than local liability. When that manifesto 
was issued, the power of Bajee Rao the Peishwa, was yet 
unbroken j while its assurances and the reputation of our 
Government for scrupulous adherence to its engagements, were 
the most powerful causes which contnbutod to his rum. 
It is hard to say whether the Mahrattas or our own Gpag ament 
attached more importance to the appearance of tautf Jauifes- 
to. It was carefully timed upon the fall of Sw*>*ra, up to 
which date the pursuit off the Peishwa had been *groducti- 1 
nothing important, if we except the moral effect of boldii.„ > 
him up as a fugitive to the eyes of the country. The repulse at 
Kifkee and the stand of the Grenadiers at Korygaom, were all 
tbeeuccessesuf the campaign ; and the historian of the war(Grant 
Duff) distinctly affirms that in the various skirmishes which 
ensubd, no advantageous result had been gained by either 
party. The truth is, we fought Bajee Rao first with the Procla¬ 
mation and then with the Sattara family, which most oppor¬ 
tunely fell into our hand* some ten days after its appearance. 
The assurances of the Proclamation, and the reinstatement of the 
Rajjah of Sattara, ruined Bit Peishwa. 

Now under these circumstances it is not fair, we think, to 
Bombay to treat the ehargeas a liability of the local treasury. 
It to part of the pdas paid by the Empire for the overthrow of 
a rule that had become 4 burse to its own suhjacts and fall of 
danger to oursolvee. The same proclamation, it wall be observed, 
guaranteed the wram or re&t free lands of the Deccan to their 


ownsaft Sad aha Mme courts H reasoning vtauld apply here also. 
BwibayloatBM power cfhnpseing'a fair rent charge upon a very 
cofwideieMopK^ortfatt «f its landunder this proclamation; and 
in deoentnffirihg the finances oftbe Empire, it would be aeoesaary 
to bear in mind that this forfeiture was incurred for strictly 
imperial purposes. Once mure, a somewhat large proportion of 
the expenditure of late yearn upon Public Works in (he Western 
Presidency may fairly be regarded as imperial in its objects. 
The truth is that the Bombay balanoe sheet is a very intricate 
affair, and would require careful and exhaustive treatment to pre¬ 
sent it in a perfectly fair light in this comparison. 

We pass on to Madras, where no such disturbing elements exist 
to perplex us, and find the balanoe sheet of the Presidency stand 
thus :— 

Land Revenue, 1861-00.£32,846,000 

"Public Wort# (local) .£ 6,193,000 

Civil Charges .£20,146,000 

Less charges properly 

Imperial .. 3,644,0ft) 

---£16,601,000 

-£22,794,000 


Contribution 1 to Imperial Treasury... £10,052,000 

The only items we have deducted from the civil charges m 
this case are £2,894,000, the aggregate amount paid during the 
period under the head of “ treaty assignments and £650,000 
interest on service ftmds; both charges purely imperial in their 
nature. The accounts of the Punjab aud of the Central Pro-, 
vincos for the same period, are respectively as follows — 

Punjab A emunt.i 1861 -1869. 

Laud Revenue .. ..£16,180,498 

Public Works (local) ...JUT) 1118 ‘■Oil 

Civil Charges.£ 9,475,000 

Less charges properly 

Imperial .£ 960,000 

-£ 6,616,000 

-£13,663,000 


Contribution to Imperial Treasury £ 1,627,498 


Central Promwe* 1861-69 

Land Revenue. £ 4,290,000 

Publio Works (local) .£ 2,289,000 

Civil Charges.£ 4,284,000 

Less charges properly 

Imperial .£ 720,000 

. - • £ 8,504,000 

-£ 6,803,000 


Ihavn fnii. Imperial Treaann/ .... £ 1,5131300 


We have striven to make these accounts up with the strictest 
impartiality. Bumiah, owing to its capitation tax and the heavy 
export duty upon nee, we have excluded from the comparison. 
Pending also a more exhaustive treatment of the Bombay cu 
counts, we think it best to exclude them also. The accounts of 
the other provinces are comparatively simple, aud observe 
what they reveal. The Central Provinces mnlvdmU nothing what 
ever to the Imperial Treasury, but make a heavy draft thereon 
year by year: Bengal almost nothing, when we bear m mind its 
natural resources and its jiOpulation; the Punjab a very small 
amount hi comparison with what it ought to pay , while Madras, 
the North Watt Provinces, and Oudh, between them, keep the 
empire solvent. In one view, the case stand thus. 


PopuM*on. 


Bengal . ... .88,000,000 

Punjab . .17,600,000 

Oudh . 6,600,000 

Madras..26,000,900 

N.W Provinces.. .30,000,000 
Central Provinces. 9,100,000 


Caulrlmtwa - 

In 8 ' h L 

£ *. d. 

6,164,000 2-8 

1*627,000 1-9 

4,327,000 13-4 

10,062,000 7-8 

14,926,000 10-0 

1,608,000 (deficit) 


It is impossible that figures should more clearly shew the 
ruinous mistake that has been made in the Central Provisoes; a 
mistake, moreover, which we have pledged ourselves not to change 
for 30 years to come. Had the finances of the country been de- 
centralised ten years ago, the impossibility of such a settlement 
would have been aeeu even by Sir Riohard Temple himself. 
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AMERICAN HNASCB-DECENTRALIZAmN. 

H 1 " » I* * l \ * 

TffS national iiwoine of the -United'Stain is distired mainly 
from twoeourcea—(lst)CiutomsDutire- r aod (todjlndirect tain 
upon property, manufactures, and raw produce, the whole of the 
latter being clamed together underthcnam* of Internal Revenue. 
The estimated income tor the fiscal year ending 30th June next, 
is 308/000,000 dollars, made up in the following way :— 

Onstomi . 186,000,000 dollars. 

Internal Revenue. 175,000,000 „ 

Land Bales. 6,000,000 „ 

Miscellanea. 28,000,000 „ 

The follownig official statement in detail of the Iniornaj 

Rovenuo of the year, with its equivalents in pounds sterling—for 
which we are indebted to the Economist —is of special interest to 
us in India, on grounds which we shall point out presently 



dels. 

£ 

per cent. 

Spirits. 

66,681,690 

10,186,900 

80-00 


81,350,707, 

6,747,629 

1,158,300 

16-92 

Fermented liquor* . 

e.sie'm ’ 

8-41 

Banks and bankers. 

4,418.S11 

810,817 

288 

Grots receipts. 

6,894,799 

1,264,046 

872 

Sales. 

8,887.394 

1,620,188 

4-77 

Special taxes not' 

) 



otherwise enu- J 

■ 9,820,800 

1,768,842 

6T9 

morated ... 

> 


Income ... 

. 87,778,878 

0,928,576 

20-80 

Legacies ... 

1,672,682 

806,640 

260,216 

•90 

Successions. 

1,419,242 

•76 

Billiard table, oar-' 

1 



riages, plate,and j 

► 907,442 

166,886 

48 

watches . ) 

1 



Passports 

22,766 

4,172 

•01 

Gas . 

2,318,417 

728,105 

424,126 

1-24 

Other sources,. 

138,486 

•89 

Penalties, Ac. 

827,904 

16,544,048 

161,781 

44 

Stamps.. 

8,083,074 

8'93 


186,286,867 

83,969,909 

10000 


It will be seen that 60 per cent, of this vast sum of £34,000,000 
is derived from spirits, tobacco, and fermented liquors, or what 
we call excise duties Now Indian ftnauciois declare it impos¬ 
sible to obtain a revenue here from tobacco at all, although it is 
in almost universal consumption by the people. It cannot lie 
taxed, we are told, because it grows at every man’s door. It 
grows in the very same way in America, and yet they do oou- 
tnve somehow or other to obtain there a revenue of nearly 
£6,000,000 a year from it. Again, we find the American excise 
upon spirits and fermented liquors produolng between eleven 
and twelve millions sterling a year, while our own abkarree 
levied upon u population four times as numerous (and including 
the excise on Opium) yields little more than £2,000,000 sterling. 
And yot we are all agreed that to tax opium, tobaooo, and spirits 
up to the highest productive limit, is required by sound 
economy and good morality. The American Government ob. 
tains an income of £17,000,000 sterling a year from its 
excise upon these three articles from a people 38,000,000 in 
number, while we in India get but £2,000,000 from a population 
four times as numerous. That our abkarree revenue admit* of 
almost indefinite increase, we entertain no doubt whatever, the 
consumption of opium, or spirits, being all but universal in many 
parts of the country. 

Of the remaining £16,000,000 of this lutomal Revenue of 
America, £3,000,000 were obtained from stamps, and £7,000,00< 
from an Income Tax of one shilling in the pound. So hateful, 
however, is the Income Tax found to lie, that all parties have 
determined to abolish it, and it will be materially reduced in 
the budget of the present year, as a stop to its final abandon* 
ment. The admirers of this tax will thus be deprived at last 
of their stock illustration of its success. The American Income 
Tax does not descend so low as the English one.,,while the 
attempt to levy it in a oountry like this, where there are no 
assessable incomes to tax) win we trust if once abandoned never 
be repeated, i 

We have frequently Stated oar belief that oar finuuoa. admin¬ 
istration should be recast apon the Amerkmn model By the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, Congress is empowered to levy 
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nature, end should be treated as suffix. .BuCb.-ahauAf'-'lsre the 
import and export duties of the country, and ewfonrerenlteuld 
be the excise duties upon opium, salt, abkamsa, fro, Wnnwy 
fedcralise, or decentralise, our financed upon. the Amekicau 
model we believe with ease, and with nothing tab advantage 
to the country. The key to the 1 Amerioan system, which is 
simplicity itself, 1 may he found m Sections VHI, and X. of the 
Constitution, and Article X. of the flsdfenebntiate thereto. We 
shall do a public service, we believe, by producing them incur 
columns for the study of our fiuaucieni. 

The sections or such part of them rather ss it is necessary 
to quote here are as follows- ‘ 

Section VIII,—Congress shall have power— 


I.—To lay and collect taxos, duties, impests, and excises, to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defence and general welfare of 
the United States: tut all duties, imposts and sort see shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 


We have here a very simple but comprehensive and exact 
statement of the purposes for which the Imperial Government 
exists at Washington and opr own at Calcutta—(1st) “ to pay tho 
debts" and (2nd) “ to provide for the common defence and 
general (as opposed to local) welfare of the States.” Tho pur¬ 
poses for which the Imperial Government exists Iwing the 
common defence and general welfare, it follows, as a logical 
sequence and just requirement, that the taxes levied for the 
attainment of these purposes shall he ” uniform throughout the 
country.'’ Tho Section proceeds to detail with precision, the 
obligations which fall upon the Imperial Government, under 
the general terms used in the preamble we have quoted. 
Having defined the obligations and powers of the Imperial 
Executive with tho utmost simplicity and exactness, the inde¬ 
pendent powers of the several States are defined negatively with 
a skill which it is impossible to admire too much. The Con¬ 
stitution was adopted m 1787, audio 1791 Congress, in their 
first session, proposed and ratified certain amendments, the 
practical skill of which was probably never surpassed The 
tenth amendment was this— 


Article X.—The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nur prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people. 

We have here again the hand of a master workman. No 
attempt is made jealously to define th# power* conferred upon 
the local Governments. It is the local States which oonfer 
power upon the Imperial Government; and all they have not 
conferred, they are to be understood to have retained. We 
have here the natural order Of things as opposed to the 
interested devices of power; and the result of aU i»—the United 
States. Everything belongs to the local powers except that 
which had been conferred upon the Imperial Government for the 
common defence and welfare of all. The Constitution defines with 
utmost exactness tho responsibilities of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment and confers full powers upon it for their discharge and then 
declares all else to he of purely local obligation. Now, what 
we want m India is decentralization of this order. It will be a* 
well perhaps for us to shew with more fulness the model we pro¬ 
pose for imitation. 


Tax powers and prerogatives conferred by the Constitution 
of the United States upon the Imperial Legislature at Wash¬ 
ington, and the powers reserved % the Constitution to the 
local States, are, we Say, worthy of careful study in, India, Where 
the great problem of decentralisation has to be worked out by 
ourselves. We approach the question in India undbr Very 
different -eiroumstanoes from those in whteij thd Cwwtitaition of 
the United States was framed., Them power w»a to ^conferred 
bythe people upon ag»s.t ( Cleniral |5xeCUtiye $1?to he 
created for the common defeaee and general wetfore of the 
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tty quenkionie »ty*lp o®® ofjpmtmi *tatero*P*blp> end it may 
help us to <pton* afe yntonWe o en dne fo ue if we can define 
wfft tycuraqy tit* puiftyes for which an Imperial Executive 
really eafieto in India. The moat ardent believer in decentrali¬ 
sation will hardly, we think, go the length of Mr. Bright’s 
recommendation that we should abolish toe Governor-General 
altogether, end divide the country into a dozen independent 
satrapiesi owning tyt one cemWOh superior in the Secretary of 
State. We believe it to be necessary that the Imperial 
Government should be absolute within the sphere of its own 
proper reoponsibilitiesi and those responsibilities seem to us to be 
all but indentical with those of the Imperial Legislature at Wash¬ 
ington. By Seetion VIU. of the Constitution of the States, its 
powers ate declared to be as follows:— 

Congress shall have power— 



fore of toe United States •, but all duties, imposts, and excises 
shall he uniform throughout toe United Staton: 

2,—To borrow money on toe credit of top United States: 

8 , —To ragntote commerce with foreign nations, and among the 

several States, and *ith the Indian tribes : 

4 —To establish a uniform rule of naturalisation, and uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United 
Statesi 

6 . —To ooin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, 

and fix the standard Of weights and measures > 

4 —To provide for toe punishment of counterfeiting too securities 
and current oom of the United States,: 

7 , —To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8 i—To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing 
tor limited times, to aathom and inventors the exclusive right 
to their respective writings and diaooveries • 

9. —To constitute tribunals inferior to toe Supreme Court: 

10—To defied and punish piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas, and offienoes against the law of nations 

11. —To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and moke 

rules concerning captures ou land and water: 

12. —To raise and support armies; but no appropriation of money 

to that use shall be for a longer term than two years: 

18 —To provide and maintain a navy: 

14—To make rules for toe Government and regulation of toe land 
and naval forces: 

lfi.—To provide for Calling forth the mihtia to execute the laws of 
to e Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invasions: 

16.—To provide for organising, arming and disciplining militia, 
•nd for governing such part of them as may be employed in 
ilj« services of toe United States, reserving to toe States re- 
sportively the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of mining the nuiitia according to the discipline prescribed by 
the Congress: 

1 ?—To exercise exclusive legislation ip all cases whatsoever oyer 
such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may by cus¬ 
tom of paniohUr States, and the acceptance of Congress, 1 e. 
dome the seal Of the United Government of the States, apd to 
sdercise like authority o' er all places purchased by the consent 
Of toe legislature Of the State id which the same shall bo, 
for the election of forts, niagasinss, arsenals, dockyards and 
etoer'neodfol buildings, and: 

' Jffi*-Te make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for oar- 
p " tyirig into’execution the foritgoing powers, add all other pow- 
MS Vested by this Constltotionin the Government of toe 
itidted 'Stated, Or-in any department or officer thereof. 

Section 10 0 )^ tty etpmo Article forther defines, the powers of 
ihe Imperial Exeoctovei, by the limits which it assigns to those 
of the several States, apd the pwblbltioDa under which it 
by* item. 

sen¬ 
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ed or m enoh imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 

To the Constitution, thus Originally foamed, a very striking 
addition was made, by toe first Congress assembled under it. 
Tfai* addition consists of certain provisions known as the 
A m e n d m e n ts ratiflsd by the States on the 11th of December 
1781, of which the two neoeaeary to be quoted for opr purpose 
are as follows 

Article IX— The enumeration in the Constitution of oertain rights 
Shall not he construed to deny or dispsfoge Others 
retained by the people. 

Article X.—The powers not delegated to toe United State* by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to toe States see reserved 
to the States respectively, or to toe people. 

Now it seefo* to us, that a careful study qf town provisions 
would help us much in India to a solution of the great politi¬ 
cal problem we have to work out. Let us try to agree 
amqpgat ourselves, and to come to an understanding w‘to toe 
Supreme Government, as to what ease the proper power# and pre¬ 
rogatives of the Supreme Executive. We doubt if there will 
be found any wade diversity of opinion at bottom, as to wbty 
they really are- The absolute control of Ity Arrqy and 
Marine, the Mint, the Post Oflioo, the Imperial lines of Bail- 
way and Telegraph, relations with the Native States and with 
the Homo and Foreign Governments, the right to all existing 
taxes of uniform incidence in the country, and to impose 
further taxes if necessary under the seme conditions will proba¬ 
bly exhaust the list. The freedom of toe provinces means also 
the freedom of the Imperial Government to discharge its own 
proper Imperial duties. 

yujunwi. 

DECENTRALIZATION IN a FORGOTTEN LIGHT. 
-—w--- 

Mr. Bright’s proposal of 1868 was that instead of a Governor 
General and an Indian Empire we should have neither toe one nor 
theother, Lat, so many independent presidencies perfectly equal in 
rank and power. He would treat each Presidency as if it were 
the only portiou of India lielongiug to us. Its finance, its 
taxation, its justice, and its Pdioe Departments, as well as its 
Public Works and Military Departments would be treated'precise- 
ly as if it were a State having no connection whatever with 
any other part of India. Instead of an Indian Empire, Mi 
Bright would have so many separate dependencies of the-Crown. 
each in direct correspondence with the Secretary of State for 
India. The advantages « bioh he thinks would spring from thi* 
revolution appear to resolve themselves into—(1st) the be¬ 
lief that the independence of the provinces would lead to “ a 
constant rivalry for good” between them, and tl at (2nd) we should 
hav# no Governor so great that they could not control him in 
England. " You would have in every Presidency a constant 
“ rivalry for good. The Governor of Madras, when his term of 
" office expired, would be delighted to show that the people of 
“ that Presidency were contented, that the whole Presidency was 
“ advancing in civilization, that roads and all manner of pseful 
“public worics were extending, that industry was beoomiug 
“ more and more a habit of the people, and that toe exports and 
“ imports were constantly increasing, The Governors of Bom. 

“ bay and the rest of toe Presidencies would be animated by the 
“ same spirit, and eo you would have all over India, as I have 
“ said, rivalry for good : you would have placed a check on that 
“ malignant spirit of ambition which has worked so much evdj 
“ you would hove bo Governor so great that you could not tarn. 

“ treyym, none whs might make war when he pleased; war and 
“ afflissatiiop would be greatly checked, if not entirely, prove nt 
“ ed j &qd I do in my conacienee believe you would have laid tha 
"fa yjdat ioa for a better and more permanent form of govern* 










“ meat for India than hre ever obtained mow it cons under the 
" rale of Bogtaed.* <»- 

lit. Bright did not metifettito rewhftfon whichdbe proposed 
vreuld simiay tirensftr the seat rffaipiw from India to London, 
Hlspreposal wouldnotputtme«d'to the Enrpfre'; tt would 
duply transfer its seat from Calcutta to London. But if there 
is one question upon whioh we ore better agreed than another, 
it is probably this, that India to be wisely governed must be 
gowned in India itaetf, and not in England. The less inter¬ 
ference we have from England, the better. We go all lengths 
with Mr. Bright in Ms denunciation of the evils of the present 
centralised system; we differ only as to the remedy, whieh we 
hold to be federation, not independence. The Empire must 
still exist, and its seat still be here, and not in London. 
What must eease is the attempt af the Imperial Government 
to engross and to disohsrge what are purely local responsibilities, 
and can only be discharged by local administrations. The 
service which Mr. Bright has rendered is that he has made the 
oontinuanoa of the present system impossible by his vigorous 
exposure of its absurdity. “Has it ever happened before” 
he saya, “ that any one man governed twenty nations, speaking 
" twenty diiferent languages, and bound them together in one 
u great and compact Empire ? Look at the making of the laws for 
*• twenty nations speaking twenty languages. Look at the regula. 

" tions of the police for twenty nations speaking twenty lan- 
"guages. Look at the question of public works as it affects 
“ twenty nationa speaking twenty languages, where there is no 
“ municipal power and no combinations of any kind suoh as 
“ facilitate the construction of public works in this country. 

“ Inevitably all those duties that devolve on every good govem- 
“ meet must he neglected by the Governor-General of India, 

“ however wise, capable, and honest he may he in the perform- 
“ ance of his duties, because the duties laid upon him are 
“ such as no man now living, or who ever lived, ean or could 
“ properly sustain.” 

Every one feels that reply to this statement is impossible. It 
only remains that we agree as to the remedy. The remedy whioh 
Mr. Bright proposes is that of breaking the Empire up into 
half a dozen distinct andseparate States, completely independent 
of each other, and simply owning a common allegiance to a 
power distant half the globe from us. The remedy is proposed I 
in forgetfulness of half the conditions of our existence here. 
His passionate conception of the reform needed in one direction, 
has blinded Mpi to the necessity of our simultaneously moving 
in another and opposite one. The Empire hat yet to he orgamt- 
td in itt Imperial character and functions. We are strangely 
slow to understand that, whether we will or no, we are the 
paramount Power in India, and that duties and respon¬ 
sibilities devolve upon us as such, of whioh we cannot 
divest ourselves if we would. To adopt Mr. Bright’s proposal 
would be deliberately to ahdioate and refuse tho position which 
the course of events has thrust upon us, and from which we can 
retire only by abandoning the country to anarchy and 
chaos. Whether we open our eyes to it or not, the so-called 
Native States of India have already become integral partBof 
the Queen’s Empire of India. Conceal the fact fiom him in any 
convenient way we like, it is useless to do so from ourselves 
that even the Nixam has passed from the position of an 
independent prince into,that of a feudatory of the Empire, and 
that whatever we may have desired or intended, his independence 
as a ruler is limited by responsibilities which belong to us and 
of which we cannot divest ourselves. Without forcing the 
development, of things, we are bound to recognize their tendency 
A few months ago, we put into Lord Mayo's mouth words which 
embodied what our own convictions upon the subject have 
long been. Wo made Lord Mayo say s— 

“ As Her Majesty’s representative for a few years in thus 
“ land, I feel how hopeless it k, overladen and burdened ss 
“ I am, that I should he anything to the people of our own 

provinces, or to the Native princes of India than a mere 
“ name, and possibly a wrong-doer where I mean andhope to 
.<> do right. Would it not he enough that we should under- 
“take to do here iaOefcirtta for the Empire wfaatie imdor- 




“fetal to Washington for the United States? The imperial'. 
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“ tides of the empire altogether, and bxm'l&ihfa \ff Oar 

“ beloved Queen, but the gtttphM'v&si the 

“ Gentlemen,the Native princes Mlhffla be 

“ed, but in a higher and nobler sense thmtiu*<>f mrteriaifeeoe. 

“ Do we not antedate the time when good govsrtaahdti‘^toUoes- 
Meanly uniform in detail, hut Ruukedbyhealti^ of. 

^independent growth—shall prevail aE^wer the country, the 
MNative princes emulating our own governments in effortofor tire 
“happiness of the people? How grand is the future wbidhthi* 

“ prospect opens, hut to realise it how plainly is it indispensable 
“ that freedom should be given to slL Freedom intL» font plaoe, 

“ to ourselves to do our own proper imperial work; freedom in the 
“ second to every local government to discharge its own respon- 
“ sibilities, without interference from ourselves.” 

The policy shadowed forth in this pasaage expresses a higher 
and truer statesmanship, we believe, than Mr. Bright’s remedy. 
We see what Mr. Bright does not see—that an Empire 
already exists here, and while Mr. Bright would break it in 
pieoes, we would bind its members More dosely together, 
giving them, however,the complete libertyfor which ho pleads. 
The revolution to be accomplished is two-fold—fl) to dimtt 
the Supreme Government of powers improperly assumed by 
it; (8) to invest it with those responsibilities of empire 
whioh, as Paramount Power, devolve upon it, and which it is 
reluctant to assume. Take in illustration, the late deplora¬ 
ble famine in the Native States of Rajpootana. Every part of the 
Empire looked to us, and rightly looked to us, to save the 
famine-strioken tract from thelast extremity of death. Instead of 
accepting the responsibility, and discharging it, and setting aside 
the Nofcive Executive altogether if necessary, we allowed a million 
ofpeople to perish whom we might undoubtedly have saved alive r 
and whom it was our duty to save dive. In all this agitation 
for decentralisation, there is at present complete oversight of 
the fact that it is as much demanded in the interests of the 
Empire wMohyethas to be created, as of the Provinces which 
demand to be set free. 

BURMAH WASTE LAND RULES, 

To the Editor of the “ Indian Economiet." 

Sir,—I regret to fend that Burn&h never finds a word said 
for it in your columns. You will confer an everlasting blessing 
on this oountiy, if you will endeavour to help Burmnh out of 
the difficulties whioh will surely show themselves'hereafter 
50 years hence perhaps, owing to the land settlement Bystem 
and the deplored introduction of Lord Conning’s rules for the 
grants of waste lauds in to the provinoe. Let me deal with the 
last subject first. 

Would you believe, although we have had the province hut 
18 years, we have been granting away valuable lands of tho 
country to speculators free for 84,32,16, and 8 years. 30,000 aorea 
round Rangoon aluue are gone. Thu people ask, and ask natu¬ 
rally, what has become of the Queen’s Proclamation, aud is 
Loro Canning’s promise u myth? The Queen told the pecipla 
she would not interfere with their pocuHar anoient rights. Lord 
Canning said those rights should be scrupulously regarded and 
not ignored. Have we kept feuth with the people? Have n. 
oarriod out the wisheB of our Queen and her representativer 
No, we have not We are fast depriving tho inhabitants of 
their righto; that portion of the inhabitants too who chiefly 
assist in swelling the revenue of this beautiful oountiy, while we 
are filling the pockets of speculators, at the cost of the people, 
with money collected from them, by tyrssfcal agents, for 
gracing ground, firewood, and even the thatch used to cover their 


tittle homes. The Queen and, her representative gave 
clear mandates : but the influence of a few grasping specu¬ 
lators has upset their well considered and yurt Orders. 
The lands of the country,* und6Vf ; >ed —aye, and unknown to 
more than Umedhurtfas of the 

sio n er e grouted away to epeoUfeton; officer* at tbe^aerrioe 
.included. Menin allpoettkewruffifewaeLoe. ThepeorngMUacto. 
look on wed my, “ Is this (fee remit of British rato/'Are we 
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Journal I pray yon to use your power 
to ««W tbeocuntry ®0Wifomro fate the hands of speculators 
In thoewmisKf war, and the Government of British Burmah 
bMngjmhfjen itereaouroes, when wili it look for help? It , 
is &it aBeii a tiim the people from us, by invasion of their au- 
-cient rights—rights nefoved by the people, guaranteed by the 
■Queen, wit ignored by toe local Government. What tight have 
we to grant away the lands of the country for 04 years to any 
»-iy r Waatvlaa.de indeed ? The oultivator went formerly to 
what We are tteased to term waste lands, for the supply of all his 
houS'H 'ld wants: firewood, wild vegetables, and fruits; water, 
thatch, house materials, Ac. They have been guaranteed as his 
popqrtf by the Queen, but now an exacting speculator has ob¬ 
tained in many places the whale of this waste land by the mere 
asking, and charges the people for these commodities. It mokes 
one mad to think that officers could so recklessly give away the 
property of others, with an amount of nonchalance, whioh, were it 
not for the injury it oauses to the people, would be laugh¬ 
able, A stroke of the pen in favor of friendly applicants, 
and away pass the guaranteed rights of the people for ever 1 
Mr. Editor, I know this country well, and I knew the former 
-Chief Commissioner to some extent; he knew the people ; would 
that he were here now to rectify wrongs they are subjected to 
Many officers high in the Commission have, it seems to mu, 
strange views about the lights of the people to the land. Let Lord 
Mayosatisfy himself as fro the working of these grants, mRangoon 
particularly j but do not let him be influenced by the rejiorts of 
the officers who granted away the lands in tho first instance, or 
by reports of an apologetic nature, they may send in. I will not 
occupy more of your space by commenting on the settle¬ 
ment eyatem. As you remark in your article as to Bengal, m 
your paper of the 16th October, the people do not want tho new 
settlements j but when, as suggested for this country, a village 
settlement is proposed, and, strange to sav, reported favorably on 
by some officers, you will not bo surprised to hear that the people 
are strongly opposed to it; and where village settlements have 
been made, it has not been with the willing concurrence of every 
member of the community. Common sense should tell one that 
such a system, where one man’s pooket'is affected by the dilatori- 
ness of his neighbour, could never be received favourably. 

I believe there is now a settlement officer in Rangoon who 
shews some respect for the rights of the people, knows the 
disaffection caused by the introduction of the village system, 
and has matured a plan which will be acceptable to the 
cultivators. Trusting I have not occupied too muoh of your 
space.—I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

Burmah, Nov. 1870. An Englishman. 

EDITORIAL NOTES 

lie was our sincere and strong desire that the budget statement 
would be such ts to permit us to speak in its praise-hut it is 
impossible. Sir Richard Temple bas lost the finest opportunity 
Minister ever had of earning the reputation of a statesman. With 
the House of Commons in Committee upon the great subject he 
wae handling, he etands up in the Counoil with a long stiing of 
figures in his hands, and without touching—literally without 
tombing—a single great principle of finance, or glancing at a 
single eoonomic fact in the condition of the couutry, tells ofl 
biajaccount with the complacent assurance of a butler hand- 
hm|his accounts to his master in the belief that the totals 
right. Sir Richard Temple is in the wrong place 
alteg&W- It is dear that he would make an admirable assist¬ 
ant to ft# Finance Minister, to relieve him of the drudgery 
Of tbs work ;Tmt hg is about as fit to be Finance Minister him¬ 
self, as one #f the clerks in his office, to memory of the fact 
ftstaCommittee of the Home of Commons is at this moment 
(•viewing the whole conduct of Indian finance since the Mu¬ 
tiny, the firing Of figures put forward by the Minister as 
<* the Subject, : can excite nothing bat laugh¬ 
ter, In the name of i 8sosn«y let Sir Richard get into some 
other tiro, AstOeriririringftebridgbt—it-istoo ridiculous. Let 
ue give W fll the pfekbe we can. The figures are Ml right then 


! no peculation so for as we can sat. 


-—nr-,, -h* wtmgwme um 

We suggest that sons no# wnpatant member of Oonoctt 
should give »n exposition of Govarnment views upon the subject 
when the budget oomee on for debate. The Finance Minister 
simply humiliates us alL 

Take in illustrates of our complaint agafrwt the budget, 
the eoonomic fact that there eeeme to be a total stoppage of 
bullion imports into the country The whole amount delivered 
for coinage at the Mints during the six months ending 81st 
Deoember last was— 


USlCnttfc Mint.... By Government , 
„ Ksrobaats .. 

Bombay Mini.... By Qovsmmant. 

„ MoroliaaW.. 


. a*, us,mo 

. » 7,W.<>00 

. ns, uaooo 
. „ tao.ooo 


R>. 0,04,000 


-- y.«aooo 

Total.... 16, M, 000 

Or about i! 160 , 000 , where for 80 years put it has been 
millions. But a flow of bullion into India is the normal condi¬ 
tion of things, and its suspension unnatural, and when prolong¬ 
ed, indicative of mortal aiofeneaa in the country. Our eco¬ 
nomic condition ia such that normally we ought to import, 
year by year, a fourth of the total bullion yield of the world. 
The matter is of the gravest possible importance, and would fill 
the Finance Minister with alarm if he saw its significance. 

We remember very well Lord Mayo’s able exposition of the 
eoonomic condition of Ireland in the House of Commons a few 
years ago, and we want an exposition of the same order now 
concerning Iudia in presence of this Committee of enquiry— 
shewing how the measures, changes, reforms, trade, legislation, 
and wars of the last ten years have affected us—and what the 
condition of our times suggests and requires. 

The Madras Railway has been completed to Raiohore. The 
first train entered the Raichore station on the 26th ultimo. 
The Bombay line is to be ready by the 1st April, when there will 
bo through communication between Madras and the Western 
Capital, with the exception of the passage of tho Kistna, to 
bridge which will take three years. 

A home journal says, that “ the decentralising Resolution bears 
“ evidence of being an honestly conceived arrangement." 

We think so too, and are surprised at the amount of carping 
with which the measure has been received. When we remember 
how slow men aro to divest themselves of power, and with what 
spaciousness the determination not to yield it is defended, 
Lord Mayo’s Government deserves, it seems to us, nothing but 
commendation for a resolution which, in the eyes of tworthmls 
of our contemporaries, is merely one of those “ gifts of t he gods" 
of which it is necessary to beware. The spirit in which the 
Resolution was conceived has been misread. 

A correspondent writes tons from the PunjabIf you wish 
to increase the laudrevenuoin a really perceptible way, take up as 
a subject to be perpetually brought before the public and driven 
into Government the fact that the best, cheapest, and quickest 
way in which production oan be increased is by irrigation* It 
ie not by periodical revisions of short settlements in a country 
where holdings average 4 acres to a tenant, and say 16 acres to 
a proprietor, and famines are constantly recurring* that we can 
hope greatly to increase the income of the State from land ; but 
afford facilities for enhancing production by irrigation, and (I say 
advisedly) we can double the revenue in 10 years. It is this 
that we should not leave undone. What we need is a complete 
separation of the Executive from ail judicial duties, that our 
officers may be always about, mixing with the people and arrang¬ 
ing the oonoeml of the great fiw, and finding out how the 
State landlord may improve the country and strengthen the 
administration, At last waive to have tho latter. There is aosm- 
mitteeuow sitting here to saury this out. As regards the first 
little ia being done. What enormous expenditure! What little 
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writer to thi terf 
•doing tbja quickly 


ffrfr'la I writrtle, -fecguppchg,' th*i the Write! of thaiGtah balances 
should entail upon us the usual amount tS Ignorant criticism 
upon this subject wherever they are unusually high. It is 
humiliating however to find a journal like the Timet of India 
discoursing upon the subject m follows:— 

“ There is one feet which clone will suffice to sweep aw&v any anil 
all aophistical pleas Sir Bioiard Temple may have pot mrwardta 
defence of bis mischievous fiscal policy—that is, the poeitiou of the I 
oash bsalaaees. These were estimated at the close of the year I 
1809-70 at £13,644,880; it now appears there was at that time 
£840,000 more, In the State tiU; and now they are estimated as 
likely to stand at £16,012,360 on the last of this month. Here we 
have a gain of nearly St millions sterling, a fact whioh condemns 
the Mayo-Temple levy ns nnoalled fur, end oppressive—et once a 
politic*) blunder and a mischievous financial step.” 

The Cash balances have no more to do with the budget, than 
thtr oUA account of * private firm with its profit and loss account 
Of the year. We should have supposed that this fact was upon a 
level with the capacity of a school.boy. 


Wb have reoeived a long letter from Dr. Blaney in reply to I 
a somewhat sharp notice in our last issue of the belief of 
the Bomlmy community that they cannot afford themselves 
a supply of pure water. Dr. Blaney invites us to enter upon 
a discussion concerning the existing water supply of the place 
oompared with that of other cities, the death-rate of the island, 
its conservancy, its watcr-ratee, and other mat ters of local in¬ 
terest that could not possibly be treated iu these columns, and 
of which the discussion would be endless with a man of Dr. 
Blaney's temper. He must beconteut, so far as we are concerned 
with the statement that we look upon any mail who advises the 
community that their apathy upon this subject deserves any¬ 
thing but severe reprobation as justly open to every word 
of the strictures which have so much offended him. It is 
matter of notoriety that the existing water supply of Bombay is 
precarious in so far as Vebar is concerned, anil a sure source of 
disease in so far as it depends upon the local tanks anil wells. 
We regard both facts as out of the region of dixeuasion, and 
wlieu Dr. I Honey appeals to the death-rate of the island in 
question of either, bur answer must be very short. Neither Dr. 
Blaney nor any one else knows, either what (a) the normal death- 
rale, or ( l ) what the actual death-rate of the islniid really is, 
«nd to aigue upon his data would lie sheer waste of time. 

Thb Supremo Government is really guilty of elaborate trifling 
with the question of Public Works expenditure from loans. From 
thB official statement which we give elsewhere, it will be 
eeen that the total expenditure upon reproductive works during 
the current yenr, provided by loan, amounts to the magni¬ 
ficent euiil of £ 1,182,000:— 

Irrigation Works ...£ 809,300 

State Railways.. „ 393,600 

This is the total outlay of the year throughout the Em¬ 
pire, while we have » class of writers amongst us who are inces¬ 
santly talking of our “reckless expenditure” and“spend-thrift 
policy of borrowing.'’ From the year 1866 down to this day, the 
Government of India has borrowed just £2,260,606 for Public 
Works, although for the last five years it has professed to be fully 
convinced of the wisdom and necessity oftbe course urged upon 
it, at. first and for some yeans, by ourselves alone, but now by 
almost the whole press of both countries. The laud belongs to 
the Commonwealth ; and because it docs so, we should do, a» 
every wise landlord with an improveable estate does, borrow 
money for its improvement on the moat favourable terms we 
can, and look to the increase of the rental to justify and 
return the exjandiu.re. It is row five yiars since the 
Supreme Government formally admitted the wisdom of thie 
course, While so profound iB its conviction, that it has boi rowed 
in the interval just £2,260,ism in giving expression thereto, 
and has spent about half that amount. * 

A Lara Treasury return shews that down to the lift of April 
last, ths following gams of money had been expended on fortifi. 
cations at home, under the Act of 1B6C, and Subsequent* Act* of 
Parliament s— ' 


• >vx‘..v 
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ttorer .... 
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Hew although this outlay hat Hitt tpmt ieS 
ootild hardly be regarded as burdeaaorae ^' a weii||toijr 
try like England, the whole of it has been ®isift.;'W &s 
ealoul&ted at 8| per dent, interest, termjnsble 
And yet in India we are eomJieUed to btflld not merely pur 
cSftiona and barracks to house the troops for a c-.- ftory to 




out of taxes. The deadly character of the error' Arises from the 
feet thnt the great want of the country is capital for the promo¬ 
tion of private industry. Ami we think it sound st fttfoma hship 
in these cireumstanoes to take money from the p kbeta of the 
goodie, where it is worth 15 or 20 per cent, for in vestment in fortf* 

it to us with both hands' at 4 per cent. Sir^Richard Tempi) 
has screwed up his courage to borrow £2,000,000, while it ought 
to be twenty if we had but the engineer* and the skill to spend 
it aright. 

Thb Pioneer appears to hold the same view of the Income 
tax as ourselves. Writing before the budget statement, our 
contemporary says:— 

“ There are good points even in the Income-tax. It is an 
“attempt at making a class contribute to the expenses of the 
“ empire whioh all other efforts of taxatfon have failed to reach. 
“ Provided, therefore, the poor are altogether exempted from its 
11 incidenoe, aud the more affluent mulcted only in the dome 
“ demanded by the clearly-proved exigencies of an equilibrium, 
“ we are prepared to speak with deoency and moderation even of 
“ a protracted income-tax.” 

Our own opinion ia very similar, The tax, if confined to the 
wealthy, might be fairly regarded, we think, as a sort of equiva¬ 
lent paid by the rioh to the salt-tax paid by the poor; and the 
one should be no more onerous than the other. What the 
Salt-taxis to the poor, the Income-tax Bhould be to the rich. 
For some such reason, no doubt, it is that Government proposes 
to retain the tax ; and but for the universal opposition to it, we 
think we should say wisely proposes to retain it. It is however 
a very grave matter when onoe the will of tho people baa been 
folly ascertained, for a Government to go deliberately coun¬ 
ter to it. The political loss is greater in such a case than the 
financial gain. Now the expression of public opinion throughout 
India has boon so dear and unmistakeable and, wo are sorry to 
add, so hostile, that were we in Lord Mayo’s room, we think we 
should let the tax go altogether. Whether the people are right 
or wrong, the tax good or bad, would cease to lie the question 
with us, and we should bow to tho popular wish. No Government 
can properly assume a dictatorship of affairs but under necessity. 
The whole art of Government is iho leading public inclination 
The attempt to foroe the public will, is justifiable only in the last 


“ at tie r.xittet.cn ij my IvnMtt Jnrce capable n{ resitting it." 
The question Beems to us to have passed out of the region of 
finance, into that of the higher statesmanship. Because of the 
attitude of the people, we lose more than we gain by retaining 
the tax. 

“Thb Supreme Government, "«./* tfie or 

■“J>” whatever name w may designate the central, imjnerial 
“ finanoial authority— hat, if uot ‘ domains,’ certain revenues' 
“ whioh are disiiuetly its own, in trust for all Indian jr- 
“ respective of the claims of the provinces within ^Sajslali 
“they may happen to be raised. The chief of tbesir are 
“ Customs, Salt, and Opium. But m revanche, the' local 
“ Governments have on tha.r side the moat obvious claim to the 
“ land revenue, as the inalienable ‘ appanage’ i.f the provinces in 
“ which it is raised. It i* because of desperate efforts to elude the 
“ acknowledgment, and evade the application of these two leading 
“ principles of federal finance, that the December HeeohitioS 
“ threatens to beoome such a fan o.” 

Now we object, end we think fairly, to bur bantlings 
being adopted in this Way, by a ionrnai which professes to ignore 
the existence of ttrtnr parent whue tiving upon his sMa&aThesS 
“two leading prfholplas of federal fiaimoe" the Indian 
Ettmmxttt and ao <rtlbar'*, «»d^^ilB ire; are g^ad to toequr 
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are tow properly “ prin- 
y priibtieel oonolnaidni tweed upon the 
» of Imperial inotdanQe belong to the 
and taxes or Load incidence to the local 
taxes whioh are uniform in their weight 
' e belong, we say, to the Imperial Treasury : 
Ui tup off WMgtuu weight, and that cannot be equalized, 
rfhch itt to land tax, to the local treasury, We twve 
ahewp elsewhere, at length, how this principle it is that 
OontrOte American finance, and the suggestion that it 
should be adopted for*our guidance in India is not, we bee to 
toy,. oOmmM) property until its source has been acknowledged 
by Our contemporary. 

TBit tome journal is greatly alarmed, we see, lest the 
“economist *’ 1 whose spirit, we art; told, “ was legitimately stirred 
“op against the waste oflaud rerenue in Bengal and the Central 
“ Provinces, should persuade the Bombay Government” that the 
“ land of that Presidency is not half taxed." These “ econo¬ 
mists’' disregard it seems, “ certain off-sets wbioh are too palpable 
to need repetition." But after all, “ the main argument against 
* them is one of public polioy which cannot be overlooked by a 
“ Government which wants to set its house in order upon a sound 
“ basis.” It is not dear whether it is the house or the fur¬ 
niture that has to be set upon ita legs ; but we suppose it 
is the house, as the writer proceeds to warn us that 
“to strain the main foundation of our financial system 
“ to the verge of failure, or even serious fluctuation, 
“ would be uational ruin.” From this jungle of tangled 
metaphor, the meaning—or what we presume to be the 
meaning—at last emerges in the following shape :—“ As 
“ regards self-interest, the ryot now compares his present state 
“with that under the former raj ; but if our polioy of light but 
“ certain pressure on the land shall now be reversed, his points of 
“ comparison will be the existing rates with those newly introduc- 
“ ed. Then to which side will the balance of his contentment 
11 with British rule incline t” 

It is impossible to do more than guess at the meaning, but it 
seems to be that an enhancement of the land tax will make the 
ryot leSB contented than he now is, and that coi.sciii.c;.' 
ly public policy teaohes.us to keep both the assessment as. : th- 
ryot as they are. We breathe freely once more, and are glad to be 
assured that this is the main argument against the doctrines of 
the "economists.” Lot us not holloa however, until we are out of 
the wood. There is another argument, it seems, of great weight; 
“ and that is that in case of the prolonged crisis of an English 
“ war, and ruin to trade, the land is really at present the only 
‘I remedy for a temporary and severe emergency. In suoh a 
“ crisis we cannot attempt new courses in vague hope of their 
“ leading to secure havens. But now it would be most oulp- 
“able not to carry on that unpleasant, but necessary work of in- 
“ Auction and of splitting tip the one resource into many (not- 
11 withstanding that the many are mainly failures), in order 
“ that the many may be reconstructed into ‘ the one’ on a more 
“ solid and firm im»i«. We have never sounded the depths of 
“ Indian taxation, tier followed its eddies and byways." 

We are fairly gravelled at last. We suppose there is 


afflicts its rentiers is one of the most curious phenomena of 
the Indian press. The Bombay assessments will have to be 
doubled and trebled as the leases fall in, if the Presidency is to 


pay its way. 


THE NEW DEPARTMENT. 

STATE VIEWS. 


Centra l Principle»laid down by the Governor- General in 

Comal. 

L Foa many generations to come, the progress of India in wealth 
and in civilisation must depend onher progress in agriculture. Agri¬ 
cultural products Constitute the-most important part of our ex¬ 
ports; and the future development of Indian commerce will mainly 
depend on improvement in the quantity and quality of existing agri¬ 
cultural staple, or on the. introduotioh-of new products as materials 
formanufoctuxes, and for use in the industrial arts. , 

II. ’ Speaking generally, it contact be denied that Indian agricul¬ 
ture is in a pamitre and backward condition, and the Government 
haa not done for ha improvement all that it might have done. 

...IH. Experience in all parts of this qfrfltaed world shows that 
there is no brendh of industry in whioh the effects produced by the 


.jM^MhtojfinjMiyioa arentare certain or more remarkable. When 

t iiw B^ B ^Wto -toin- to they have bbewin Europe! 

ly.^ The dtoies which in England are performed by a good land- 
lot* foB |n India, to* great measure,*uwm the Government. Tho, 
only Indian landlord who oan command the requisite knowledge and 
capital for the improvement of the land id the mate; There ia perhaps 
■ uu mun;ry ir. dm world whioh the State has so immediate and 
direct an inierusi. m such questions. The land revenue, which yields 
1 twenty millions of onr annual income, is derived from that portion 
i of file rent which belongs to the State, and not to individual propria. 

I tors. 

I V. Every measure which can be taken for the improvement of 
the land, immediately enhances the value of the property of tho 
State, and adds to the public resources wiilimit the imposition of any 
i fresh burden on any class of the ooramunitv. 

1 VI. Tho means ofobtainiiig e.gricu1 f iiraf insirtc* inn in India are rib 
' better now than they were liftcon yearn ago in almost all civilised 
j countries, in which the form nf Government is centralised, the efforts 
, of the people we aided by the eo-operatirm of a State D; sir inent i f 
Agriculture, which wnrint in part directly through it* , »n agency, 
• and in part through agriculrural and other societies. The work iho» 
is performed by the greet agricultural societies of Europe must 
be performed in India by the Government, or not at all. 

Endorsement of these views by H. M’s Secretary of State. 

The relations in which iho Govirnii.imt i-iands to owners and nc. 
oupiers of land ,n India is altogether ptcu'.iar. umi however that rck,. 
tion may he described, it is certain that, with the exception of the 
permanently-settled provinces of Bengal, the Government ha* a direct 
and immediate interest in the improvement of agriculture which is 
possessed by no Government in Europe. 

The work of tho Department as contemplated by the Governor 
General in Council. 

I. Supervision of the advances of public money (tuccavee) tor 
works in the construction of which the ussistauce of the Government 
may properly be given to the owners and occupiers of land suoh as 

(1.)—Wells and other works for tho storage, supply, or distribu¬ 
tion of water for agricultural purposes, and the prepare, 
tion of land for irrigation: 

(S.)—Drainage; 

(3.)—The reclaiming of land from rivers ; 

(4.)—The protection of land from floods i 

(6.)—The reclaiming, clearing, and enclosing of waste lands for 
agricultural purposes; 

(6.)—The clearing of land from stones or other obstacles to culti¬ 
vation. 

II. The periodical collection and publication of agricultural statis- 
ties to whioh little attention has hitherto been paid: the knowledge 
derived from such statistics must form one of the main foundations 
of measures of improvement. 

III. The administration of the forests. The forests hove hitherto 
been placed under our Public Works Department. In the absence 
of any special branch of the administration to supervise the improve, 
mont and development of tho vegetable productions of the country, 
the formation of a special Agricultural Department would provide 
the most suitable means of controlling the forest administration. 

IV. _ The fisheries of India. This is a subject whioh has hitherto 
been little eared for, but which appoars likely to prove of consider¬ 
able economic importance. 

V. Encouragement to the growth of industries suitable to Un¬ 
people and natural resources of the country. 

i VI. The establishment, of a system of industrial education. Th" 
preparation of popular treatises in the languages of the country on ii 
! dustrial snbjocis. and their dissemination among the artisto classes 

VII. Questions of commoiciai taxation, the statistics of trade, 
both external and internal; the development of manufacturing 
industry;; the law of patents i tho mineral resources of tho country ; 
questions relating to the census and to emigration ; und all other 
kindred subjects connected with the development of the material 
resources of India. 

VIII. The improvement of the breeds of horses and battle, and 
of other domestic animals. Measures for preieniiog ui.d ulleiaiiug 

! the destructive murrains which so frequently occur in the country. 

IX. The improieniptii of Indian cotton, by careful and prolonged 
experimental ruliivntinn, improvement of other Indian fibres, for 
which a very large demand might bo established in the markets of 
Europe. Tbecereals of this country, and by the careful introduction 
and continued use of selected seed of a superior character, also the 
oilseeds, the pulses, and other products. 

X. The management of the Balt Department attd Inland Customs 
Departments, and hereafter, of some of the other souroes of income 

j which are technically called “ separate revenue,” may fall naturally 
and properly within the province of the new oflioe which toe suppose 
to constitute. 

It is in the branches of the separate revenue that an intelligent 
and active administration by the Imperial Government might pro¬ 
bably lead to great improvements in the income of the fitale. It is 
only the Central Government that, can readily obtain a knowledge of 
the various systems under which the revenue is raised in tlic dif¬ 
ferent pnnrinces cf fhn Empire, and can apply the experience of one 
province to the improvement of the systems of training hi others. 

Pteuis of M. M.’i Secretary of State. 

(aj Tberencona for including the land re t noe in ths same depart¬ 
ment with agriculture appear to be conclusive. 






(b.) The application of minsures for the improvement of agrf«d* 
tun mast in the lone mart bo mainly left ta the eoltectoni or 
•iitriato, and there So no ether agency spread over nil Into *»« 
it capable of attending to tbs matter. 

(e.) The Forest Depwtaont, now under the Public Work* 
Secretary, would, of course, form pert of the prapoied branch of the 
administration, as a'so all raeawres for the development of the mine¬ 
ral resources of India, and of the fliheriea, to which considerable 
attention has rccutly boon paid. 

fdj I am, generally, of opinion that tin subjects mentioned m tho 
despatch will fall naturally within the purview of tho depvrtment 
proposed to be formed, 

(e.) Some few, however, such aa the “ law of patents,” and "qnen- 
tions relating to the census and to emigration," seem to me to have 
no direct or immediate connexion with the general business of the 
department, and had better probably remain with those departments 
which they are now attached, 

(f.) It may auem that the regulation of the trade of India eo far 
aa the Government is concerned, has little to do with the agricultural 
branch of tho department. But it must be remembered that the 
trade of India is dependent on its exports, and that the exports must 
in the present and probably lung future state of things in that country 
be provided from its agricultural products. 

On a consideration of all the oiromnstanoes, I am disposed to 
think that the Customs revenue should be placed nnder tho control of 
the department 

((.) In regard to the minor branches of the miscellaneous revenue 
(abkareo, stamps, and income tax), they involve few administrative 
consderaitons, and require little more then tho due collection of 
amounts fixed by the law. Their supervision might, as it seems to 
me, bo left either with the Finance Department where it now lies, or be 
transferred to tbo proposed department, as consideration of con. 
venienoo might suggest. 

TV Department os proposed by the Governor General in Council. 

I. The formation of a separate department of the Government for 
the care of these great interests ought no longer to be delayed,— 
a department that would take ooguizanoe of all matters affecting 
the improvement and development of the agricultural resources of 
the country. 

II. We propose to constitute & Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce aa a separate branch of tho Home Department,, and to 
plaoe it nnder the supervision of ft specially qualified officer, to be 
called Direotor Goneral of the Department of Agriculture and Com. 
meroe. 

III. It is clear to us that the Departments of Agriculture and 
Oommeroo should be plaood under a common head i and the time may 
Dome in which it will be found desirable to constitute for this pur- 
pose an entirely separate department with a separate Secretariat. 
For the present, however, we think that a more economical arrange¬ 
ment may be adopted to meet tho immediate requirements of the 
case. This arrangement will involve the necessity of mnkiug oertoin 
modifications in the existing organisation of the Home and Financial 
Departments. 

Endorsement by H. M.’e Secretary of State. 

I. I am prepared to express my conourreaoe with the views ex - 
pressed by your Lordship in Oonnott, so far as regards the formation 
of a special department to be charged with the duties mentioned in 
your despatch, but I am unable to give more than a provisional sanc¬ 
tion to the arrangement in the shape in which it is presented to me. 

II. The proposed department should be designated the “ Depart¬ 
ment of Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce.” 

SILK. 


Will) BILK YIELDED IS THE AKYAB DISTRICT. 

Agri-Horticultural Society's Proceedings, Calcutta, 23rd 
Jammy 1871. 

Bead the following letter from the Deputy Commissioner of 
Akyab, selative to a species of silk-worm recently discovered in 
that distriot 

« I send by poet te your address a parcel containing a specimen 
in spirits, of a silk-worm lately discovered in the western portion 
of this distriot in the vicinity of the Mayoo River: as also some 
ooooons and some specimens of the leaves of a plant on which 
the worms were found feeding. Masa/ra mentaoea, a myrsina- 
oeous shrub not unfrequeut in the forests of Eastern Bengal, and 
throughout the Malayan peninsula. 

“As far as I can ascertain at present, the worm is of the 
speoiea found in Assam, and described as Phalcma Cynthia) 
but 1 shall fad greatly obliged if you will identify the speoiesand 
let me know what it is. 

“ The manager of (he Poundaubgun tea-estate, who discovered 
the silk-worm m a wild state, baa not given very tbuch informa¬ 
tion about it, He, however, states that the tree on which it was 
found was a low shrub, the name of which he could pot ascertain, 
I have been unable to discover any name for the shrub front the 
Bengalees who live in the vioinity of the plaoe where the worm 
was discovered. 

“ The ooooona were found an the tree. in the jugate. 
The ooooons do not appear to have been gathered by the people, 
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adity as each but 
- worm appears to have been no 
the Ml tribes in the. n^hbeuztetod^ i grtWe'h- 
"Two of the worms reached m0> 
voraciously on the leaves of the pUaib ou ....— 
but refused to touch the leaves of the canto wi 
Christi,) which ore eagerly eaten try some iw&cefapm 
Mulberry leaves were not available, mxd-I ism 
able to state whether the worm would eat Map 
known, there are not any mulberry trees in f _ 
plaoe where the silk-worms were found." 

The Secretary mentioned he had »»nt 
caterpillar to Captain Hutton, who had * 
him with the following remarks regarding th 
"Your caterpillar and the two ooooons from Mr. hretend, De¬ 
puty Commissioner of Akyab, came safe^e band. They belong 
neither to Attacm Cynthia, nor to Attacm SUM, hut a species 
of Atlat of which we have two, one the common Attacm Atlas 
found here at Oachar and elsewhere, and the ether 1 at Darjeeling 
known as Attacm Edtcardd. The worms of the tot feed on 
Herberts Asiatica, and on Fadeoneria Insignia, and one or two 
other forest trees; the food of the other appears yet to be un¬ 
known. To whioh of these species your specimens belong, 
cannot be fully determined until the moths Oolite Out next 
summer ; but from the small size of the cocooii as compared 
with that of Attacm atlas, from the colour of the eitk, and from 
a certain indefinable something about the larva, 1 incline to the 
opinion that tho speoies is Attacm Edwardsi, or a new species. 
The cocoons appear to me to be identical with those sent 
lately from Caohar by Mr. C. Brownlow, which I also auspeot 
to be Attacus Edwardai; unless, indeed, the small size is to be 
attributed to insufficient feeding in the house, although the 
cocoons seem so well formed, and so full of silk, that this seems 
improbable. The moment, the moth appears 1 will let you 
know the species.” 

SERICULTURE IN BENGAL. 

The Secretary submitted the following remarks, from Cap¬ 
tain Hutton, in reference to the observations of Mr, DeCris- 
toferis, which were read at the last meeting :— 

“ In the proceedings of the Society of the 20th December 1870, 
appeared a letter from Mr. G. DeCristoferis complaining of my 
having, as he alleges, made some remarks reflecting upon him. 

“ Mr. DeCristoferis must permit me to deny the soft impeach¬ 
ment, and to assure him that no reflection whatever was intend¬ 
ed ; but as a faithful recorder of facts relating to sericulture, 

I was bound to point out for the benefit of others the errors 
into whioh Mr. DeCristoferis had apparently fallen. 

“ It was not for me to guess that the gentleman alluded to 
the Centigrado and not the Fahrenheit thermometer, so that 
the alleged reflection arose altogether out of his careless manner 
of expressing himself 

“ I repeat however pro bono publico, that the system adopted by 
the Natives of Bengal and their imitators for preserving the eggs 
of animals is about the worst that could have been devised, since 
thecireulationof pure free air around the eggs is as essential for the 
well-being of the future insect as for the well-being of man him¬ 
self, and this is simply a sober feet andmo 1 witticism' whatever j 
if Mr. DeCristoferis oannot recognise this truth, he will never 
become a thriving senculturiet. Sound sanitary principles are 
as essential to the preservation of insect health as to men him¬ 
self, and this is all! intended to point out. 

“ As to improving the polyvoltine species now under domes¬ 
tication in Bengal, it will be perfectly impossible so long as the 
present system of cultivation is persevered in, for titty receive 
not only poor feeding, but all attention to cleanliness and free 
ventilation is totally disregarded. Even toe climate is inimical, 
for the worms cannot be reared npop the trees in the open air as 
nature intended they should be, and ae 1 have done at Mus- 
aoorie with the alleged annual B. (actor, and the polyvoltim B. 
sinensis. Eggs of the latter transmitted to Bengal as soon ae 
deposited, would now reach their destination previous to hatch¬ 
ing, and obviate the necessity Of establishing a silk ferm in Ben¬ 
gal where the same method cannot he pursued. 

“ In conclusion, I beg leave to express my regret that my re¬ 
marks should have given offence to Mr. DeCristoferis, to whom 
I wish every success.” 

MIHEHAl HESOU RC ■ 

COAL AND HOLD IN MYSORE. 

The following letter from Dr. BnatertoDn On at Bangalore 
has been pieced at our dfepoas! J— 

14 1 received your kind tetter with the box containing the 
samples of ohlorite, deoayina ditto, containing grid* end the 
<*hsr accompanying stoat*-/* have examined them smfek 
and toe no ta&tnttan te saying that they Contain tens tm, 
true eoah and aB the nunertte winch accompany these r wo tab- 





'kwh I ashed for iu 
shave sent chlorite, 
uohaaite in Made 
#d chlorite alnioet 
bias quart* and a 


mmwmC is quarts and a 

*&»!?; |t«»t«'in iarg8 gra»iS, or srystalg which 
ogatth* strata Ihom’the Australian gold-fields. 
feBS white j yours is bluish gray and greet) 
thru of ehlorite. The strata which you have sent 


from ftmPMe' of ehlorite. The strata which you have sent 

along with t^dgai.aM alno wr good day iron-stone conglome¬ 
rate, caplum-pudding stome ;{lhia is often mistaken for a laterite, 
but it iar a knit transition conglomerate, very rich both in iron 
and maUgaUMe). ’I have H in seven or eight of our British coal 
series from Kewmstie^ Stafihrdsbire, Coalport, Midlothian, Fife, 
Lanarkshireand Renfrewshire ; you have also sent along with 
your specimens of ooa], black-band iron, with a vein of quartz. 
Fibrous black haematite which resembles a piece of black pet ri¬ 
fied wood and portions decaying trap-rocks, all of which are 
favorable. The eoel is very poor ehaly stuff, but very like what 
I have seen am a first thin outorop. It burns feobh, and units 
S bituminous smell, but does uot actually catch fire. It suxuiid 
ore sway at a full red best and leaves a very bulky ash. It is 
in very thin strata, apparently not more than | an inch to three- 
fourths of an inch in thickm-w and much discolored with the de- 
saving green chlorite earth. It is also in very small pieces, but 
this is so far favorable as it is not likely to have been' thrown 
there with all the accompanying haematite conglomerates 
and bawd iron as these are never exported with coal, though 
I have seen au occasional lump of iron-stone thrown out of coal 
bage on the beach. The coal you have sent, however, is poorer 
than any of those lately received from Colonel Haig from the 
Tal river, and the Godavery, or the coal from Chauda and the 
Nerbudda. To deterroino first, if it ocoura m *itu, over any large 
surface, I would recommend you to apply to the Mysore Go¬ 
vernment for sanction to dig one or two boles at distances of 
twenty or thirty feet from the hole where this was thrown out, 
and let the coolies dig deeper to see if there are not frequent 
repetitions of the same strata, for true coai never occurs but in 
extensive beds, and the first few seams are seldom worth work¬ 
ing. If you find any more .seams I will coma np at once. To 
enable us to determine the . value of the chlorite earth, I wish 
you would order one ton of it to be sent to the Sohool of Arts. 
I will get it washed and the gold tested by the Professor of 
Chemistry, Dr. Percy in London, and Dr. Arober in Edinburgh 
will be delighted to hear of your discoveries, and if you send me 
a basket full more of the rough stones already sent, I will get 
you the true coal ■ 1 . ; - ': and Scotland in exchange, 

as they are promised already. Vou should also send us the 
lime-stones and sand-stones or slates of the vicinity. They are 
important.” 

THE M.VNDl SALT MINES. 

We have taken aome little trouble to ascertain the real 
foots connected with the temporary closure of the Mandi salt 
mines, and are glad to find that for once, the action of the Go¬ 
vernment does not, as we are at present informed, appear to have 
been so injudicious as it seemed at first sight to be. 

It appears that long ago the Punjab Government foresaw that 
these Mandi mines might at some future period interfere seriously 
with the sale of salt from British mines, and they therefore, in 
concluding tho treaty to which the present Rajah owes the 
possession ofhie principality, inserted a evpuVio". 
themselves from tune to time in regulate ■‘b- 1 -..I-« v • .i ■■ 

in such manner us they might think pnqxir. 

The sales at t he time being very limited, and the duty in nur 
own provinces comparatively light, no action was taken on this 
stipulation, but os time went oil and peace and good order re- 
p'.iicc.i the a: atvky of the latter portion of the Sikh rule, mul- 
tqtlvii.g far. 1. lira for trade and the increase of the duty 
on ‘salt from British mines to Rg. 3 per mannd, increased 
the temptation to import the duty-free Mandi salt, the sales 
of this latter went on increassng, until lost year the Govern¬ 
ment found that, whilst they were imposing a heavy income- 
tax to make, as was supposed, both ends meet, they were 
throwing away some 3 lakhs of Customs revenue, by allowing 
cheap Mandi salt that paid no'duty to displace within our 
territories fully a lakh of maunda ot salt that paid Govern¬ 
ment Rs. 3 per mauscL 

The quests , h Was rather a difficult one, because although under 
the treaty.tho Government might have closed the mines at Mandi 
at once, they were very unwilling to do this, for tho reason that 
the sale of this gait to the subjects of the Native State of Bisa- 
hir,&c., seemed a perfeotlylegitimate souroeof revenue, of which 
they were anxious not to deprive the rajah. They desired that 
he should make as much profit out of the mines as possible, pro¬ 
vided that no port;-: ::! ofthis profit was derived from assisting 


- . disproportionate to the gain to lie thereby 

sedpa^'j Afker mwchcontidaratkai ft Win decided as a preliml- 
■'UW 3 f-wfcto.tequrethe rajah to double the selling price of the 
SsK |fe ttiije^ of ttd« were tworfokl—to the first place, the 
inctfiate of »#«•»■ wmilS greatly restrict theversa, within our own 
territories & which this salt, which in very inferior in quality, 
could compete with oar own duty-paid salt. In the secimd 
place, out of the enhanced price so realised, one-fourth was to 
lie uinde over to Government in part compensation for the loss 
that it would still sustain by even tho diminished import of 
Mandi salt into its territories, and to provide for the mainten¬ 
ance of a trustworthy European customs officer at the 
mines, who should register exactly all sales. This latter 
was perhaps the most inqiortiuit step in tho new arrangements. 
It was undoubted that Governiuont was losing at least 3 
lakhs a year by these mines, but it was in a high degree 
probable that the lose was much greater, and it was from 
the first intended that should the registers after a year or 
two’s experience show that the inoreaso of price bad not mate¬ 
rially diminished the export into British territory, further and 
more stringent measures to prevent this should be adopted. 

We heartily sympathize with the rajah should these measures 
lead to a reduction of his revenues, hut we sympathize even more 
strongly with our own pockets, and we do not doubt that the 
Government jKwseesuig the right to do so by treaty, were not 
ouly justified in Diking, bnl bound to take some such measures 
in regard to the control of the mines, r» should prevent a waste 
of three lakhs of rupees or more yearly, which amount had of 
oourse to be made good by us in the snape of income-tax. 

Every little helps, and we only wish the Bengal Government 
would act as promptly as the Puiijaub authorities. We under¬ 
stand that nearly threo years ago it was officially pointed out 
to the Government of Bengal that they wore losing some lakhs 
of rupees net, by the illicit manufacture Of salt in Behar. A 
format enquiry wius made, elnlxirnte reports submitted and 
printed, and the thing admitted to be one that had to be done, 
but to this day we Micro i 


British eubjeetsio evade our customs laws, and defraud the ex- 
duqw. 

To put a cordon round the State, waa, from the nature of the 
awe impractiaabia—-the expense of any each line would have 


printed, and the thing admitted to be one that had to be done, 
but to this day we lielievo that nothing further has been hoard 
of the matter, at any rate nothing has been dot ws. 

To return to Mandi. The rajah not unnaturally raised 
objections. When a customs officer w lU . deputed to tho mines 
tho rajah found a pilgrimage to Hurdwar necessary; the 
headmen in charge of tho mines declared themselves unable 
without the rajah’s permission to sell salt, at the now rates. 
Buyers came in crowds, quite ready to purchase at these rates, 
but the managers of the mines would not sell au ounce, they had 
no orders from the rajah they said, so the mines were closed. 

This was the old native plan of dosing the shop as an oxpres- 
sion of dissatisfaction. 

However, a couple of months went by, the rajah found his re¬ 
sidence at Hurdwar tedious and returned to his capital. Shortly 
afterwards taking a reasonable view of the oireumstaucuH of the 
case, issued the necessary instructions and re-opened the mines. 

At first of course trade may be expected to be very slack, but 
it is not believed that in the long run the rajah’s revenue will 
suffer. In the first place, even though the sales diminish, the 
prioe will bo higher ; in the second place, with a real* >u si I ok 
E uropean officer on the spot to check all sales, the whole prior 
will now go into the rajah's treasury, instead of one-balf there¬ 
of being, as heretofore, absorbed by subordinates of various 
grades .—Delhi Oaiettn. 

CULTIVATION Of OPIUM IN CHINA. 


The following memorandum on the subji of •.n nil. mVm 
tlon in China has been prepared in the Kinui.i .J I'-p. i : :.v : • 
and is published in the Gazette of India of February 20, by order 
of the Governor-General in Council:— 

Tho recent remarkable extension of opium cultivatioiMUi China 
lias attracted much attention at the hands both of tho Govern¬ 
ment of India and of the merchants in China interested in the 
opium trade. A large number of papers bearing mi tin subject 
were printed in s collection made in the Financial lieji»r.iueiii 
in 1870, and from these and a few other papers the information 
embodied in this memorandum is collected. 

I.—Early Nqficta. 

From the fact that the Chinese having in their language uo 
specific word for opium call it “ to,” that is “earth” or “dirt,” 
it has been argued that it is not indigenous to thoir country ; 
but it should be noticed that tbs Consul at Canton quotes a 
Chinese word signifying the poppy plant from which the Chinese 
now manufacture it. 

The earliest notice of opium recorded in the papers is quoted 
in the 1869 Trade Report from Hankow. It is there said that 
opium it noticed in a history of Yunnan (tho south-western pro- 

*-a i~VL :_\ - tn-- • (nail__ 


opium i* noticed in a uutory or xunnan (tne soutn-westorn pro- 
vmoe of Chiaa), written in 1736, as being one of the products of 
Yungehang, a district of that provinoe. It is stated also that a 
hundred years later, in 1836, a memorial was presented to the 
Imperial Government praying it to suppress the cultivation of 
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opium. Tins memorial bad specfol reference to Yunnan, and it 
alleged that the y*afly produce amounted to several thousand 

At that time the cultivation doaa not*f^*eor to have extended 
beyond Yunnan. Szechuan is the province next toYunnan on the 
north, aud it (seems to be generally agreed that it was to it 
that the cultivation reached next after Yunnan. The extension 
must have taken place between 1817, in which year there ie 
roof ns to boisr it there was no cultivation in Szechuan, and 1840 
when, according to information recorded by a Mr. Gutzlaff in 
1848, it was cultivated in no very large quantities m Szechuen. 
About the same time also it appears to have spread into Kwaugs 
and Kweichow, the two provinces immediately adjacent to Yun¬ 
nan and Szechuen 

II.—From 1848 till 1868. 

The information recorded in 1848 Stated above, does not re¬ 
present native opium in these provinces aS being exceedingly 
abundant. The Imperial Government was then thoroughly 
opposed to it, and the local Government and the Mandarins had 
to be propitiated with bribes, and sometimes apparently did not 
consent even u|mn receiving bribes. The popular feeling was 
also opposed to it, and a man who had fields of opium not unfre. 
quently had them ravaged by the populace. 

Certain delegates, deputed in 1869 by the Shanghai Chamber of 
Commerce to make enquiries about opium cultivation, state in 
their report that, ten years ago, natives say that in Szechuen all 
the opium grown was grown in small patches only in an amateur 
way, as a penalty of death was attached to its regular cultivation ! 
but this “ ten years ago,’’ it is plain from the rest of the corre¬ 
spondence, should lie interpreted as more nearly twenty, for by 
1859 the cultivation was much more extensive than to he merely 
small patches. A provincial Governor, writing in I860 or 
1861, stated that all the opium consumed in Consu and Shensi, 
yrhich are away to the north of Szechuen, and are both large 
provinces, was the product of Yunnan and Szechuen. 

A very great increase of cultivation, therefore, must have 
taken place in these two provinces between 1848 and 1859, and 
this is specifically stated by the Consul at Canton in 1861. And 
concurrently with this increase of cultivation, probably indeed 
as the cause of it, there was a very great improvement in the 
quality. 

The opium which about 1850 had come from these provinces 
to Canton is described as “ coarse and fetid" and therefore very 
little used, and the reports of 1848, quoted above, say it requires 
to be mixed with Indian opium to be‘saleable. On the other 
hand in 1801, though atill inferior to Indian opium, it was to a 
considerable extent consumed separately, and two samples which 
the Board of Revenue obtained were equal to Bengal opium. As 
the'Cautou Consul writes :—“ The flavour is not relished by habi¬ 
tual smokers, among whom a prejudice against it further exists 
on the score of health. Yet its comparative cheapness recom¬ 
mends it to the lower classes and more especially to the rising 
generation of smokers.’' Its price was then half that of foreign, 
and “ as regards the peouliar properties of the drug, an ounce of 
foreign is considered by smokers equal to two ounces of the 
native article.” 

The Chinese had, in fact, stolen a march upon India; for 
about 1861 the high Price of opium, and the growing taste for it, 
induood them to send persons to India to prooure the poppy 
seed, and to learn the mode of manufacture. From that time 
poppy cultivation received an impetus in Yunnan and in Kansu, 
and probably, though it is not so stated, in Szechuen which lies 
between these two. 

At this time, 1859-60, it would appear that the opium produc¬ 
ed in these western provinces of China supplied in full the Ipoal 
consumption. The produce of Szechuen and Yunnan was 
about 3,'00chests per annum, and of this half was consumed 
within tin* province itself, ami half was seut to Chunsta (P) and 
to Shensi. 

Hankffiv is the port in China which is nearest to these opium- 
producing provinces, aud it is said that in 1860, while the foreign 
Drug was not imported there at, all, 2,000 chests of tho native 
produce were brought, port of it to he con-vimed there, and part 
of it te be exported rashi'ortl 

In that year. I860, th.* cultivation reached a maximum, and it 
now began to fall off. The following change took place in the 
imports at Hankow 

Yew. Native drug. Foreign drug, 

1860.... 8,000 O 

Mtt. 1,100 W> 

1868. 80Q 2.0Q0 

1868,-... 600 (p 

and the ot t tor! of native drug in 1863 was only 48 chests. 

The cause of this change was two-fold. First, it was owing to 
idle more oompleto openmg iff Hankow as a port. Foreign opium 
was admitted .tin better terms than it was before, and the Mm 
whioh separated the country consuming native, from the ooun- 
tty ccsssfimii^forCign, TOodUoe was driven hi*, In tbs second 
place, there w«* a rOM decrease in the cultivation. Rebel band* 
tiers marching about aztidevaeteting Ytmtta&tetiotherprovfeitea, 



aodin jtifeohueu a new governor had come, one ) 
tomm. - wao was opposed to opuw*ilwItivati<*q i 
Bssltio reetriot it. 

Of the state of the trade in native opium in 186SM 
sons statistics gathered ,by 4he Custeaw .Tteprtfe*# : 
flojfer as regards Hankers, the. Ip 

i»ven. v;.. 

,From. Canton, which is not vmyftur resaqyws trotn the i 
iroducing provinces, and is therefore a gre^$fjjj|f 
een foreign and native opium, both btiug f 
luovnlty to reach it, we have the infor — J - : — 

[uantity disposed of was as follows: - 

Yunnan opium..... fpO {fegftt,. 

Kweichow || ••niniHIMMIMMCIWIMV _ . 

Sseohnen „ ....... S*® H 

Kwangtnng „ ...*..... 100 „ 

8zech.il>:.. is agreed on all hands, had much more produce 
ban K ww, how, but its export was apparently towards 
[Hankow and the northern provinces, so that at Canton 
share woe a larger import from Kweichow than then was from 
Szechuen. Kwsngtuug is the province in which Canton itself is 
situated, and cultivation spread into it in 1861, seed being 
brought from Yunnan. The climate, however, is bad, and the 
produce was not very large. Notwithstanding this large import 
of opium, 1,600 ohesta, it is stated that no influence was percep¬ 
tible on the market for foreign opium. The increase in consump¬ 
tion throughout the region drawing its supplies fron Canton was 
sufficient to counteract the evil effect of the competition of native 
opium. 

At Shanghai also native opium had made its appearance. Five 
hundred ohests had been disposed of there, having been mostly 
brought aU the way from Szechuen, but the supply- produced no 
perceptible effect in the demand for the foreign drug. The opium 
was inferior in quality and used onlv by the poorest people. 

Near Amoy a little cultivation hail begun, and was spreading; 
it had sent 50 chests to Amoy in I860, and these had increased 
to 600 in 1863. 

At none of the other ports was there any considerable con¬ 
sumption of native opium ; but there appeared to be some in 
the interior. Some native marts north of Chefoo were stated 
to largely consume native opium. A little was cultivated near 
Kinkiaug and consumed where it was cultivated, not being 
brought io in.eke; ; i, siuail quantity, 12 chests, were brought 
tof'hinkiaug *■. iv* -i ■ 1 ;t.:o the interior. 

From .''iiiLii.ma, u wa.- **;nled that cultivation hadreoently com¬ 
menced u- Kwangtnng as above stated) and also in Chekiang, 
within which province Shanghai is, but only in the parts of it, 
remote from official observation. Enough, however, was culti¬ 
vated to displace about 20 ohests per month of foreign opium 
sent from Niugpo into the interior. 

In 1804, then, the general position of matters was this. The 
whole of Western China, containing the provinces of Yunnan, 
Szechuen, Kweichow, Kansu, Shensi, had within 15 years become 
opium-producing regions. They produced apparently quite 
enough opium for their own consumption, and we do not know 
that any foreign opium ever found its way there, but the 
circumstances are such that the mere absence of knowledge 
proves little. However, we know that in 1821 the cost of im¬ 
porting foreign opium into Szechuen was so grout that opium 
was there worth twice its weight in silver, and we know tliat 
the very high price about Jti61 drove the Chinese to set about 
cultivating for themselves. We know that the quantity of 
opium ]>ror ceding westward through Hankow was exceedingly 
limited, and we know that to the east of the opium-cultivating 
provinces the consumption was in a very great measure supplied 
by Yunnan and Szechuen opium. These facte render it likely 
that in 1864-65 there was almost no foreign opium imported 
into Szechuen and the other provinces ; and wj probably there 
was very little before, the effect, so far as regards them, .was 
that people who before consumed no opium of any sort now 
took to native opium. 

aAltbough the extent of country is very large over which native 
‘ am thus came into use, the enact upon the demand for foreign 
um generally would thus be very limited, 
must hurt lieen about this time that Jung Bahadoor's 
dition mentioned in those papers took place. He marched 
into fdhina taking with him 200 chests of opium which he «#■ 
1 to sell in West ern China, but ho found no one would, have 
,nd he was finally obliged to bring them back. The - peo- 
becoiue accustomed to tile native drug, and no foreign 
quid be Motived in themarket at all 

of provinces next to those western ones, HonarvHup#, 
have notran ch information about ,j we canned ,t qmb 
- entering them, btfiiwe pan tawe tjite inetivs qp— 
them. Kwangtung to the .eoumof #w»e j 

_the western provinoes, wad hoebeguo to 4 

[teelij but its dtif wm»#mptio» fo &$ 
ve opium has as yet only met the iasretiwd.tiwwajp- 
not at tjl tended to.oust Inc ha n apum. ■ . 
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L raif eSrirtupontfea 

", lIJ.—Afltr 1864 . 

The nuns ofinformation which we have after this date (1864) 
to ,the position of matters in 1868 and 1869, but in some 
jda nprimoe is nude to events that had occurred between 
>two dates. 

The Tibia dy of Szechuan, who had done so much to oppose 
native cultivation, died in April 1867. For a short time before 
that event, either his prohibition had become less weighty, nr 
the people had beoome more obstinate, for cultivation nad al¬ 
ready for a year or tiJcvbeen slightly increasing; but when he 
died, the cultivation at one bound regained its former dimen¬ 
sions. Cultivation had also recommenced in Yunnan, where it. 
had previously been interrupted only by the disturbed state of 
the province. Yunuan had now set up practiadly il-> an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom under a Mahomedan governor. 

ifr. Cooper, who travelled in Western China about 1868 , stat¬ 
ed to the Board of Revenue that the cultivation of the poppy was 
almost uni versa! in these two provinces, and covered, as he esti¬ 


mated, un extent of 60,0<H« acre.-,u figure which, as is plain from the 
other information, is a h<rg" under e-tirrmii- This cultivation had 
all sprung up within five years. Sir K. Aleoek also estimated in Fe¬ 
bruary Ittfffl that two-thirds of Szecluivi!, and one-thirdof Yunnan, 
Wpre uuderopiumcultivation. The Hankow Chamber of Commerce 
wrote, in the beginning of 1869, that now the whole of Szechuen, 
and one-third of Yunnan, wore under opium cultivation, and 
they expected that 7.5b ■ chests would lie produced that year 
(April is the gntlien.g vime), and that they would receive 2,000 
for export I'Hatwurd ; whereas iu the previous year they 
obtained ouly 142. Mr. Keswick, ft Cltinese merchant 
(Jardine, Matheson & Co.), writes that the crop of 1867 
w.is n luigc one, and that of 1868 was twice as large ; and 
Mr. (iui'Ur., another merchant (0. Sassoon, Sons, & Co.) writes 
in November 1869 that Szechuen is now thoroughly under opium 
cultivation, and that 3,500 cheats were produced in 1868, and 
the crop ofl 869 was estimated to be fully 5,000 chests.* The 
quantity grown in Yunnan appeal’s to exceed that grown in 
Szeohiien ; the enquiries of the Shanghai delegates obtained this 
result, and in the Hankow Report for 1869, the crop of Yunnan 
is estimated at 20,000 against Szechuan 6,000. The whiter of 
the report, however, in sending in these figures, says that the 
Yunnan estimate of 20,000, ajid that of Kweichow 15,000, up. 
pear to him to be excessive. 

Previously to this great extension of cultivation Yunnan and ; 
Szechuen were already independent of any supply of foreign opium, 
and a writer in the K. ■■". ?»,. in in March lff70, who seems to 
write with authority, -.v - l be * ,n these two provinces the natives 
Will not look at Indian opium ; they have sufficient native 
opium, and think the Indian too strong. The Shanghai dele¬ 
gates also say that, whereas Szechuen used to import opium 
from the other two provinces, Yunnan and Kweichow, it is now 
imWmdent of them also. It is stated, however, in a letter from 
Kiukiang in 1888, December, that foreign opium was still con¬ 
sumed to some small orient in Szechuen itself by people whose 
means enable them t,, disregard the difference of cost; and at 
Hankow, shr .ugh wid th niWKCF the Indian opium destined for 
Srochuen, us well as for other placesin Western China, the 
demand for foreign opium had tip till 1867 continually risen 
though not so much of late years as Wore. 

A Hankow newspaper of about December 1888 sums up the 
information thus:— 

“ In Szechuen the opium found a genial soil ; the numerous 
rivers mid great internal trade of the region procured for it. a 
ready market, so that now Szechuen opium may be said to 
supply the entire of the west of China At Hankow, in com¬ 
parison with its other imports, that, of opium is '■■•mparafively 
teSjmifieant. Haijkmv, in fart, stands upon the boundary lie, 
dividing the districts favouring the foreign from those which 
wafer the native article. There aro even indications that the 
use of the Szechuen drug is spreading in eastern China.” 

' This extract, compared with other information, appears to )>c 
ixMwror riving undue importance to Szechuen opium as 

Of the Shanghai delegates give a good idea of 
the traders Szechuen opiUmT They say it Is chiefly in the casi- 
•tppart of the province that the cultivation is extending, and 
UHttyffieneo'nmd opium faBlpuBgledioto Hounan province, and 
• Ijpcfd also as fer as Cantonb From other Szechuen districts 
it is expqrted'by Ijfaakow 'and other marts to the Hounan pro- 
'vinee, and $ the port* On thbWker Yangtze andpn the coast. 

say, is oonsumed in largbquantities by 
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of Smobuen, and passes also, though not in 
Swfeuan into Shensi, Shansi, and 

Consul at Hankow makes tbs same statemcm .in to the 
eastward flow of the Szechuen opium, but U is : ■.marked 
tjiat he says, it is Szechuen, aud not Yunnan <>inuin. that i s 
consumed in Shensi. This statement is more likely the correct 
one, for it will be observed that the Shanghai delegates make 
the Yunnan opium reach Shensi through the producing districts 
of Szechuen ; it is unlikely, if this were the case, that Szeclmou 
opiutu woukl not go ulao. .bri. ■' V 

The Consul ill Canton, writing in 1869 of the Yunnan opium, 
says that it is brought into the Kwangtung province, and 
estimates its import at 75 chests a month, or 900 a year. And 
the Consul ai. Hankow makes a statement of similar effect that 
nearly all the opium jiroduoed in Yunuan is ■, <>:.-i.miud in i'.al 
province, and Kweichow ami Kwaugtse, so th ,■ V .■iii.ri .piaars 
to supply the whole Houth-westem quarter, of China, while the 
Szechuen spreads iVom the south-western quarter north-east¬ 
wards, and eastwards. 

The extent of the whole exportation of native opium may be 
judged of from tiie quantity of it received in Shanghai alone, a 
place remote from the producing districts and easily accessible 
to foreign opium. The Shanghai Courier of June 1869 says that 
large parcels of native opium have been imported and offered, 
ot a price lunch lower than Indian, aud the Messrs, Sassoon, 
Shanghai merchants, estimate the consumption of it at 6(h) 
chests per mouth. 

Much of th<- quantity thus exported is intended for adultera¬ 
tion witli tiie foreign drug. 

But during the post few years, not only has the exportation 
aud consumption of Szechuen and Yunnan drug extended, hut 
cultivation has greatly increased also in other part s of China. 

Kwangtung did not afford a very favourable soil, and the 
cultivation there had not very much extended, but supplies were 
coming into it from Hounan in the north. 

In Hounan and Hoop opium was said to lie grown oyer a 
very large area, though the Shanghai delegates did not consider 
tlio produce to be of any commercial importance, by which, it is 
presumed, they mean that it only creates and supplies a local 
demand. In fact, the Hankow Consul states that the whole 
produce of Hounan is only 42 chests and Hoop, as we have seen, 
derives most of its opium from Szechuen. North of these two 
come Shensi and Honan, iu the former of which there was 
already a considerable cultivation in 1864. There is still a 
largo area under opium iu Shensi, but the produce is 
of inferior quality; aud as Shensi imports native opium to a 
considerable extent, it is probably not vifry favourably circum¬ 
stanced for cultivation. In Honan, the growth of opium isaiaid 
to he steadily extending In Kiftngsi also the cultivation was in¬ 
creasing, the south-west of the province being the principal 
cultivating area Aud even in Chekiang, the very centre of the 
eastern cost of China, we are informed that the cultivation was 
rapidly spreading, and the crop of 1869 exceeded by one-half 
i hat of J N||N 

In January 1869, a proclamation against opium was put out 
by the Emperor, and it starts with the statement that opium, 
commencing in Kansu (the remote and rebellious of districts of 
Szechen and Yunuan are apparently ignored) and spreading into 
Shensi and Shansi . where we have already seen it)liad recently 
extended into Honan. Kwangsu, and Shantung, the lost two being 
provinces on the coast ofthi.1 1 ’.iowS, *-Lvn-wv have na& yet seen 
it. Thisedict had very little,nice-. and the hi". Ion had soon passed 
awoy. Iu fact, it is the opimoi. ar.i anion iff 'he local author, 
ties, and not of the imperial, which for the most part niW 
matte** in China ; aud tiie tact that the Governor* of Kiatigsu, 
Hokwang and Szechuen aro all in favour of opium cultivation, 
and think it might be made » source of imperial revenue, is 
quite enough to over-ride any imperial edict against it. In fact, 
ir. is doubtful if the edict was ever promulgated in Szechuou, at 
least till very long after it. came out. 

As regards Shantung, which has just been mentioned as one 
of the provinces specified in the edict, we have some particular 
information from the Consul at Chefoo. The production amount¬ 
ed to 100 or 300 chests, and was increasing from year to year. 
The whole, however, was consumed near the place of production. 

No mention has as yet been made of another direction in 
which the cultivation of opium woe extending, for within the 
post few years a new opium province has started up away in 
Manchuria iui,i Mongolia, north and north-east of Chinn priqar, 
a region wliali, like Szoohuvn, me. become an exporting di.-tr:,- 1 
A l:. i. Mr. U ill aiu-i i., iu lfjfifi, wrote «• follows of this part of 
the ompira :— igg/i: 

“ A few years ago opium was a stranger to this quarter of the 
world, but now it is rising with great rapidity into ominous and 
terrible Bjgnificaiieo. 1 ' .fn some planes it had lieeu grown for 
several years, in other places for only two or three, and m some K 
was jdm commencing. The ciiltivatiim was more profitable than 
that of pulse or any' grant, iu the proportion of 24 to 14 The 
opiurii was exported to Pekin and westwards of it. 

| to Hr. Keswick, .a Hongkong merchant, it passed 
uriafrom Shensi. 
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a. thing tehe now put down, and the executive authoritiesMe 
obb*»J to ehut their eyes te it Some of the other paper* say 
the earn* thing, that proclamatione have bee h pat wi,. fat that 
the ^Mep WjQtaoa^rineflerttve .^^ 

pace,.the natural result of thTcS«^es»3^!e^toa jri^* 
out of every ten men, and five out off *t*ry t«W<«M^eoe*rpBg- 
to. the popular belief, amoks. The higher rla siai ete heaowing 
eo alarmed at the spread of the habit that they? fts- ’fes .mingy by 
their example, to discourage it. 

Yunnan awl Szcchuen are favourably Hituated fari hM Msi ttniqa- 
tion with the rest of the empire, having water t r an s p ort tethe 
southern, oentral, and eastern provinces, and laM.WtoWpOrttO-the 
northern. And though native drug U inferior ih strength end 
f!iiv."url<, the imported, its cheapness has enabled it entirely to die- 
place foreign drug in the interior of the country. At Shanghai, 
after paving all charges, it oan be laid down at 70 per oent. of 
1 the prior of Malwa. before paying any taxes. The cheapness of 
native drug is the present cause of the exclusion of Malwa, but 
the taste for native drug once formed will tend to perpetuate tint 
exclusion, even should the economical consideration pass 

tL-v then show from the figures of importation that .the im¬ 
port of Indian opium, up till 1850, rose year by year at a high 
rate. Up till 1855 it still rose, but after that year it was sta¬ 
tionary. But there is so much concurrent testimony to the fact 
that consumption is increasing year by year, and at a faster rate 
than it did before 1854, that no other conclusion oan be arrived 
at than that native-grown opium is actually superseding the 
Indian product. 

There is one thing to be observed with reference to this reason¬ 
ing, namely, that one reason of the supply having remained sta- 
| tionary sinoe 1855 was, that no more was produoed in this oount- 
ry, and that there were great difficulties in producing more. The 
more correct reasoning would have been that the increased 
! demand after 1854-56 not being met by an increased supply, ran 
up the prioes so high as to bring native opium into the market. 

7,—Price of almost 1 Opkm and of Indian. 

We may proceed now to collect the information regarding tho 
price, as compared with that of foreign opium, at whioh native 
opium can be produced and brought into market. 

In the early days of the cultivation, about 1840 tp 1848, when 
laws fees had to be paid to bribe the Mandarins, and great 
risk was incurred in the cultivation, it is stated that it could 


The Tien-tain Consul, writing in 186$, spoke of the vast region 
of noetern Mongolia and northern end centred Manchuria 
■ending down supplies towards Newohwaug, the port nearest 
that part of the country. 

Hie Consul at Newell wang also wrote of this importation and 
estimated it at l,3»n cheats, ami a Shanghai firm wrote that the 
natives of Manoluirin were more and mrtre turning their atten¬ 
tion to it. But Szechuoo opium found its way to the same place 
also, coming round by Shensi. 

IV.—Competition with Indian Opium. 

Such then being the extent and direction of the trade in 
Native opium, it is important to examine how farits introduction 
has interfered with the trade in Indian opium. 

In the western provinces we have seen that, almost the whole 1 
consumption is of native opium. There never was any but a ; 
very limited im}iort of Indian opium to that port of China, and 
the effect, so far as regards it, iirobably was only this, that the ; 
native opium prevented that extension of importation of Indian 
opium which we might otherwise reasonably have expected from 
the more complete opening n|> of the port of Hankow. 

At Cariton not much effect had as yet (1868) been produced 
uiiou the import, of Indian opium, hut the Consul wrote that 
the growth of nulivr opium nod increased considerably during 
tiie {Hist few years, and bade fair t o prove a formidable rival to 
the. Indian production, particularly if increased consumption 
were to favour improvement in cultivation. As yet there were 
only germs of n formidable coiiipetitiou ; and native opium had, 
so for as regard-* tlie city itself; boon used only to mix with 
Indian opium. 

From Hankow' we have valuable information on this head. 
They point out the recent general increase of cultivation in the 
west and north and say that only governmental interference 
prevents its extension to the sea-board provinces ; they consider 
the matter only as a question of time, for opium cultivation has 
taken too firm a hold in the country ever to be repressed. They 
talk of opium as an import that is likely to diminish, 
and estimate that other foreign goods will take its plaoe. 

From Hankow, wo learn in the report for 1869, that since 
autumn of 1868, native opium had formed a common article of 
commerce in the market, and the two productions are talked of 
as rivals, and as being treated as suoh by the native authorities. 

From the Consul at Tien-tsiu, we learn that native opium has 
lieeu increasiiig, and Malwa (the principal foreign importation) 
has been decreasing, since 1866. The price also of foreign opium 
has been decreasing, and the conclusion must be that native is 
taking the place of Indian opium. Opium smoking is stated to 
be on the increase, so‘that- it is plain that the increased demand 
for-native opium is the cause of the reduced demand for Indian, 
A year later, in the Tien-tsin Report for 1869, the same features 
are apparent, and the same conclusions are repeated. “ From, 
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for native opium is the cause or tne reducett oemana ror xncuan. 0 Who says that small quantities of the “ coarse and fetid" 

A year later, in the Tien-tsm Report for 1869, the same features ium t ’ ben pr f )duoed were brought there i» 1847.48 and sold at 
are apparent and the same conclusions ore repeated Irom, , r to Es ajj, only “ che#t . ^ bart is probably 

all 1 can gather there is no doubt that the consumption of the tfae reliable statement of the two. In 1854-55 the price at 
native drug is Increasing considerably, and to the prejudice of Canton w ov(jr Be , 700 che8ti and ^ 1859-60 i t was about 
the Indian. It ih stated also that the trade in Indian opium is -^ s i 300 the difference being probably due in a great measure 
beginning to bo a losing trade. , to improvement in quality. 

Frciu Newchwanrr the report is different. Theconsumption From the reports ootained in 1864 we obtain the fol- 
of native opium is increasing, especially in the iutenor, but the i ow ine information as to the prices niling in tho various ports, 
lm^wirtatiou of foreign opium has not decreased. , At Hankow,which is nearest the seat of opium cultivation, i,a- 

The Shanghai Oovner of 9th June 1869 thus writes: Extmc- . q-:,—, OOB t 30 nor oent.of foreign, butthe additional strengrli 


tion more or.less rapid is threatened by the progress of tho 
poppy cultivation in this oountry.” They say that in 1868 there 
was an unusually successful crop in Western China, and that 
the Chinese drug almost entirely supplanted the foreign kind 
in many places formerly supplied from Hankow, and actually 


lowing information as to the prioes ruling in the various ports. 

At Hankow,which is nearest the seat of opium cultivation, na¬ 
tive opium OOBt 30 }>er oent. of foreign, butthe additional strengrli 
of foreign more than made up for this difference. The price of 
Malwa at Hankow was at that, time 'judging from the price at 
other places; about- Ra. 1,70", and Patna probably about Rs. 1,6)0; 
and native opium must therefore have been about Rs. 1.150. 
This must have been the cheapest price at which oiiium could at 


m many places formerly supplied from nanKow, ana actually *phi B mug t have been the cheapest price at which opium could at 

made its way to Shanghai whore large parcels of it had recent- ^ tbne be laid down in Hankow, for as the Indian opium was 

ly been exposed for safe at a price considerably below that of ^ ^ tJme ovgr(!omiug the native, it is Mr to assume that the 

Indian. native was selling at no artificially raised price. 

Large quantities of opium (this w stall a quotation from the At gbanghai at the same time the native opium was soiling at 
Courier) brought from the distorts bordering on Manohuna nTjJ^TWbile Malwa was at Rs. 1,590, andiehar at Rs. ifrifr 
ii.vrfvr* «-iv *i.lj with the market for Indian kinds at New- Th ’ o Un ’ kon - prices at tho sametime were Rs. 1,52" for Malwa 

1 J w.-' g. '■■■ -w* natiyo opium is now met with m Ml ftnd Ka X {(JT j^bar. The native opium at this price was 

1 ho pruirpal nuirts of V-rlbem China, Mid while it mono- producing no effect in the demand for foreign. 

Ik.1i/.cp i.Ih consumption in n:,my parts of the interior—nMuer At Canton the price of uative opium was Rs. 940 against 

the cous! it is principally used m admixture with Malwa. MM- Bs 1180 ;;j , Uld Malwa Bg _ 1>5 i 0i it waa not affect- 

wn litin Imk.'m ivmil iy IbiIj tig jn pnoe solely through the oompeU* in# the demaml for foreign opium. 

tion of native opium. It will ultimately reach a low enough _At Newell wane, in 1861, the price of native opium was Ra. 

price successfully to compete with native, but meantime there m wui of foreign Rs. 1,800. This price (Rs. 900) seems lower 

danger that the consumers become habituated to native opium. tWn the prices quoted above os ruling in 1863. The reason was 
The Chinese firm above alluded to corroborate these state jjkoly this, that native opium was then unknown at Newohwang, 
ments in saying that the bulk of the population .prefer native d J hwe wa8 hard]y any deraan d for it. This farther appeani 
opium for i£s choapnese, and even the rest mnt-there to® with the fftct that ^ ■'i m p 0rtl rti 0 n of it ceased after 1861 at. 
native. If this oooure at Shanghai, it may be understood how jj ewc bwang. 


.anger that the consumers become habituated to native opium. . ■ in J ra ,',, ote d 
The Chinese firm above alluded to corroborate these state- f^ v t bifthat native 


greatly the import trade generally is affected. 

*X <■ * ,.. * ; -'yj# #■■■■ 

Ws have reserved for the last place Hie opinion of the Shan¬ 
ghai delegates, which is of much more weight than any yet quoted, 
and which is said by Sir R. Alcack to represent the opiuiou of , an 
who are most conversant with the subjeot. . . 

Cultivation, they say. is very profitable, and everywhere it» 
increasing. Proclamations against it go out from tame to time, 
but fall harmless to the ground. Hw cultivation is too common 


At the treaty ports in 1864, therefore, the price of native 
opium was about two-thirds that of foreign- In the .interior 
foreign coat a little more, as it Was sate te nave soniBdatiea to 
pay in passing from-the p” ts into the interior white native 
oould reach theinterior just Mcheofdyas it could Mach Hie treaty 
norta. 1 * • ' 

We oome now to the papers of 1869, end before stering their 


We come now to the papers of 1869, end before .steHng their 
contents, it may he weffte mtoHon^t thepriote 
were as follows r—Rehar opium during Hie lakt naif 01 I 888 
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rW8* He, t Malwa daring 

S 'ffee'itose ‘tit opium in the mu. 
i *@6, vkBe Indian opium faid 
: woaid ewfc neatly Bu 1,840, In Hankow 

_ _i«Mt abmrt Rs, 1,000, while Indian was at 

about Sa> 1,710 s* the end of 1800, A year Won they were 
botecbeaper, Bfc 870 and Rs. 1,530 respectively j but the ratio 
is in both owes nearly the earns, native Costing about 40 per 
oent, lee* then foreign. “At tide price," saysthe Hankow report 
(hr 1889, “ the importation of foreign opium ie considerably snort 
for the last two seasons, bat this is net to be wondered at, when 
every ehep&eepor in this and the surrounding districts advertises 
native drag for sale.” ' 

Of Canton we have only general information that foreign 
Opium cost twice as isqch ae native, but was nevertheless pre¬ 
ferred by many, and native was in fact used only to mix with 
foreign, The Consul, writing in May 1889, says that the price 
of native was about Be. 800, and at that time the price of foreign 
must have been Rs. 1,500 at least. At this respective price 
foreign does not seem to have been ousted at ail, for though the 
Custom House figures showed a great falling off, little oan be 
concluded from that, for it is said in the 1868 report that of the 
Opium imported 98 per cent, oomes in surreptitiously. The taste 
for native opium does not appear to have yet sprung up in 
•(fanton. 

At Shanghai, where both were largely consumed, native cost 
Rs. 1,100, Malwa Rs. 1,500, and Patna Rs. 1,300. 

At Tient-sin Malwa opium cost Rs. 1,590 or so, and native cost 
Re. 1,060 or two-thirds of Malwa. At these prices it was, accord¬ 
ing to the Consul’s opinion, ousting foreign opium. Malwa wen 
slightly oheaperin 1880, 

At Xewohwang native opium costs Rs. 650 or 700 leas than 
foreign. But foreign must lie rather dear in so remote a port, 
possibly Rs. 1,800. 

Up to this point the information as to prices has tieen taken 
only from the Consul’s and custom officers’ reports, and they 
lead to the conclusion that native opium is produced mtvestorn 
China at a cost of about Rs. 650. When it gets to Hankow the 
cost, including the various taxes it has paid, is about Rs. 950 and 
when it gets to the eastern coasts of China, its value m about 
Rs. 1050 to 1,150. At the troaty ports the price of native is about 
two-thirds thatof foreign, and at these prices they complete on fair 
terms. At Hankow, where the difference in price is more than 
one-third in favour of the native, native has the advantage, and 
in the interior of the country, whore native costs the same as it 
does in the treaty ports, but foreign costs more (having various 
transit duties to pay), native also has the advantage. 

The conclusion of Mm Shanghai delegates are almost the same 
as those just stated. ™ 

VI.—Thu ijuaKty of Native Opimn. 

It remains to compare the native and the foreign opium as 
smokable articles, and here it may be convenient to distinguish 
the various sorts of Chinese opium by their Chinese names. We 
may therefore explain that Xante signifies the opium grown m 
Yunnan, Ohuentu signifies the opium grown in Sezchuon, and 
Kweichowtu signifies the opium grown in Kweichow \ the names 
being m each case taken from those of the producing provinces. 

The only opiums about which we need concern oursolvcs are 
the three sorts just mentioned, and perhaps also the sort import¬ 
ed from Manchuria. The opium of other places cannot compare 
with this in quality, and moreover it hardly comes into competi¬ 
tion with Indian opium, being consumed only where it is grown. 

The manner in which opium is used for smoking must bo first 
stated. The opium is first to be purified, and with this object it 
is boiled so as to mix with water, then strained, and then boiled 
down to viscidity. When oool it iis fit for smoking. The smoker 
taking a little of it on a needle-point, kneads it, and bums it a 
little by occasionally passing it through flame; the object of 
this process being apparently only »tilj more to dry it. When 
its consistency is oke Him oi wax it is formed into a cone round 
the needle, ami then the point of the oone being introduced into 
a hole in the pipe, the needle is withdrawn and the opium is then 
applied to flame, and inhalation made through the passage left 
by the withdrawning of the needle. 

W* have already referred to the great improvement that had 
taken plane in the quality of Chinese opium before 1864 We 
shall now note what is said about its quality in 1869. 

The Canton Consul writes: “ Of late it has not been inferior in 
quality to Malwa, although ia flavour it is weaker than the 
foreign opium, and It is aaid tobe less hurtftil to the constitution. 
The opium-smoking shops use a mixture of7/10tes foreign and 
3/10ths native drug.” lift 1864 a Canton officer had wnt- 
ten that the native opium was hardly used in its pure state, 
as its {pussy tarte caused it to be disliked, but this was 
less perceptible than before, os attention had hem. given to the 

fnthe Consul's report from Kewkiang, the following occurs 
<KewkSang being an Hiternsl port appears to have good Jnfor- 
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iwp, the subject):— 11 The native drug is inferior in 
• , »“ y - '»**«'*’ the potato, and deficient in strength 
and flavour. People aocu«s&,«d to it prefer it, as thomrh 
its being weaker they oan enjoy it longer without Iwoommg 
intoxicated." The properties of the foreign drug when 
prepared are estimated at 30 to 50 per cent, greater than 
the native. And the 'foreign drug also gives more of the 
prepared drug, giving 76 per cent,, while Szechuan opium gives 
58 to 70 only. The diflereiioe in strength is accounted for partly 
by the fact teat the native drug, does not burn go well as tho 
foreign. In foot the refuse of the first preparation oan be 
re-boiled and again used. 

In the same report it is said that most of what is sold in 
Hankow or comes further east is used for admixture with foreign, 
but not more than 83 per oent. can be mixed without its be¬ 
coming peroeptible to a smoker, by which is probably meant, so 
far perceptible as to he liable to objection, os a detraotlon from 
the purity or strength, or flavour of tho article. 

The Consul at Newchwaug writes of native opium, that "good 
opium yields 90* per cent of the prepared drug; the second class 
yields only 70 por oent. Tho best Indian opium yields only 85 
per oent, but the strength and flavour are much superior to those 
of native growth. 

The same gentleman subsequently writes of the opium grown 
in the north of China—" I am told this is the finest of all the 
opium produced in Chinn. It sometimes yields full weight of the 
amokaWe drug. Malwa I believe yields 80 to 86 per oent. of tho 
pure drug ; this ranges somewhat highor, yielding from 86 to 90 
tier cent. The Chinese opium is not, only capable of being smoked 
twice, but the drug obtained from boiling the ashes is preferable 
to the first preparation.” 

Tho Xewchwaug report in 1867 talked of this northern opium 
as “well-flavoured, but deficient m strength.” 

The China firm from which we have liefore quoted ranks the 
opium according to quality, after liemg iKiiled, thus-taking 
Mahut at 75, Yunnan was 50, Szechuon 44-3, Kweichow 43'5. 

In the Hankow report for 1869 it is written—“Of the Szechuan 
drug, thai produced m Kaiheien and Peichow approaches 
nearest to the foreign article, yet it is not so tasty. In Szeohuen 
it is held that one ounce of native drug produces less smokable 
matter than the same quantity of foreign. It is moreover as¬ 
serted that the strength of the foreign drug is exhausted by one 
smoking, whereas the native article stands four or five re-prepora- 
tious.” 

The following is taken from the rejiort of the Shanghai dele¬ 
gates .—The quality and strength of Hn^sohuen opium vanes 
awarding to the district. Fungtoo opium yields 75 per cent, of 
extract, Foo 70 per oent, Kai 80 per wilt. Of Yunnan opium, 
which it may be remarked realizes in the China market .< higher 
pnee than Mzeohuen, and is generally admitted to lie the Iwst, 
they write ;—The Xante yields 80 j>er cent of extract, is of finer 
quality and possesses better medicinal pioperties than the 
Szechuen, and is longer in consuming. 

In comparing, upon the basis of tho information thus given, 
the nativo and the foreign opium, the following conclusions seem 
to be indicated 

(1.) Chinese opium, in respect of its standard of purity, and 
of tlie nature of its properties, so far as a smoker is concerned, 
does not differ from Indian opium. 

(2.) Indian opium, liowevei, exhibits these properties m 
more marked degree; in other words, it is of great strength am 
preferable flavour. The preferable flavoiu is everywhere admit 
ted, and is in every case an clement of preference. The greats, 
strength is not so, for many jieople prefer what is weaker; and 
the Indian opium is to such people too strong for their taste. 

(8.) The additional strength is jmrtly an inherent quality, jusi 
as tee batter flavour is, and it is partly tho result of a difference 
in the capability of consumption. The native opium consumes 
neither so readfly nor so completely as the Indian; not so readi¬ 
ly, Inasmuch as it takes n longer time to consume; nor so com¬ 
pletely, for the ash after the first consumption can be boiled a 
second time, and the second preparation can be again consumed. 
This call never bo doho with Indian. Indian, however, gives, to 
begin with, a larger proportion of consumable matter than native 
opium. 

Apart, therefore, from the flavour, winch is an indisputable 
advantage possessed by the Indian opium, tee difference between 
the two is the difference between a smaller pleasure spread over 
a longer time, and a greater pleasure enjoyed during a shorter 
time. 

As to the mere quantity of pleasure contained in tho same 
bulk, if it were possible to make such a comparison, the differ¬ 
ence is in favour of Indian opium j that is, if the consumption 
of tee Indian could be bo retarded a« to make it give out only 
the same strength as the native, teen it wonld out-last the same 
quantity of native by a proportion probably not far different 
from the ratio which the {nines ordinarily bear to each other. 

, • Tb» orisfiaal wy* W, but W!« dowly meant. 
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Til rt CC£TH I71-72. 

(Ahriiged by the" Indian Doth/ -Vete*.”) 

The Legislative Council «f the Government of India met at 
Government Home yesterday, the 0th March, 1875, nt 3 v.m. 

Hie following members were present Hie Excellency the 
Bight Hotfble the Viceroy, (presiding.) Hie Highness the Ma- 
harajah of Jvvuqtc. G.CIS.I., .Hon'ble Sir Richard Temple, 
K.C S.1-, Hon'Me J. Strochey, Hon’ble Mr. Ellis, Hon'bisKts- 
James Stephen, Q.C., Hon'ole Major-General Norman, C.B., 
Hon'ble the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Colonel the Hon’ble 
H. Htraohev, C.S.X., Hou'hln Mr. Cockerell, Hon'ble Mr. Robin- 
eon, Hon'ble Mr. Inglis, Hon'ble T. Cowie, and Hon'ble J. N. 
Bnllen Smith, doc., 4c., doc. 

Owing to the interest that the delivery of the budget statement 
invariably excites, and especially upcto this as on the last oo- . 
creion, the ordinary Council chamber wa* found too small fora i 
lmge audience, ana the Council accordingly met in the Marble 
Hail of Government House. The number of ladies present, 
although it was notified that special arrangements had been 
made for their having an opportunity of hearing the financial 
statement, was but small. There was a good attendance in the 
Halt consisting prmrijiaily of rlie official and commercial classes. 
There were also ii miintxT of native gentlemen present. The 
seats were taken early, the proceedings commencing at 3-15 r.M. 
and ending about 6 p.m. Several persons loft the Hall however 
before the conclusion of Sir Richard’s statement. 

, His Excellency the Viceroy having taken his seat, called upon 
the f .list:,"oil Minister to make his annual budget statement. 

Sir Richard Temple, in submitting the financial budget 
of British India, for the official year 1871-72, said that this was 
the twelfth annual statement presented since the creation of the 
existing financial system. He would proceed to deal with the 
figures in the Bame order as that observed in all previous state¬ 
ment* ; namely, first the actuals of 1869-70 ; second, the regular 
estimate of 1870-71; lastly, the budget estimate for 1871-72- 
He would take the figures from the combined statement in the 
same manner as he did last year, and would begin with the 
past year 1869-70. The Council would, remember that the 
regular estimate for that year exhibited an anticipated deficit of 
inoome of ,£625,594, or more than half a million sterling. The 
actual figures now Showed a surplns of £l 18,668. The receipts 
of the year were taken in the regular estimate at £50,297,052 ; 
they have proved to ho more by £604,029. This favorable 
difference in the expenditure aroso chiefly in the military 
accounts and partly also from the amount of unpaid di¬ 
vidends, and from other souroes. In a word, the largest differ¬ 
ence in the whole account, £816,116, was owing to the favorable 
financial effect of the militr.ry reduction that had been ordered. 
In die original estimate a large deficit was anticipated on ac¬ 
count of tlm fall of opium and various financial measures wore 
taken to prevent the threatened deficit. The result proved that 
there was an actual surplns of £118,668. This was owing part¬ 
ly to management and partly to fortune. It seemed to be under¬ 
stood in some quarters that the favourable results just described 
were not the result of the financial measures introduced, which 
were absolutely unnecessary. He would declare, for the last 
time that those measures were both just and necessary, and that 
there was not auy difference of opinion in the Government of In¬ 
dia on the subject He then demonstrated that those measures 
bettered the account by od« million and a half, and it seemed to 
him that this was as strong a financial .' .‘tvif v of these 
measures, as could bo reasonably expected, in sorno other quar¬ 
ters, ageiu, it was thought that the small surplus had cut away 
the ground for the increased rate of income-tax in 18711-71. He 
could admit however nothing of the sort. Tho condition and 
prospects of the year 1870-71 must first be considered. The es¬ 
timate of that year was framed on a data of its own. Even if the 
actual figures of tho year 1889-70 had been known, the prospect 
of deficit in 1870-71 would have remained. The surplus of one 
year could not mitigate the prospect of deficit in another. 

The receipts were estimated in the budget at £49,479,585; 
they are now estdmltod at £51,048,900, showing a difference in 
flavor of sows £1,569,315. Of ibis iucivuso ilio main item was 
one million under the head of opium, in this lost exposition he 

S ave to the Council the reasons why the estimate of opium had 
eun cautiou-lv framed. ' The improvement of fhe opium trade 
in China mint have had He causes, one of which was perhaps 
tho indigenous culture of the opium in China itself However, 
whatever the real causes were, he wa» not in a position to ex¬ 
plain satisfactorily. A11 ho could say was that the Couucil was 
carefully watching every detail; but it must be added that at 
the commencement of the year they had no right whatever 
to reckon on the improvement that has accrued. Therefore 
this stroke of fortune did not in the loaat shake bis conviction 
of tho prudenos with which the estimate was made; nor did it 
encourage him to relax the watchfulness and caution neoossaiy 
in framing (he opium estimates fur the coming year. 

There wen: some items of increase which required explanation. 
There was an iucroaae of £92,508 under land revenue, which was 
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The increase of £144,510 in the Posit Office - 
oal . 

The increase of £280,216 in mistellMMOiti 
from a large item of assets of the Ameenfi* F 
being credited to Government. The increase of £106,775 in 
army receipts was owing to general augme&tatkm umbra variety 
of heads. There were, on the other hand, someaurtanoes of 
1 diminution, such as the decrease of^£l0£,000 in assessed taxes. 

: This meant that the 3J income-tax was estimated to yield 
|£2,160,06c, and was now cal',mated to give £2,075,0(®. The&ll- 
'ing off chiefly arises from tho circumstances bf the tax-pay¬ 
ing classes having been lees favourable than had been expect¬ 
ed However the out-turn for the year promised to be 
satisfactory. The Government had constantly observed the 
complaints that had been made regarding the assessment of 
the impost, and they had done all in their )«wst to prevent just 
cause of complaint from arising. They oould not hone tliat 
such causes would not occnr, but it vrss noteworthy that on 
a circular being addressed by them to the several local Govern¬ 
ments in India, enquiring whether there were any known cases 
of oppression, they received replies from all of them (eieepi the 
Government of Bengal) to the effect that no ’such cases were 
known. The Government of Bengal, indeed, did transmit a 
resume of some thirteen cases ; this number is of course a matter 
for much regret, though relatively it was not large. 

Salt, again, showed a decrease of £72,870, which was how¬ 
ever counterbalanced by a decrease in the charges of £82,610. 
Less salt hod been manufactured and sold than was expected at 
the Sambhur Lake in Rajpootatm. 

Another item of decrease was that of £107,670 in the Mint 
receipts. Very little bullion had during the year been present¬ 
ed for coinage. ■ wing to the unfavourable state of the exchanges. 

A f.ii" in i hcm: of decrease was i'129,280 in the forest re¬ 
ceipts. This arose from the consumption of timber by the rail¬ 
ways having been less than was expected. 

The net result was 1 an income of upwards of fifty-one million 
pounds sterling, exclusive of net railway traffio receipts, which 
amount if compared with correspondin':.’ amounts of previous 
years, transcend them all, and is the largest revenue ever yet 
raised in British India. 

The ordinary expenditure of the year<|Bas estimated in the 
budget at £49,316,145 ; it is now estimated at £50,051,800, 
shewing a difference against them of £736,655. 

The heavy inorease (besides the minor items of increase) of 
£414,908 in the miscellaneous heading arose ohiefly from what 
was technically called loss hv exchange. 

A new item would be perceived in the regular estimate which 
was not entered at all in the budget, namely, that of allotment! 
for provincial services, £200,000. This entry apiwars for the 
first time. It relates to the scheme set forth in the He.mliition 
of December last, entrusting to local Governments increased 
financial control in certain departments. In order that th# 
local Governments may bo able to inaugurate this plan success¬ 
fully, it was found most desirable to give them a sjmcial allot¬ 
ment of Hinds to begin with, in addition to the regular allotment 
they will receive year by year for the next and subsequent years. 
H had teen decided to make the special allotment from tb* 
resources of this year; and to fix the amount at £»H,"(iU, lobe 
distributed rateably among the local Governments. 

The increase of £554,659 under the head of army has orison 
partly in England and partly in India. The increase in England 
amounts to £361,859, and m India to £192,800. The increase 
in England was in overland transport charges, in furlough allow¬ 
ances, and for breech-loading arms. The increase m India 
l as duo to the adjustment this year of a large sum on acoount 
‘ the charges for the overland troop transports defrayed in past 
-— in India, which it was thought had been included in the 
accounts. Rut for this arrow adjustment, the net charges 
e army in India would haw beeu less than whs originally 
ated hy about £306,666. 

T#s third item of increase was that of £319,517 under guaran¬ 
teed Interest in railway capital leas net. traffic receipts. This 
aroaelfrom the net traffic receipts having fallen off; they were 
estimaUd at £2,848,470; they are now estimated at £2,ok>,700. 
This dnkunutdon waa owing to the decrease of traffic earning! 

So mdeh for the increases. On the other hand, there was a long 
list of diminutions Arising partly from estimates having been 
prudently framed, partly sum saving 
these range lot amounts from £500 to : 
the heads of interest, Refunds. Load) 

Assessed Taxes, Customs, Mr" m "’ 

Minor DepartmOkits, Law and T 
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. -B®0 Mm 86,800 

I Oudh.. ». *M» all,** 226,000 

Central Provinces ... 24,000 269,000 698,600 

Burmah. *,800 276,800 606,100 

. 664,800 1,107,800 1,466400 

North-Western Provinces 111,100 686,000 746,100 

£“}i» b .. «,#» 866,600 666,600 

Madras. 81*0 752,300 884,100 

Bombay. 85,800 901,600 966,800 

Tot*' ... 687,600 4,788,300 8,456,800 

Sit Richard than remarked upou theme various allotments and 
upon the items of which they were severally made up. 

Be next explained at length the manner in which the regula- 
tion of the expenditure in these branches was to be confided to 
the local Governments subject to certain general conditions i n 
the Bombay Presidency tbu matter was stid under considera¬ 
tion. In Bengal proper, the local Government was still in com. 
murrication with the Government of India as to the best way of 
ositying out this decision. In the North-West Provinces, the 
Punjab, and Oudh, the local Governments bad matured plans for 
provincial imposts, and bills to carry out these plans would be 
iimuediately submitted to the Council. 

Sir Richard then proceeded to deal With the figures of the 
budget for 1871-72. 

The receipts were taken at shout 49 millions, ss compared 
with the 61 millions of ilia year about to close. The main hernia 
of receipt closely followed the. regular estimate for 1869-70. 
The total value of the foreign trade was taken at 100 $ million* 
sterling; an imnrovement was exacted for the current year. 
There was a good priuqieut as to jute ; cotton had fallen off 
slightly ; coffee and indigo were also promising. As regarded 
the remission of the export duty on nee, he was not prepared 
in the present state of the finances to propose any change. 

The opium estimate was taken at a little more than the 
amount which was received for I he current year,nr just over 8 
millions gross. The precise numlierof chests to hosoldiu 1871-73 
depended upon the number of chests which it may hn resolved 
to offer for sale in the calendar year 1872, whieh again depended 
upon the out-turn nf the crop now about to he gathered. The 
weather in the opium-growing districts of the Bengal )’i csidsnoy 
was reported of laic somewhat unfavorable. l<’,,r the chests of 
1871-72, an average in ice of Its. 1,078 or 107-10*. per client 
has lieen assumed. The average price per chest in 1870-71 had 
been Rs. 1,120-8, (£112-U). The prospect* of l Ire present crop 
in Malwa were veporleil excellent. For Malwa, the duly I wing 
fixed at Ra. 000 a chest, ibe real point fm-forecast was the number 
of chests likly to lie exported. 90,000 hud been estimated as the 
total .bests' i it. t : .. .d Honilwy. 

Tic t'.c K he-'. Telegraph, and Mint eslimates were 
also noticeable. 

There were decreases under the heads of Law and Justice,. 
Police and Education, under the new local scheme. 

The Post Office showed a decrease of £29,800. 

The new telegraph rates bad been so far successful as to 
cause an increase already of more than 60 per emit, in private 
telegrams ; but it was not a financial success. 

He now come‘to the ordinary expenditure of the your, estimat¬ 
ed .at about 49 millions, showing a reduction of £l,n4ti,30ii. This 
was satisfactory. 

There were various small inersasss under headings relating to 
the Collection of the revenue, such as forests, excise, salt, and 
opium, which did not arise from any permanent accession to 
establishments, or such like expenditure. 

There were other increases, such as those under Stamps and 
Stationery, Administration, Agriculture and Commerce, Pout¬ 
ing Estah’li ahmunte, &®. 

Decreases were shown under the heads of Law and Justice 
(£mjl0J), of Police (£2,269,800), of Education 'i'ii 0 R, 20 'i;. 0 f 
Medical Service- (£304.8 u\ of Printing (£284,loo;, of Publio 
Works, ordinary (£1,578,60";. 

The rate of exchange taken was la. lOJtf. for the rupee, giving 
upon a supply of 9 millions s'eniug a nominal loss of £494,5(ia 
The new head of allotments for provincial servioes 
(£1,799.300) comprised the imperial assignments made upon 
i hs baai* of i he grants of 1870-71, to the several local Govern- 
manta hi India for jails,registration, police, education, &c. 

Ths expenditure for the i.rmy was set. down ut £1"),984,000, 
showing a decrease of £!I16,DU0. Of this decrease, £27U,000 
oocnraed in India, and £75,6iX>io England. 

A wring of nearly £70*0 by a reduction of ftvu batteries of 
borwwtuteiy and three garrison batteries had been estimated, 


96 tBt dxptnditart mine up a total of £51,198,600, or 

Snoh were ttrt ffpa'eS fer the current year 1870-71, so Mr as 
they ware 485 

HAWouw taming the Council that the figures of the regular 
estimate were liable to modification by reason of the facts which 
tS^flonwetitlhi the course iff the remaining two or three months. 
They intuit not therefore be surprised if the final result of the 
yktar differs ooniddetably even mrni the revised estimate how 
presented. 

Id regard to the (perhaps unfortunately) cardinal importance 
dftke rerenue to the general finance, i’ would be advisable to 
consider what would bare been the situation had the opium in¬ 
crease df £1,074,819 not accrued. Why, the consequence would 
have been that, apart from the exceptional allotments of £ 200,000 
to the local Governments wherewith to begin the provincial 
service scheme, and of £4u,000 to the trustees of the Indian 
Museum, he should have that day shown a surplus of £102,88), 
or almost exactly the sum originally estimated, vie., £163,440. 
This proveB the necessity of the financial measuree proposed in 
the last exposition. 

When he said this the mind of tho Council would revert to 
the enhancement in the rate of the income-tax. He apprehend¬ 
ed that in some quarters it would be held that the present anti¬ 
cipation of a considerable surplus proved that the increased rate 
of income-tax was after all not neoessary, but he could not 
in the least degree admit such an argument. The matter turned 
on this question—-was the opium estimate in the budget a fair 
and prudent one according to the knowledge available at the 
time r If that estimate was fair and prudent, then there was no 
ground for impugning the juatioe and necessity of the enhanced 
inoome-tax. 

He considered that if the opium estimate was proved to have 
been reasonable, then any attack on the financial necessity of 
the enhanced im ■ iinj-ii'X for ti e year must inevitably fail. 
Now, what were ivfiPciin.f."ii;.iT- under which the opium e»ti- 
mate was framed I 1' was -I ■ mi 'hat there had iieena heavy full 
in the price of Bengal opinio; that fora whole year the decline 
had been almost regular ami constant,and that, the tendency was 
Still downwards. He would affirm thut when the Bengal esti¬ 
mate was produced, it was considered not at all too low, but 
quite high enough in non-official circles, where practical know¬ 
ledge Was in this respect must available. Aa regards the Malwa 
opium,llio facts were almost as unfavourable, and lie would re¬ 
peat that Witlio-It the income-tax at. the 3$ per uoiit. rate, they 
must have pi educed a limlgei with a large deficit; and that 
therefore the imposition of that tax was a matter of financial 
necessity at (hnt time. 

As regards the suiplua above shown for the outwent year, they 
must remember that It is only anticipated as prolxtblo, and not 
yetani ually, realized. It might even yet foil them more or loss ; 
but if it snail be fully sustained by the ultimate event, it will 
fegmaat gratifying, and will occur indeed not at sail before it is 

Before mitering into details of the budget for 1871-72, he 
would draw the attention of the Council 'o an important, modi¬ 
fication in the form of the statement, for that year. This modi¬ 
fication had been mads in order to give effect to ihe financial 
Resolution by the Government of India of the 14th December 
last. It, will be remembered that by that resolution, an incretsed 
degree of control financially was accorded to the several local 
Governments in India in certain civil liranohes. It was lobe 
hoped that this couceasiou will give the local Governments an 
additional interest in the study and the enforcement of economy 
in expenditure; afford them a just induoeinent to supplement 
their local reoeipts Lorn time to time by methods odboruiost 
acceptable to the people, Or least, fraught with jaipular objection; 
cease a more oornpfeUi understanding to ar.ae between the 1 
executive authorities and the tax-paying olasaes respecting tho 
development bf fiscal resources; team the people to toko a 
practical share to provincial finance, end lead them ap gradually 
towards a degree ofeelf-government; and thus oonduce t > admin¬ 
istrative aa well,ad financial improvement. He was sure t hat 
^tgrtfr iadure was advantageous to. the imperial budget of British 

-JOStXfennoil weald perceive that the total amount of allot- 
laptia.mt provimtial servioee, aa just defined, far ait the local 
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The net amount to be paid on account of guaranteed railway 
interests was upwards of 1} millions. 

Sir Bichard then dwelt at length on the growth of the grow 
guaranteed interest. 

Besides the ordinary expenditure, there was a proposed expen¬ 
diture tor Public Worts extraordinary, of upwards of 3J millions 
to he providedfor from borrowed fluids, bringing up the total 
expenditure, ordinary and extraordinary, to about tt| millions. 

The adoption of tne comparatively narrow gauge would cause 
a large saving both in original outlay and in subsequent working 
charges. 

Such, than, were the figures for 1871-72. On a comparison of 
income with ordinary expenditure, the result wag an equilibrium, 
supported by a small surplus of .£ 93 , 400 . Assessed taxes on the 
reompt side of the budget for 1871-72 were set down at £600,000, 
■which, as compared with the current year, shows a roduotion 
ill this taxation of £1,476,000. This was obtained by lowering 
the rate of assessment from 6 pies in the rupee, or 3i per cent., 
to 2 pies in the rupee, or a fraction over 1 per oent, and by rais- 
inn tne minimum inoome liable to assessment from 500 Rupees 
to 750 Rupees i in other words, by exempting incomes below 760 
Rupees. 

He now passed on to the provision of ways and means, and to 
the cash balauce account. 

It was expected to oommenoe the current year (1870-71) with 
a cash balance of 13i millions, and to close it with a balance of 
10J millions, On closing the account, however, finally for the 
previous year, they found an actual cash balance at the commence¬ 
ment of the current year of nearly 14 millions, whioh improve¬ 
ment was due to the actual account of the previous year turning 
out more favourable than the regular estimate. It wag expected 
that the ourrentyear, after its close, would leave a cash balance 
of about 16 millions, being 5J millions better than the first esti¬ 
mate. Throughout the year the oash balances all over India had 
been very high. 

As might be expected under all these circumstances the p»h- 
Uo oredit, as proved by the prices of Government stooks, had, 
on the whole, been higher during the current year than it had 
ever stood before. 

He would now advert to the loan arrangements for 1871-72. 

Sir Richard then drew attention to tne fast-growing inter¬ 
est on account of the borrowings of municipalities for repro¬ 
ductive works. 

He next noticed certain remarks which had been made regard¬ 
ing the aooounte of the Home Treasury of tho Government of 
India which are kept in England. It had been said that the 
expenditure in. England on aooount of India is inourred without 
sufficient reforenoe to the authorities in India, and that the 
detailed amounts of it are not made known in India This he 
showed not to he the case by a reference to the Gazette of 
India, in which the account had been regulary published. 

He next noticed very briefly several measures whioh have 
been adopted in connexion with finanoe. 

These embraoed the Presidency Pavings Bank at Calcutta and 
the district Savings Banks, under that name in the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies. 

The paper currency reserve for raising the limit from four 
millions to six, which bill had sinoe passed into law, was then 
dwelt upon. 

The money order system in India, iu like manner, and the 
subject of the circulation of the new ten rupee gold pieces, were 
also notioed at length. 

“ Such, then, continued Sir Richard, “ is the expositkto whioh 
I hove this day to offer. The main points have been— 

“ That for 1869-70, instead of an anticipated deficit of £325,594 
there has been an aotool surplus of £118,668; 

“ That for 1870-71 the surplus estimated in the budget at 
£163,440 is now estimated at £997,100, or 1 million; 

“ That this surplus is really due to an unlooked for aooession 
of opium revenue; 

“The* without this secession of opuun revenue there would 
have bead little more than an equilibrium between inoome and 

° “tS^Swi- 78 there is estimated a small surplus qf income 
over ordinary saiieadifcuw of £83^*00 j 
“That this estimate is arrived at after* large abatement of the 
income-tax; the-tewest incomes easenabto, Mmoly, ttotosb*- 
tween Bs. 760 and 600 being exempted etogethar, and tMtadee 
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, the grants Ire the general Twaemjr 
have been reduced by £331,038, mid that a fixed limit is,imposed 
on the imperial expenditure on these departments; ,, 

“ That for three provincial services throughout India, al¬ 
lotments have been made of 4} millions distributed among the 
various local Governments; 1 , , 

“ That apart from the allotments made to the tonal Govern¬ 
ments, under these provincial services for roads and buitAwp;, 
tbe ordinary Public works grant in India has been brought 
down to 24 millions ; * 

“ That 3| millions have been raised by lean in Engird sinoe 
my last statement was made, while on a little above one million 
has been expended on public works extraordinary: 

That 8} millions are proposed to be spent on Public Works 
extraordinary during the ooming year 1871-72, 2} millions being 
provided for by loan in England j 
“ That owing to the improvements in the account of the income 
and ordinary expenditure of Government, and the temporary 
diminution of expenditure on Public Works extraordinary, ana 
on construction of the guaranteed railways, tbe oash balances in 
India.are very high, and that no loan is proposed in this 
country ; 

“ That during the current year various measures relating to 
finances have been earned out, such aa the coinage of ten rupee 
aud five rupee gold pieces; the legalization of a five rupee note 
iu the paper currency ; the introduction of distriot savings’ 
banks in the interior of the oountry.’’ 

Sir Rrichard oonoluded an unusually elaborate address with 
some remarks upon the financial policy of the Government, 
upon the distinction preserved between various classes of expen¬ 
diture, and upon the retrenchments made in the civil and mili¬ 
tary branches of expenditure. 

PUBLIC WORKS—1870-71. 


PROVIDED FOR BY LCaRK 

Balance brought forward .. 

Loins Rauxd. 

Enoland— 

Prooeads of 4 per cent. Stock.£2,010,606 

India Loan from the Maharajah Holkar 
for a State Railway .. >60,000 

„ , 2.860,006 

Deduct— 10 

Debt paid in India..... 610,000 

Extra oudina it Racnm— 


£>,3*1,133 


Madras Bast Coast CanaU.....„.. 

Ootaoamund Municipality 


KxruAOiDtMAH Exreifcmmx— 
Irrigation Works, India .. .£808,000 
England... MOO 

£900,600 

State Railways, India...... ..£800,000 

England..,.,. 73,000 


Simla Municijndltj, MUM 

.TJmritaur Municipality M«MHMMi«« aa 

Bombay Port Fund..... 

Cawnpcra Municipality 

N a^pO W| Mll'O i <3 ip*Hty.a t s» > eF>M.Ta^ < eaae 
JCuUNMI MimicipibUty #s>aMe»«ass«re*S4ee 
Bast CoMt Owtak, ♦ *>7*'*» *«,£* 

O a taci w M n d Munfaipalfty..— 


1,760,608 
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+58,800 
—0,900 
+118,900 
—8,800 
-1,478,000 
.r-MOO 
+86,400 
+41,700 
+58,900 
+8,300 
—99,800 
+19,400 
—288,800 
—952,900 
—34^0° 
—62,200 
—14,800 
—88,800 



60,901,081! 49,479,8881 81,048,900| 2,082,880) 813^8S||49,098,900(—1,980,000 


Bxgjjttditure, 



Decrease. Batimate, 
1871-72 


BndgM 

wiT 


Regular 


£ £ £ 

4,738 8,379,00(1 +16,200 

898.100 —17,400 

61.400 336,000 —2,600 

87,812 2,630,600 +120,500 
61,540 461,100 +63,100 

18,694 $64,700 +21,400 

15.400 43,400 —300 

4,214 193,400 +8,400 

82,610 462,700 + 46,200 

2,102,000 +87,900 

1,840 256,800 +11,600 

29,308 71,700 +5,100 

755.100 —20,400 

52,619 615,600 —21,600 

37,601 1,437,200 +74,200 

20,267 238,600 +18,700 

47,032 2,427,11X1 —635,800 

60,464 —2,269,800 

B0,400| 777,8(30 +44,100 

74,330) ... —606,«S» 

16,198 164,000 +11,890 

170,400 —834,800 
21,779 , , —200,800 

9990)00 —28,100 


57,100 1,790,8 


—9,100 


1.428.700 —83,200 

1.192.700 —207,400 
,4,799,300 +4,399,300 


Public Works Ertwwrdinitfy . 
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1. Opening Balance . 

S. Ordinary loooma . 

2. Net Railway Trafflo Be- 

ceipts.... 

4. Deposit* repayable and 
Advanoee recovered, Ac. 

8. Local Remittances. 

8. Remittance Aooount.,. 

7. Abyssinian Expedition,.., 

8. Bills of Exchange and 

Speoie Remittances. 

9. Batlway Oap.tal. 

10, Borrowed....... 1 ... 


Total... 


,7001 


£ 

13^40,481] 

80,S3MOO. 

2,530,700 


$ 

9,000,000 

6,832,000 

2,010,600 


701,000 

1,488,800 

10,000 


4,060,100 


16 , 832 ^* 411 . 

81,048.i*J0.1S. 

2 , 530 , 70013 . 

13,833,30014. 

701,000) 

1,587^0016. 

144,80018. 

9,000,0001a 

6,832,000) 

8,070,70019. 

E 


21,208,683 87,373,251108,681,8343 


'aazfBSrH 

Bailwy Capital ...... 

Extraordinary Expeadi- 

ttu» . 

Deposits repaid and Ad¬ 
vance* recoverable, Ac,. 
Local Remittances ...... 

Remittance Aooount 
Abyssinian expedition. 
Bins Of Exchange and! 

Specie Remittances,.. 
Railway Capitol........ 

Debt paid. 

Closing Balance . 


Total.. 



5,386,000 Gmjt 

2,9H,flQ0j pM 
2,010,283, 16,012,051 

21,808,583' 87,373,251106,581,834 


Mi tract oj the above showing how iht Way • and Mean* of the year are estimated to be provide^. 


Surplus in ordinary aooount, including railway transactions 997,100 

Lbcal Bemittanoes....... 70,000 

Bemittanoes..... 217,100 

Abyssinian Expedition advances recovered ... 181,500 

Borrdwed...............8,159,200 


Total.£4,574,000 


1,189,400 

• •• e a* entyi • * »• e e» * e l.iiMoo 


Cash balance increased...... 

Extraordinary expenditure.. 

Bills of Exchange . . ...... B25’000 

Depoaits repayable and advances recovered . 1,693,100 

Bailway Capital Expenditure in Exceed'd?receip t* .......... 20,600 

£4£74j900 


EDWARD OAT, 

Deputy Oomptr. Qenl. of Account*. 


HUGH SANDEMAN, 

Offg. Comptroller General of Accounts. 


K. B. CHAPMAN, 

Of g. Secy, to the Govt, of India 


Estimated Receipts and Payment! in England and India daring the year 1871-72. 


Receipt*. 

England. 

India. 


£ 

£ 

1, Opening Balance. 

HI 

16,012,061 

2. Ordinal? Income. 


A Net Railway Traffic 

Receipts . 


2,781,700 

4 Deposit# re-payable 4 
adVanoee recovered, Ac 


17,876,300 

134,600 

A Local remittances ., . 

74,000 

6. Remittance Aooount ... 

1,411,300 

6,000 

7. Abyssinian Expedition 

8. Bills of Exchange. 

9. Railway Capital . 


KM 

10. Borrowed .. 

HU 

1,067,000 

. 

18,424,283 

J 88,223,861 


Total. 


Payments. 


England. 


Mb 

* India. 


18,022,33411. Ordinary expenditure .. 
49,098,90012. Guaranteed Interest on 

| Railway Capital .. 

2,781,70013. Extraordinary expenditure 
114. Deposits repaid and Ad- 
17,876,300] vanoea recoverable, An 

134,60016. Local Bemittanoes. 

1,486,300 16. Remittance Aooount.. 

10,00017. Bills of Exchange . 

9,000,00018. Railway Capital .... . 

4,872,000 19. Debt paid . 

3,587,000 20. Closing Balance. 


106,648,134 


Total.. 


£ 

8,124,800 

4,600,000 

389,600 

M«4JO0 

1 ^ 86,000 
• 6,000 
2,126,283 


£ 

39,023,800 

38,800 

3,236,500 

18,327,900 

182,100 

272,200 

9^X10,000 

11834,700 

1,206,600 

16,121,861 


18,424,283' 68,223,8611106,648,134 


Total. 


* 

47,148,600 


18,387,900 

WAIOO 

1,48*900 

* 9/mm 

a® 

Ijllljouv 


Abttrael of the above showing how the Wayj and Meant of the year are estimated to be provided. 


Surplus in ordinary account including Bail way transactions £93,400 Extraordinary expenditure .t»..,i«...,.M.,i.s„.4.„ W 4», w ,,..3,626000 

Gash balance reduced .... 776,900 

Bentfttaoos* ......... 18,400 DepoMU repayable and ad»aoM»reoot«red.. «U,«a 

Abyssinian Expedition advance* teoorered. 10,000 * * - 

Railway Capital reieipU in exoen of expeadit ore. . 862.900 Looal Itomittanoe*. .•***»,••»•••#«*« tee *••!«•*• Wise ■••>»»4*e*a**t*U****•' rifiaa 

Bcgpjtmd ■ 


Total...* 


edwaba qa*. ma sandman, 

D^mtyOot^r. OenL ofAcocmria. ' Wfc Owgftt. Q£L 
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Th1b,®i^ ottOe WupMdfafe of Hindooetan, From 

tWfiWtoef ’ 4fe» Himalaya* ■ where AJebar bail* his rammer 
nalaoeawi drew forth the pare mountain torrent juke the Jewmh 
desert rook* down to Meerut, Surdhuna.Ko- 
tena, Bkghput, end Gheseeabad, the nobles of the Moghul Court 
had their bouhtry seats, their sin ting grounds, their mosque*, 
hacam, and trailed towns. In this favoured region, with 
two n fferWerffto drain the soil, end sweet water in every well 
rising ttfh thSBSBflMs distance from the surfaoe, the laud brought 
forth her increase ! «nd, am oooaaionftl irruption from the Sikhs 
exoepted, agriculture sad prosperity were uninterrupted. This 
state uf tibngg, impaired by. the weakness of the Mohammadon 
Government, was resfffled in some measure by the adventurers 
who settled there under the Mahrattas ; and it long survived 
the introduction of European administration after the victori¬ 
ous campaigns of Lake- Ero long however, the old canals of the 
Ewjieror were restored, and the,lauds along the Jumna soon 
became water-logged by the west of water due to a vicious 
system 6f levels, and to the interception of the trausvorae drain¬ 
age by which the engineering of nature had lieen wont 
to carry off the surface water into the channel of the Jumna 
A saline efflorescence appeared upon the fields ; fever and en¬ 
larged spleens became epidemic. These startling hints, however 
were not'taken. The canal paid, not only as an insurance against 
famine, to be reasonably employed by the State land-lord when, 
the rains and springs of nature failed but to be sold across the 
counter to an increasing population greedy of sudden gam. A 
second, and still larger canal was next opened at the head waters 
of the Gauges, so os to do for the eastern borders of the Dooab 
what hod already been dime for the west; and optimist adminis¬ 
trators and engineers drank eaoh other’s healths at Roorkee under 
the cordial congratulation of that great material reformer, the 
Marquis of Dalliousiq. 

How stands the matter now ( 

“ The general excess of irrigation, and its extraordinary excess 
in the new rice lauds, lias resulted m laismg the spring level, 
and continuing for a senes of years, has gradually converted the 
formerly dry land between the Ganges and the Jumna, at places 
of wide extent, into a moist term land, and now the trees grow 
there with the large trunks and wule-spread foliage of a (lamp 
forest country. The water m the old wells is from 30 to 40 feet, 
ill depth The water holes which used to l>e dry for many 
months m the year now always contain water , low land, wlucii 
used sometimes to be swampy, has now much extended in area, 
its swampy nature beoome parmanent and crops of a marvellous 
height and thickness cover the land.” 

The result of which is, that while there were aixiut mm 
thousand deaths from malarious fever m 1806, 10 in 1867, and 11 
in 1808, the death-roll from this cause alone shewed o\ or 
twenty-one thousand in the year under reivew. 

If any other prooi wero needed that this calamity lias been 
created by the injudicious /.eal of British officials, it is to be 
found m the fact that the mortality m the two months of Octo¬ 
ber and November, when the strong sun of that region is drying 
up the waste surface-water, was over twelve thousand, while m 
the two dry months of February and March it was only three 
thousand. Those figures include all kinds of death, for the 
monthly returns are unclassified ; but if the steamy mouths 
shewed four times as many deaths, from all causes as 
were shown by the dry mouths, we may bo sure that the 
proportion would not lie less for fever alone. Talcing indeed 
this aspect of the figures as presented for the entire year, it will 
be found that in the two districts of Bahorunpore and Moxuf- 
furnuggur, where this extravagant saturation has been permitted 
out of on aggregate mortality of thirty-five thousand, no less 
than twenty thousand were from this one cause ! In other 
words, upwards of sixty per cent, of the deaths were due pre¬ 
sumably to causes not only controllable, hut actually created by 
the alacrity of the administration to meet the oovetous- 
ness of the people. In Dr. Planck’s words—‘‘deaths from 
fever in these districts show a determined tendency 
to increase as years of differing climate succeed each 
other.” From which we cannot but infer that, as we have 
shown above,' 1 seme special cause must be at work ; ” and he be¬ 
lieve* “that no remedies against this prevalence will lie of per¬ 
manent benefit, exeunt a lessened amount of irrigation and a 
better preparation of the sites of centres of population as places 
of residence for the people.” tfe are happy to observe that 
these views have been cordially adopted by the Government. 
In a few straight forward sentences, wholesomely free from the 

•c-anerism and vagueness of official Verbiage, Mr. Elliot observes 
that an injuiry is new on foot into the relations of irrigation 
with drainage, and the smutaiy condition of the country. Dr 
Flanok is requested to ah* lathe inrestigirtaoo, and " farther re. 
warn will he delayed until the results are received.” 

Let He hope, that the deliberations of the committee, to whom 


tbi* xrab has beep entreated, will be thorough, impartial, and 
predfictiN dfseUon. Tl„ •; wsS a groat reproach be taken away 
ROtt tfesv-Stw- aistration of Rritfah India, and a new era oom- 
msnee frum the measures 

It is when we turn to the ha., = of fever that the most startling 
proof is found iff #» need for a through and earnest action on 
the part of the local Government. In 1868 three were aboiit five 
hundred and thirty thousand registered deaths oat of a popular 
tion of under thirty millions, being about seventeen per thou¬ 
sand against ten recorded in the previous years. Out of this 
great increase the largest advanoe was no doubt due to cholera 
and small-pox ; but then these disorders, as we have seen, pre¬ 
sent Certain compensations, the one in its intermittent habits, 
the other m ita Known amenability to prophylactic measures. 
Rut fever, the number of whose victims wee in the proportion of 
24 to 17, seems to be steadily increasing its ravages, and to be 
allowed to do so without any clear perception of how they are to 
be checked. And, were it not for the fact that its local distri¬ 
bution shows how muoli it is due to controllable causes, we 
hardly know what more awful prospect could be in store for a 
country than to find such a disorder settling down to permanent 
and progressive occupation of its soil. Betting aside Bimdlekund 
as a God-forgotten laud, where a mephitic virus iH breathed out 
of the lunge of mother earth over which man can only win tardy 
and uncertain conquests by the spread of tree and crop oultiva- 
tiou, we find in Saharuuporo and Mo/.uftiirnuggur alone ample 
food fur the most serious reflection,—,Pioneer. 

SANITATION or THE UPI’KB DOOAB. 

It may be remembered that m noticing Dr. Flanok’s report 
a few weoks ago, we drew attention to the rapid depopulation 
that was going on in the distrnts of Baburunpore and Moo- 
zuffunmggur, ami expressed a hope that some remedial measures 
might result from the jiroeeodnig- of tiie mixed Committee thetr 
sitting, or just risen, at Meerut. 

The papers connected with the subject are now before us, and 
thev fully justify our complaints ami. to some extent ait least., 
our hopes. It is dear, on the one hand, that the evil had not 
lieen exaggerated. The mortality Irom innhnia, which formerly 
increased at a slow rate, has continued for the last two years to 
advance in geometrical progression. The committee havo record¬ 
ed their opinion that “the prostration of the labouring olasHes 
from repeated attacks of fever has * * enervated aud weak- 

cued them to a degree which m frequent instances has interfered 
with the timely sowing of the winter-crops and the reaping of 
the autumn liavvest.” That this new and artificial endemic has 
been created by causes due to the action of the British Govern¬ 
ment, the Committee were right not to pan lively assert, for 
reasons which we shall presently see ; but the tenor of their 
proceedings, aud of the able ami earnest note apjxmded to the 
re (>ort. by Colonel W. Greathed, is enough Insanotion the assump¬ 
tion that this is in fact the cose. 

The committee have done all that was entrusted them to do 
They were instructed in a memorandum In the Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor, under date the 19tb Ootobei last, to discuss the subject, 
with a view of ascertaining “ what steps are feasible for maturing 
a general drainage scheme to benefit both districts and so far 
from stopping short of their instructions they actually went 
beyond the letter, however, they may have conformed to the 
spirit of the memorandum, for it is remarkable that the Go 
vernuient of the North-Wnsteni Provinces only dropped tin 
faintest hint that irrigation might, by any possibility, haveashare 
in the evil* to be inquired into, whereas the proceedings of tin 
Conference and the Chief Engineer's note combine in giinigti. 
this cause a most noticeable prominence. 

The former document commences in these words —“ Colonel 
Greathed represents that it is projiosed by the Irrigation De 
partment to appoint officers to examine the amount of 

i.. __ . __.1,1/1 In infllliUI if t/1 (111 ui 


Jumtm and Ganges canal*.” Lower down again we find the ( mef 
Engineer informing the Committee, “ that it is under discussion 
in the Irrigation Dei>ortmeut to stop or check irrigation when 
the water in wells is within ten or twelve feet, from the surface 
in any period of the year on which tho eouunitee record “ then* 
opinion of the extreme importance of this measure.” (para. 4.) 
Appended to those proceedings, as we liave said, is a Minute 
by Colonel Greathed in which the guhjeet is dealt with in detail. 
Here, after laying out the work for drainage operations, it is willed 
pars. 8)—“’it will bo necessary in the first instance to 
examino all villages suspected of being water-logged or over- 
lrngated, * * to measure their irrigation, and to reduce it 
where necessary within reason able compass.” 

On receipt or these papers-ate local Government acted with 
the same promptitude that has characterised all. its more recent 
proceedings. By a Resolution, dated 23rd November, His Honor 
the Lieutenant Governor recorded “ his concurrence in the pro¬ 
poses made by the Chief Engineer for carrying out the objects 
contemplated by the Conference, and desired thsit immediate 
effect tight be givon to them.” 
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from the Imperial Budget. 


_ j backward. Wherever 

Mated to : the action rf the Irri- 
■to*St' wBl be charged with the 
rtoMe the retbedie* will be applied 
'-j hud#, end pertos by gratis, 
Ilthie is very satisfactory—by fhr 


the. most cheering feature being the candour and enmeetnesS 
displayed by OdTOnSl Grealthed,the Chief of the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment. Had that department shewn any jetoone desire to exoner¬ 
ate itself) and to make use Of technSeal jargon in order to 
oonfuee the issues of fact, there is no doubt that serious obstruc¬ 
tions might have been raised, which would have deferred the 
necessary measures for tar indefinite time; and time in such a 
esse is not merely money, but human happiness, arid health, and 
life. From "the revelations made by Dr. Cutcliffe, and Inter by 
Dr. I'lnnck, it. is quite evident that the saturation of the Upper 
Dm mli lias been rapidly bringing that once-favoured region into 
tlie condition of a term, where, as at the foot of the Nepal and i 
llliootau Hills, a few half-poisoned wretches ncrape u precarious ; 
suiwihtence oat of the sites of extinct cities, and cleftmd it with 
difficulty against the wild beasts who share with them the occupa¬ 
tion pf the mins. 

That this saturation is caused by the Government canals is 
clear from two considerations. It cannot be attributed to any 
other hnown came, and it extends vrith the extent of irrigation. 
The way in which this has come almut is three-fold. The canals 
when out of soil, form a bank which intercepts the natural out¬ 
fall of the oountry. They likewise, whatever be their level, 
tilt up and damage the drainage channels, while by percolation 
they raise the water-table of the surrounding lands and fill 
the wells with water charged with organic and mineral impurities. 
And, lastly, from vices in the system of distribution, they fur¬ 
nish inducements to the Cultivators to waste the water and 
“ slop ” it about the lower levels, while the uplands continue in- 
sufficiently watered, or perhaps entirely dry. 

In the two former olasses of evil, long and careful engineering 
operations will be needed before we oan congratulate the public 
or those parts upon the attainment of a perfect cure ; in the 
meantime, the papers before us show that the work is beginning 
in the right way. But for the last no suggestion is yet known 
to have been made. To Colonel Strachcy and his gifted brother 
—the consistent and reasonable promotors of all sound material 
reform—we must now look to prevent the great blessing of 
irrigation from being turned into a curse. Let the pressure 
which it desires and expects be put upon the local Government, 
and its conduct up to the present point affords hopeful omens 
that some strenuous effort will be made. The object should be 
to introduce such a method of supply as shall make it the direct 
interest of the agriculturists to take as little water as may 
oonsist with true fanning, instead of, as now, rivalling each other 
in corrupting the lower canal officials, that each may get more 
than his neighbour. Until this is done, it is obvious to anyone 
who will attentively study the medical report*, that our brothers’ 
blood will continue to cry against us out of the ground.— Pioneer. 


PUBLIC W ORKS — RAILWAYS 

OPENING OF THE OOMRAWATTEE SECOND STATE RAILS'At. 

11 Fair OojtBAWATTEE," decked in her holiday attire and with 
her flowing sicwi-vhlii cotton looks waring in the breeze, was 
a sight well w.ir'.ii ; u- witnessing on Thursday last, the 16th 
ultimo. On that auspicious day the fair city was wedded by 
bonds of iron to our western oapital, or in other words, the branch 
line of railway whioh connects the cotton capital of the Berars 
with the main line of the G. I. P. R,, has been successfully 
opened. This large and important cotton moit had long felt the 
want of proper communication. It is owing chiefly to the un- 
tiring, energy of Mr. Camao, Cotton Commissioner of the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces and Berars, ably backed up by the real of Colonel 
Kcmbhard, the Commissioner of East Berar, that this desidera¬ 
tum lias now been supplied. At 11 o'clock on the 18th, a large 
number of European and Native gentlemen assembled in a field 
adjacent to the Moftisgil Press and Ginning Co.'h factories, 
which is the site fixed for the railway terminus. The Oomra- 
wattoe police force, under their Superintendent, here formed a 
guard of honor. When the key was placed in its proper posi¬ 
tion by the Superintending Engineer, Hyderabad P. W. D., he 
delivered a beautifully got-up hammer to the Commissioner 
Of Knet Berar, Colonel Neuihhard, who, with two smart stroke*, 
drove the key home, and the deed was done. The train then 
passed on to the station-site, and the Commissioner do dared the 
line open. Three beerty cheem were then given for the Queen 
and the successful accomplishment at the affair. The police 
guard at the same time ordered arms and saluted the passing 
train. Almost all the European gentlemen present, end many 
of the Native*, were then invited to enter the train* whioh, with 
He heave freight, traversed the whole line to BadiMftto 
and beck speedily and safely. A number of fog rigw* wfc{ch 
were laid on the Kne exploded, on the tniin' starting, with 
delightfhl regularity. 


ed, upwards offifty gentiemantspsiredtothesqdlsr Kantian 
Cutdwrry, where a splendid lunch* • a wiskud oat far them. 
Ample justice was done by oh* end ul totwgbod things sup 
plied without stint. Many todiee from Detttiwv ’ 
out-«tetions graced the table with their preeshioe. - 


PBOFOSAM RELATIVE TO OB LOOA35W* Of THE CABWAR 
RAILWAY. 


Extract from a letter from Major S. J. S. WHtitme,. MM., 
Deputy Secretary to the Gocenmentef India R- JF. Dtph, to 
the Secretary to the Government of Bombay 3*. .IF. Dept,, Bail- 
way Branch, dated 17th January 1870. 

Referring to mv telegram* of the 3rd instant, and to 

C ir lettor No. 2173, dated the lBth r November 1889, and 
rotary of State's despatch to the Government of Bombay, 
No. 47, of the 4th idem, l am ilirected to state that, under 
present circumstances of the esse, the Government of India 
considers it best that the Government of Bomhe/ Shouldat OrtoO 
order the commencement of the surveys it thinks neoessonr to 
complete the infonnation whioh is required to admit of a final 
conclusion being come to on the location of the line of railway 
from Carwar towards Hooblee, 

• • # # # * 

I am to odd that the Government of India has very little 
doubt that this line should be on a narrow gauge, and the survey 
should therefore contemplate such a line, and be suited to the 
narrower formation, whioh would in that oase be sufficient, and 
the sharper curves which with the use of bogie trucks may be 
adopted. The Government of India would further be disposed 
to regard a ruling gradient of 1 in 40 as quite sufficiently good 
for locomotive power, and the question of adopting steep in¬ 
clines with fixed engines at the Ghats should lie carefully 
considered as suggested by Colonel 'Trevor. A very large 
traffic can certainly be worked in this way without difficulty. 
It is supposed that the heavy traffic will chiefly he down the 
incline, so that the objection to their being somewhat steep is 
mnch lessened. 

The Government of India considers, on the information now 
before it, that the system of railways in the southern portions 
of the Deccan, extending even to Bangalore, should all be on a 
narrow gauge ; and haring in view the eventual development of 
euch a system of lines, it seems desirable to locate the Ghat 
section in the way likely to be most snitable and convenient for 
the whole system rather than for any mere communication to 
Hooblee, or any other specific locality. The engineers should 
therefore generally consider, in connexion with the present 
enquiry, what might probably be the direction of such fines in 
the vicinity of the junction at Hooblee or elsewhere. 

It should be borne in mind that the first essential in the 
preparation of this project is that it shall be shown to be 
-tiimucinllv successful. If the goods likely to be carried at the 
rates that could properly be charged are not likely to cover the 
necessary outlay and interest on capital in a reasonable time, the 
Government of India oould not assent to the prosecution of the 
work at present. There oan be little doubt that afar better 
prospect of financial success will be obtained by a narrow gauge 
line than a broad one in this case. Under any ,'iv iv~, 

however, the works both on the Ghat and on the lines in the 
Deccan leading to it will lie heavy, and the cost of a narrow gauge 
line will probably be much less than that of a broad gauge, pro¬ 
vided the system of a narrow gauge line is extended, as the 
Government of India has no doubt it should be. into the cotton- 
producing districts, for which Carwar is to be the outlet, the 
question of break of gauge will not in practice arise as regards the 
essential traffic to be dealt with. 

. On the whole, the Government of India is disposed to as¬ 
sent to the views indicated in paras. 17 and 83 of Cukmel Tre¬ 
vor’s report on the subject of the line best calculated to serve 
the interests of the cotton trade, and on the question of hauling 
thelraffleoverthe Canara Ghats by means of fixed engines; and to 
regard with favour M ujor Goodfellow’s proposal for carrying the line 
by the south, instead of the north bonk of the Gungaveuy River, 
the requirements of the Hooblee and Dharwur being met by a 
transverse line of railway to the north, which might be eventual¬ 
ly extended to Belgamu, Kolapoor and Sattara, so as to ioin tha 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway at bob® suitable point east of 
Poona Thu line from Bunkapeor towards Guduk might be 
made to noire for aju net ion with Bellary, and a line to the south 
from Bonkapoor could conueot the Carwar lias with Mysore. 

Col .ncl Trevor’s conclusions in para. 4d.«f hi* report that 
the law from Simlaporv to Bunktpoor would be a mere remune¬ 
rative undertaking for Government; and more advantageto the 
general public, but would not be. as beneficial to tins cotton 
interest as a. railway front the cotton districts to Carwar, 

• Arrenge akaamter coffijatocmof sum* to.-wraMfifet'liliiaf te KodWto 
or otter iniuUeRtelo toto MM oat WuteBmiCnr. Suwwioste. Worte 
to to sWM to* Mm* sms* Thtesriugram oamteWloMUia wtfoGoTWBor 
of Bombay.” 



















view of 
. „ 'ntaki a 

irTr __ wltn the sea 
'JuffiNb Peninsula Railway it 
^wnfi.iw ccnduei bn of Colonel Trevor that 
feSSfem vie# if fee general eouvenfrfioo pf the 
spective of the cotton trade, may be sustained. 
3M* it doecfrot seem right to the Government of India to deal 
with the Question in tins partial manner, and the future exten¬ 
sion of lines in connexion with the approach to the harbour of 
Carwar is an essential consideration. 

Having ■ overcome the expected difficulties of rite Ghat, 
it is manifest that a new highway for the export by sea of all 
produce from the centre of the Indian Peninsula is (riven, and 
it is in this light that the new line of railway should be chiefly 
viewed,, and not he a mere local convenience- 
In conclusion, ^P“ten directed to communicate for infor- 
maiion copy of a memorandum, in which are embodied the 
general views of the Government of India on the subject of the 
character of the new lines of railway to lie carried out by the 
State. 

From Col. M. K. Ketmrdy, B.E., Searntary to the Government 
of Bombay, Baihvay Department, to the Officiating Secretary 
to the Government oj India, P. W. Dept, dated 5th 
December 1870. 

With reference te your No. 100, of the 17th January last,I am 
directed to submit, for the information of the Government of 
India, the result of last season’s work on tho location of the 
Carwar railway, and of the conclusions which have been arrived 
at therefrom by this Government. The operations of the sur¬ 
vey parties wore principally confined to the endeavour to obtain 
a better line than Mr. Buchanan’s by the Arbyle Ghat route, 
and to obtain a new Hue by the Wuddy Ghat, as suggested m 
para. 7 of letter from the Government of India under reply. 

Mr. Shaw also examined the Kyga Ghat, and country 
below tho Barbully ; but finding the country above and be - 
low the former would require heavier works than by the Arbyle 
route, that in the latter there would be a very difficult ascent to 
make, and that m both cages the line would run into Carwar 
in a most inconvenient manner, did not consider it worth while 
to prosecute the survoyg of these passes. In this conclusion 
this Government concur. 

On the Arbyle line the trace below the Ghat has teen 
much improved. Tho principal (mint to ascertain, however, was 
the respective merits of the Arbylo and Wuddy Ghats, and the 
following data have been obtained, from which a comparison can 
be made;— 



Arbyle Ghat. 

Wuddy. 


M. 

Chs 

M. 

Chs 

Total length is 

. 9 

48 

... 10 

54 

Biso of 

1,291 feet . 

... 1,432 feet. 

Average grade 

. lin 39 

... 1 in. 39 


Chs. 

h. 

Ohs. 

L. 

Gradients .. 

1 in 80 173 

36 

. 134 

0 


1 in 31 ... 

... 

... 128 

75 


1 in 32 ... 


38 

50 


1 in 83 110 

i 




1 in 35 254 

20 

." 260 

35 


1 in 98 ... 

... 

... 92 

65 


1 in 89 

IJt 

... 62 

40 


1 in 40 42 

36 

♦ • • 



1 in 80 17 

10 

• • ... 

... 


1 in 60 2 

0 


... 


1 in 70 109 

26 

... . . 



1 in 104 ... 


... 62 

0 


Level 46 

27 

... 26 

66 


1 in 43120 

... 

... 68 

80 


The respective length of grades, therefore, of 3 in 4fl mid 
under, are on Arbyle B80 chains, Wuddy 707 chains. 

1 The largest continuous heavy grade of 1 in 35, and under, is 
•on— 

Arbyle. Wuddy. 

JB2 Oba. IBSClln. 

Earth-work ...’I 

BrihWt . 

fietainiag walls ... V In favour 

teSftmd'^CBlrmsJ 

Tunnelling - In &vour of 

Viaduct* ' „.J None I Gungawully. 

'" ’ 1 , . fW»* 10 fret. ... Ten 10 feet. 

One 11 90 ,, ... Two 3.6 „ semi. 

Principal Bridges at 10 feet TWO 90 „ .Three 40 „ 

^*8*" ' :i; 

.One 60 „G. ... One 86. „ 

WIW — m 


Hr. Shaw’s quantities on the two Ghats, hut 
terms*! in than those given by A, 

the rwswotiveeoet will be asfrffiaps 

R», 

P’ yhs.Earth.woii, »t a*,. 6,64,194 

9 M, 48 chains Ballast, Ba. 7,00. 67,900 

Bridges, Culverts 21)6995 

16,119 Cubic yard ■ 'Uw \ ■ 8 ..< ■ 44^7 

2,046 L. yds. retaining walls, R>. 50 .. 1,02,800 

9 Mites 48 chains permanent way, Ba. 20,000. 198,000 

68 ri. yds. tunnel, Bt. 274 . <64,11* 

i 1 ' .- 

Total...,.. 12,06,498 

Add 10 pev cent, contingencies,... 190,042 

IW.470 

WvMy. ' 

K, 

1,029,856 C. yds. earth-work, at 91 as.,. 5,98940 

10 M. 64 Chs. Ballast, at B«. 7,000 . 74,726 

Bridges, Culverts . 4,18,100 

Laterile, 24,248, at Bs. 1 . 34,248 

2,640 L yds. retaining walls, at Bs. 60 . 1,32,000 

10 M. 64 chains permanent way, at Bs. 60,000 2,18,600 
Gnngawully, 10 spans of 90 feet, at Bs 400 
a running Biot . 8 , 00,000 

Total ... 18,16,418 
Add 10 pel cent, contingencies.. 1,81,641 

■ 1998,064 

18,20,470 

Diflerence in ta\oar ot Arbyle.6,77,684 

Say, with extra length of fencing, side ditches, 4c., 7 lakhs. 

The principal points that were urged m favoui of the 
Wuddy over the Arbyle were os follows 

1 st. That it would probably prove more healthy. 

2 nd.—That an easier and cheaper line would he obtained. 

3rd.—That it would lie preferable for the cotton trade to take 
the line hi Guduk via Sirci and Bunkapooi, than via 
Yollapoor and Hooblee. 

With regard to the 1 st (mint, Mr. Shaw reports that “ at 
the conclusion of the Wuddy Gliat survey on the 12th June, out, 
of a survey party of 7 Europeans and 3 Natives, tl Europeans and 
2 Natives were Hick, and the coolies also suffered severely-" 

With regard to the 2nd point, actual, survey has shown 
that an easier and cheaper Hue is obtainable by the Arbyle line, 
which also avoids an expensive crossing ov er the Gungawuliy 
river, and has the advantage of a mode road m close proximity 
the whole way. 

With regal'd to the thud (mint, the Government of India 
having declared the line to Carwar down the Ghat was to be 
regarded not as a local con venience, hut as an outlet to a new 
seaport of tile product, of the centre of the Indian Peninsula, 
and having also Btateil tliat lines ale to branch off from it to 
north to Belgauni, Kolapoor, &c,, to the south to Bangalore, 
and to the coast to Bellary, it is obviously desirable that a large 
eentro of trade, likely Hooblee, should be selected as the converg 
mg point of theso several lines instead of a small village like 
Bunkapoor. A line from Bunkapoor to Uuduk would run foi 
half its length through Native States, while a hue from Haehlei 
to that town would pass exclusively through British territory 
and it does not appear that the former, as regards the cotto' 
traffic, would have any advantage over the latter. 

The shove points having been taken into consideration, 
this Government have finally determined in favour of the Arbyle 
Ghat route, and Mr. Shaw has been directed to complete the 
survey from Carwar to Guduk, laying out the line between 
YellapOor and Hooblee, with a view to aBranch to Bunkapoor. 

The result of the changes on the Arbyle Ghat route may 
be summed up as follows - 

1 st.—The length of the railway has been increased from 
58$ to 61 j miles. 

2 nd.—The ruling gradient on the Ghat is now 1 in. 30, 
instead of 1 in 17. 

3rd.—The ruling gradient on the remainder of the line has 
been lowered from 1 in 60 to 1 in 88 . 

4tb.—Tho curves have been sharpened from a minimum 
radius'of 12 to 4$ chains. 

r>th.—The length of the tunnelling has been reduced from 
3,019 to 398 lineal yards. 

6 th.—The average depth of earth-work is now 9, instead of 
10 $ fret. 

Jtth—The cost of carrying out the work is reduced by about 
HJ per oent. 

The mileage cost of a 3 feet 6 inch gauge railway, with 
curves of minimum radius of 4$ chains, os fiir as it ow now he 
arrived it^will probably he £ 10 , 000 . It is probable that this 
average may be Still tether reduced by a reduction of the.gauge 
to 2 fret 9 inches, by reducing the curvos to a minimum of 










3 chain*, and by the extension* prnpossd over ifee easier ootm- j 
try above the Ghota. ' 

Ira pern. 25 of Colonel Tiew*! printed report, the net * 
profit* aw oalonlated at Be. 8,000 per mile, without taking into t 
account the indirect profits alluded to in hie para. SO. It la ] 
therefor considered that the financial prospects of tlie Une are j 
sufficiently encouraging to render the active prosecution and i 
completion of the survey both advisable and inqiortttut. 1 

From Mayor E, C. S. WilUamu, R.E., Item- Secy, to tire Gout, of 
India, P. W. Bmt., to the Seay, to the Goof, of Bombay, P. W. 
Ttxpt., limhmy Branch, dated 13 th January 1871. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1586, 
dated the 5th December last, summarising the results of the last 
season's surveys of the alternative routes for tire railway from 
Oarwar to the Deccan near Dharwar, and intimating that the 
Government of Bombay prefer the Arbyle Ghat route, and have 
issued instructions for the completion of the survey from Oarwar 
to Uuduk, the line between Vetlapoor and Hooblee being laid out 
with a view to a branch at Btuikapoor. 

The previous reports submitted to the Government of 
India leave little room for doubt that Hooblee with its 50,000 
inhabitants, probably the most populous town in tho Deooan 
south of Poona, and the centre of a large and valuable trade, 
should be on any line of railway constructed in this district. 
Dharwar with its 30,000 inhabitants also has strong, though 
secondary, oloims. Bunkapoor is a large ullage, but a place of 
no trade. The best New Orleans cotton is grown m its vicinity, 
but the growers find their market at Coomptn and not at Bunka¬ 
poor, which, equally with Hooblee and Dlmrwar, is on the margin 
of the cotton-field. Some extension into the heart of the cotton- 
field, jierhaps to Uuduk, may, therefore, be proper, but the align¬ 
ment of an eastern extension should not lie made without reference 
to u future connection with the Madras Railway system. 

The north ami south line of the Southern Mahratta Rftil- 
way will probably jiass from Mysore through Bunkapoor, 
Hooblee, and Dharwar. Wherever, then, the point of junction 
with the Oarwar Hue may t>o, Bunkapoor, as well as Hooblee, 
will, sooner or later, lie included within the railway system, and 
it is important that the least amount of line in the aggregate 
shall be constructed. In this view the minor proposal of the 
Bombay Government to deflect towards Turrus toe line Ixstween 
Yollapoor and Hoobloe commends itself for adoption as an ad¬ 
vantageous deviation from tho direct line via the Arbyle Ghat, the 
general conclusion of the Bombay Government in favour of 
whioh is accepted by the Governor-General in Council, in so for 
as the information placed before tho Government of India allows 
of an independent judgment of the merits of the two linos. 

The question as to the method of working by a fixed ui- 
clme and what Ghat is best suited for that, is not touched upon, 
but the ascent to the ton of the Wuddy is 141 feet higher than 
to the summit of the Arbyle Ghat. The former is upwards of 1 
mile longer, and has 1A mile more of gradients under I /40, Tiro 
terminus iulaud, whether Bunkapoor or Hoobloe, is, however, 
considerably higher than tho summit of either Ohot, so that this 
concentration of ascent by the Wuddy Ghat might, other tilings 
being equal, prove an advantage. The Government of Indjn 
would wish to see the sections lust run by the Arbyle and Wuddy 
Ghats, the former via Yellapoor, the latter via Sirei and Bunka¬ 
poor, and I am directed to request that they may bo forwarded 

BEHCA L FISH ERIES. 

We understand that an important economical question ha* 
been raised with regard to Indian fisheries. In a fluvial pro¬ 
vince like lower Bengal, fish is one of the most valuable resources 
of the country. It is, in fact, almost the only animal food 
whioh the religious prejudices of the higher ranks, and the 
poverty of the lower classes, have left within the reach of the 
Hindoo. Beef and fowls he cannot touch ; mutton or goat flesh 
is beyond the income of nine out of every ten families in the pio- 
viuoe. Yet a rioe-estiug people requires in a special degree some 
condiment consisting of animal food. From the days of Homer, 
the vegetarian peasantry of Southern Europe have seasoned their 
farinaceous diet with salt fish. In Bengal, every rivulet, water- 
channel, tank, and marsh, is made to contribute its quota of I 
minnows or prawn a, and a scarcity of fish tells very severely | 
upon the health ana strength of the husbandmen in any district 
in whioh it takes place. 

Yet it seems indubitable that Bengal is now threatened with a 
permanent fish famine. No province seems so capable of defy¬ 
ing mismanagement and reckless slaughter of tbe finny tribes, 
consisting, as it does, of three great deltas, each of which spreads 
out an endless network of rivers, obannele, marshes, and lakes. 
There is, in the first place, the delta of the Brahmaputra, with 
ite feeders from the Assam and the Cachar valleys, and their 
innumerable bifurcations and lake-like swamps. There the po- 

C 'at ion is still comparatively sparse, and the supply Of fish un¬ 
ited. Proceeding westward to the Gsagetic delta, we find 
the tanks and Vater-coursee less fruitful, the huger fish exhaust¬ 
ed, and the fishermen compelled to have recourse to a smaller 


mash loot b» order to earn a livelihood. Wsapeek ct present of 
those castes who fish, in-! from hosts, hat on the banks of rivers 
and took*; in short, wjtiim their depiti, Mmif mmm die- 
- terete of Bengal, the change become* IpteWLpO® mare .fitartee, 
and miserable minnows form the p s as a n ts* staple supply of 
fish. But it is in the third delte.tiwi; of hh Monsnadi, 
m which the evil attains ite climax. ^ The Mahanadi andite 
distributaries have recently been examined by especially qualifi¬ 
ed officer, and tire result leaves no doubt that Orissa is note 
practically being denuded of wholesome fish. The tanks, 
swamps, and minor ohaunels, have lost tdl their lamer varieties, 
and tbe fishermen now live by catching the small fry of the 
large estuary fishes. These fishes come inland to spawn, and 
no sooner are the eggs hatched then the miserable little swarms 
are oaught by the aU-devouring Uriya net. As the fish famine 
becomes more and more severe, the fishejjpen go on decreasing 
the size of the ineeh of their nets, until at length nothing can 
escape them. In this way, millions of small fry are massacred 
every month, each one of whioh, had it been allowed to find its 
way down into the estuary, would have groAu into a fine 
fish, and returned iu due course, according to the laws of ite 
nature, to the inland streams. 

Many of these facts have loug been known to Indian naturalist*. 
The question is, how to remedy the evil I The damsge proceeds 
in some districts from causes within the control of Government. 
Irrigation weirs, unless furnished with adequate machinery, 
preveut the access of the fish to the upper uaite of the rivers ; 
and, as a matter of fact, iu the next delta down the coast, that 
of the Uodavery, many fine fisheries were thus destroyed. This 
deficiency has now been remedied, and Surgeon Day’s inexpen¬ 
sive system of fish ladders has rendered irrigation absolutely 
innocuous to the fish. In Orissa the great weirs or anicutsaie 
fui'nialitd with flood-gates, which furnish a free possuge for the 
finny tribes. Care ought to bo taken however that these pas¬ 
sages are kept open, and not turned into vast traps, at each side 
of which tho fishermen lurk for their prey. But the only real 
remedies for the wholesale destruction of fish are un¬ 
fortunately of a innoh less simple character. Three different 
systems have been proposed. The first is that Government 
should resume the fisheries, and either grant them or lot them 
out to individual persons or communities, whose self-interest 
! would thus be enlisted iu maintaining the value of their indivi¬ 
dual fisheries, and in preventing the wholesale extermination of 
the fish. The fishing castes are perfectly alive to the damage 
which the destruction of the small fry onuses ; and iu the Mad¬ 
ras districts, where the fisheries have thus been let out, each 
little community is most vigilant in preserving the value of its 
fishery farm. Such a scheme however would involve an 
amount of Government interference which could not be con¬ 
veniently ventured upon in Bengal. 

The second remedy is tbe enforcing of close seasons. No 
doubt tho small fry of tbe larger fishes could be protected m this 
way ; but this, too, would necessitate a great deal of vexatious 
intermeddling with what tbe people liavo always been aoous- 
tomod to consider us one of their rights. Nor would it be 
possible to effect much good by this means, unless the close 


hilaa—the close season would nave to extend over an aggregate 
of nine mouths in the different presidencies. The hika breeds 
at different seasons in the northern rivers and the southern 
ones, and again at different seasons in the rivers of east¬ 
ern and of western India. Fatting together all the different 
months in whioh the small fry would require protection in 
the various provinces, an aggregate of nine has been ascer¬ 
tained to lie required. If efforts were also made to protect the 
other varieties of valuable fish, the close season would be still 
further extended. Nor have we at present a sufficient know¬ 
ledge of the habits of Iudiau fishes to be able safely to say when 
the close season should begin, and when it should end, in each 
separate dietrict. We only know that the close season would 
have to be fixed during different months indifferent parts of 
the oountry, and the remedy would involve a very great hard¬ 
ship among the fisher castes, who would thu6 be thrown out of 
work during several months of each year. 

The third and most practicable scheme appears to consist in 
the regulation of the size of the meshes of the nets. Wherever 
fish is scarce, the mesh is deoraaeed, so as to catoh what was 
formerly allowed to escape. The fishermen of Orissa complain 
that, as they have contracted the size of the mesh, the fisheries 
have become less productive, and their fortunes have declined. 
In truth, the one is a corollary cf the other. A* the large fish 
disappear, the fishermen try to eke out*their livelihood by 
oatoufng the email fry, and, once the massacre of the small fry 
begins, the total extermination of the large varieties is only a 
question of time. The rite of tbe mesh is most carefully regu¬ 
lated in England, and the small fry are protected by severe 
petal restriction*. We propose On a subsequent moraine to con- 
rider how for snob a system ootid be esfoiy applied m India. 
Meanwhile, the foots before us leave no dOabt that both Orissa 
and Bengal are being drained of one of the most important of 
their natural resource*. 
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t '' ‘ PRICES OF POOD THROUGHOUT INDIA.-IN $0 lOKT SEEM s£ ibe. PER RUPEE 




Mia. 


mat. 


PUNJAB, JuniuiT. 
iWluai ®»4 J «w flu Itapl «) 


Bic«. 


Wheat 

Joartt 

Bajrte 

SO 

27 

26 

17 

27 

34 

92 

37 

20 

S3 

35 

29 

19 

27 

22 

m 

w 

23 

18 

22 

90 

10 

23 

11 

14* 

28 

10 

13} 

aoj 

18 

Wheat 

Joan* 


13 

23 


i» 

81 

1 

S 

ft 

13 

22 

1 

29 



Joftrti. 

— 

i 

- ' 


Bcm>wa» Dmurn*. 

OttMA „ 

Amah „ 

Dice* „ 

PaTKA ,* 

BHAUQAtPORt „ 
SOKTBAt PlBGHS 

Prbbidbmcy „ 

Rajskarir „ 

OnoiA Naqpori „ 

ChTTTAQOaNO „ 


Swftwto a. 
Bttooomh - 
BMrbboom .. 

fpffij •• 

Borah.. •• 

MMnaporo 

BalMora 
OatMdk 
Poowe ,. *. 

Dnrrung .. 
goWjMU^ •. 

Kjm*ww»P •* 

tnckbnpore 

|Nov«ong 

I Dacca .. 
'Backer gunge 
flurreedpore 
[Mymonsing.. 
Sylbet .. 
acluir . .. 

iPfttno .. .. 
jGya . . ■ 


jShnhabad 
'Tii hoot., 
ir *"• 

.. 

iPumeau ». 
Godfla 

|Nva Doomkuh 

TtttjmehHl 
Deoghur 
[CaW utta 
Nuddon 
Jesnore . .. 
24 PotRunuliH 
RfiJahnhj e . 
Bopmh 
Dimtporo 
Mfildah , 

Mm mheriabad 
IPubun .. 
Rungpore -. 
LohtudugKR 
M’n/ti'vehauli 
Vir:i,l 'iia »i!i 

Mlnf,lihoom . 

iLJuttiiffoug 

Bullouali 
Tipptnih . 


V 

27 

31 

19 

19 

98 

Ik 

98 

»U 

91 

17 
SO 
13 

18 
18 
22 


24 

20 

26 } 

23 


24 

24 
30 
26 
30 
38 
32 
30 
28 

23 

25 
21 
27 
34 
30 

30 

26 

20 

31 
37 

24 

32 
48 
22 

25 

20 


St 

N 

19 
16 
10 
18 
12 
1<* 

8 

32 

18 

18 

10 

11 

13 
18 
18 

8 

m 

23 

23 

24 
22 
22 
23 
29 

20 
20 

14 
16 


20 

15 

10 

18 

15 

18 

25 

27 

20 

18 

14 

20 

15 
18 
10 } 


Soere. 


^ Rupee. 


Dilxi Drmrox. 


Delhi • • .» 

Gnrgaon „ 

Kernel .. .. 

Hlssar .. ,« 

Rohtnk M 

[Sirwv „ .. 

Amballa .. 
Lndbmah.. .. 
[Simla .. *• 

•Tullundhur .. 
Hoflhlarporo 
Kutigra 

Amritsar . .. 

Byalkot .. 
Gurdaspore 
Lahore 

jFeroifiopore .. 

Ovyeranwalla 
RawulPindi .. 
i.lholiuo 

'GvyerRt .. „ 

Shabpore . 
Mooltau .. ,, 

/hung .. .. 

Montgomery ,, 
MojwrniUKtfnr 4. 
Doeral.Khnn . 
Doom G Khan 
Bunnoo 
Peshawar 
iKohat 
Hazara 

CBN TEAL PROVINCES. 
(JV htui and Joane the etuple food ) 


Hibsab. 


Awballa 


Juiicwbhur. 


Ambitbab. 


Labors 


GUJBEAt 


MoofcTAjr. 


Drum I Kuan 


PflSJtAWAH- 


!■ 
} 

} * 
} 13 

! 9 

} #t 


Nagpoot 


NORTH Wl'STWIlN PHOVIN0KS 

Hue 

It 1 heat 

Joarer 

Huyra 

(Wheat and Joan 

( th( et ipfn food,) 



Mbbeih Division 

'Sehra Dhoon 

) 





Seharunporo .. 

M oor uttbrimuru'cr 
Meerut 

.6 

12 

34 

31 

) 




Kumaon „ 

Boolun(i»huhur 

Kumaoti 

} 15 

18 



Rohilkuno ,, 

GmhwHl .. .. 
Bijnour ,, .. 4 . 

' 





Moiadabad 

Budaou «. 

BateiUy 

Bhahjehatiporo 

► 19 

25 

24 

32 

Agra „ 

Term l’ergunaha 
Muttrn 






Agra 

Fuirm kttbad 

■ 17 

24 

20 

27 


Mynpotirio 

Etawah 





.Th*k«is „ 

Etah . . 

Jalnrun . 

JhanBio .. .. 

} 13 

20 

34 

24 

Almrabad „ 







Cawnpore 

Futtonporo . 

Bandu 






w 

20 

34 

23 


Allahabad 

Huuieeiiioro 




J 

Bs»*K.i!a „ 


1 





Goruckpore 

Bun toe .. •• 

. 

18 

21 

22 


Mirzaporo .. 

Benarofi . • 

1 




Ajmebe „ 

Ghazeeporo •• 

Ajmere .. «. 

} 8 

14 

22 

18 

OIJDH, ai w JajtcABX 

Sice 

Wheat. 


Hajrre 

Wheat and Joont the »tuj>Utt. 




Lvaxxaw „ 

Ltroknow 

Doras .... 

BaraWkee ,, .. 

} w 

23 

36 

26 

Sjuwafoob „ 

Seetapoor ,, , r 
Hurdoi.« 

} 20 

26 

81 

81 


Kheree w „ 


Jniua „ 

Freabad . 

Bafo4cb ,, 

Gondah . . .. 

} 81 

» 

K 

23 

Bor Bauiu.lt „ 

Boy Bsrafflj .. . 






" ”, 

} 11 

SO 

so 

23 


Nbibudim 


FHtrtTBBBGURG 


T7ppjib Godavbba 


Nagpm*e 

Bhuudara 

than do 

Wurrlnh 

Bala ghat 

Jnbl>uli>oTo 

S« vigor 

Dumoli «. 

Mundlu 

8 eonco 

Baitool 

iHoBhungabRd 

vlilndwaia 

Nuraiugpore 

Nimai 

Raopore 

Belaapom 

auuibulporo 

Sei oncha 


MADRAS 
JZtcf and Oko lum O f owl tr) the etafil* food 


Northern Suction. 


Gary am 
VizagapHtam 
Oodavery 
Kistna 
Nelloro ., 
I'nddapah 
Belluiy 
Kumool „ 

Madras 
North Arcol 
South Arcot 
Tanj ore 
Triohmopoly 
Madnrn 
Tlnnevcllv 
Gomibatorc 
Neil^hon-iooP 
Salem 

South Ganara 

____Malabar _ 

BOMBAY I'iih-s !■: N ' 

B eirut, ■■i. 1 J • ■* ’iaphi 

NoBXHBEjr Dmsiox"" Ahmedabad ,. , 
Kaira,. . , 

Surat , , 

Tatmah 
Poonah . 
AhmoduupRiii 
R.iludu'itv ,, 

KiShik-la-r;. 
Bolgaum 
Dbarwar ,. 
Sattaru,, 

Oarwnr 
Kurmohee 
iHydorabad . 
'Sukkur . , 


OBDED DlBTBICTtl 


East Sextbe 


Sauveby. 

SoUTHBBtr Sectiok. 


WestObbtbb 


West 


Soutbbbb Division 


Sjbdh 


Abakan. 


Pieu, 


Tivamni 


Arakttn „ 

Ramroo ,, ,. 
Santkway .. ,, 
[Northern Arokan 
Rangoon ,, 
BasMin ,, .. „ 
Myanounjj ,, .. 

[Promo. 

Tounghoo ,, 
Amheret ,, 
Tavoy *4 t , 
Mergtu , f 
Shevogyeon ,, 


241 

294 

214 

304 

305 
382 
370 
392 
42J 
2(5 
236 
236 
244 
847 
409 
357 
633 

3(3 

jm 

Htce 


R« 4 

3} 


1* i 

ill 

a* i 
at I 
at 
at 
at 


RnjwIpoJiKnid of SB lbs 
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THE PUBLIC REVENUE AMD EXPENDITURE. 


Revenue end Expenditure of the Government of India for the first nine month# of the year 1870-71, as cotppared with the 

corresponding period of 1889-70. 


Revenues and Receipts. 


April to 

I NoTiaW. 


lend Revenue ...... il,886,tn0a 

Tribute*, 4c., from Native 

States. 469,440 

Forest. 876,288 

Excite on Spirits and Drugs 1,628,767 

AsssesBed Taxes.. 6881776 

...1,666,648 

JW*.*.4,164,140 

.* * ■ fit09& J.25 

gw . 1,673)408 

PoetOffloe.. dgg’esS 

Telegranh . . K? 

Lew and 3 ustioe, .. WlSiS 

H®^? 8 .-. 201,162 

. 188.126 

Education . 69!l60 

if. 4 *"* 4 . 267,899 

Miscellaneous,..... 596,342 


AjuUto 
Nor. 1670, 


12,878,230aj 41,830 


680,196 

247,164 

1,783,006 

1,404,103!) 

1,640484 

4,466,221 

6,990,752 

666,068 

27,079 


Expenditure. 


April tot 
Dec. IMS. 


DeSHwi 


177,028 

1,889,600 

191,708 

174,067 

49,262 

222,710 

486,282 


132,434 

40,126 

1,141,662 


... , Intereston Funded andUn- 

I fknded Debt ...1,981,168 2,108,987 

... ( Interest on Servioe Ponds 

29,069/ and other Accounts.. 882,664 849,441 

... ! Hefandeand Drawbacks... 267,697* 268449* 

... { Land Revenue .1,688,230 1,868,216 

••• ) Forest. 208,986 272,068 

1 Excise on Spirits and Drug* 177,173 22s,670 

4,878, Assessed Taxes. 28,804 82,468 

1,007,960. Customs. 136,886 188,788 

B6,25*( Salt . 291,424 273,772 

... Opium. 14P1 947 1,706,309 

• •• , Stomps . 7". 42,784 

••• ' Mint. 04,880 44,210 

0/M Post Offioe.. 488,603 478,174 

... Telegraph . 292,898 280,770 

9,908 Administration... 868,486 844,688 

36,189 Minor Departments. 157,669 148,441 

160,110 Law and Justice . 8,111,814 (2,176,800 

Polioe.1,789,673 1,667,404 


Marine... 312,602 

Education . 464,610 

Eoolesiastioal. 119,396 

Medical Services . 836,982 

Stationery and Printing ... 179,886 

Political Agenoies.. 284,362 

Allowances, Ac, under 
Treaties & Engagements.' 949,122 
Miscellaneous,,,. 484,867 


Superannuation, &c., Al¬ 
lowances. 494,076 628,988 29,918 


Total..81,444,084,82,986,939 2,643,616 1,361,710 

Prom 

April to Nov. only. 

Army Miscellaneous,.. 603,296 650,405 ... 62,690 

Miscellaneous 4 

„ ... Rooeipts.., 95,385 88,883 6,502 

£F*iL° Railway Ex- 

-T"** change,Gain 296,246 82,786 ... 208,460 

Ordinary. 8 totT Rile... 

ways Traffic 

J Receipts. 6,690 8,648 ... 3,147 

Do. Extraordinary do 

Capital Aocount . 8,876 2,875 


Total.16,122,07210,308,372 724,278 637,978 

Prom Nuvem- 
April to ber only. 

. 8,829,0857,811,341 ... 617,694 


Total Revenues ...£82,446,649. ...74,480 2,646,490 1,617,709 


5Public Works 8,604,809 2,218,624 
Ra i 1 w a y s 

Public Guaranteed. 44,141 66,019 

Works -{lieitoey **- 

oSs,- ssrtst ‘ nm wx 

.ways . 2,786 4,966 

Do. Extraordinary—Irri- 
gation, Ac. 699,281 416,496 


,1,386,686 


State Railways.j 19,107 148,684 124,427) ... 

Total Expenditure.. .£ 28,933,90827,042,646 661,768 2,768,120 


a Includes Irriindou seosipta In the Public Works Department up to Novem- * Includes Refunds in the Military and Public Works Department up to 
ber only. Sovembcr only. 

lb) Includes Income Tax roaliwd in the Military and Public Works Department* 
up to November only* 
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THE INDIAN ECONOMIST. 


Statement Stowing tlte Amount «f eaeb kind of Currency 'Nats* of Hie Bombay Can** in circulation on Hie 
, , \ 28th day of Febmiy 1871. ^ », 



Denomination of Notes. 


JO 8*. Value. *0 Rs. Value. 50 8s. Value. 100 Rs. Value. I 600 Rs. Value. 1,000 Rs. Value. 


Total Value. 


ICtfa December... 27,82,760 
Slat December... 27,12,650 


16,02,600 

14,75,060 


20:79,100 

20,22,000 


65,77,700 

64,09,300 


22,46,600 

22,61,000 


2,69,69,000 

2,71,76,000 


4,11,47,660 

4,10,66,010 


22nd February .. 26,83,030 
28th February... 26,37,490 


14,20,620 

13,94,200 


20,77,100 

21,30,360 


61,41,200 

40,97,800 


19,21,000 

1947,000 


344,63,000 4,47,06,960 

8,19,70,000 4,60,46,840 


Statement of the amount of Indian Government Currency Notes in Circulation of the amount of Coin and Bullion 
Reserve, and of the Government Securities held by the Department of Issue of Indian Paper Currency. 


Circles of Issue. 


Balance of Retired by Currency Silver 
Issno other Offices Notes in Coin 

Account. of Issue, circulation. Reserve 


Silver | Gold j Reserve in j 

Bullion Bullion 'Government! Total 

Reserve. ! Rosorvc , Soouritioa. . Reserve. 


81st Jan., 1871.... Calcutta .. 
Ditto ... Madras 

Ditto Bombay 

Ditto ...Allahabad .. 
Ditto ...Lahore 
Ditto Calicut 

Ditto .. Trichmopoly 

Ditto ... Vuagupatom 

Ditto . Nugporo ... 

Ditto .. .|Kurnu'hee .., 

Ditto ...lAkola 


3,98,17,870 1,67,020 3,91,50,850 *1,26,86,796 86,08,488 

1,00,12,(110 10,69,180 89,43,480 67,48.31G| ... i 

4,38,R3,460 46,99,220 3,91,8-1,210 2,07,87,288 16,16,871 

94,40.110! 28,09,900 05,70,150 72,32,009 

67,89,3801 81,03,190 30,36,190 84,35,783 

16,27,870 6,54,410 9,73,460 13,11,161 

21,09,480 17,00,430 4,03,060 17,86,891 

6,45,340 2,01,330 3,44,010 8,17,821 

34,81,080 1,00,300 32,80,780 27,38,898' 

47,32,290 22,36,980 24,90,310 41,97,464 

26,83,930 1,18,730 25,05,200' 16,01,780, 


8,12,486 1,42,42,281! 

I 17,28,404! 

1,81,48,861 
| 11,03,291 

! 7,00,037 

... , I 1,00,069; 

; 1,(«,069| 

1,00,069 
... 6,47,902 

I 6,00,106! 


8,07,50,010 

71,70,720 

4,16,52,470 

83.35.960 
61,36,820 
14,11,280 

18.80.960 
4,17,880 

32,86,800 

40,97,580 

16,01,580 


12,44,78,920 1,69,25,760 10,76,53,170 8,98,44,807! 61,23,859 3,12,405 8,22,72,009 10,70,53,170 


July.. 

August ... 
September 
October ... 
November 
December 


Silver received and coined in the Minth ot Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 1870-71. 


Bullion or Coin received 
dminj; the month 
valued in Rupees. 

Govt. 

Merchants. 

1,201 
60,5GB 
39,102 
8,487 
620 
2,GOO 

2,722 

2,020 

8,28,446 

2,12,373 

59,349 

1,81,929 


during the. 


9,30,351 


valued in Rupees. during the 

,-—•— month vain- 

Govt. Merchants, ed in Rupees. 


during the laud m Rupees. 

month vain- - — j- 

rl in Rupees. Govt. Merc) 


ipoes. i during the 

- • {mouth valu- 

Mei'chants. od m Rupees 


40,624 

8,211 

1,41,601 


1,03,658 

43,631 

49,666 

1,09,248 

92,117 

1,61,511 


20,61,676 

11,23,586 

3,28,585 

1,53,626 


Cash Balanohs in the Government Trlahmues in India, 1870-71 contrasted with previous Years. 






July. AuguBt. j October. November. | Dooembcr. i Jam 1871. 


Rs 

1,62,43,615 
1,23,40,473 
28,44 725 
2,39,09,420 
62,19,012 
1,17,81,232 
8,05,03,256 

63,53,100 
3,07,95,345 


14,00,60,689 


11 M 82 , 


10,94,54,806 


R« 

1,36,15,805 

1,12,23,907 

32,10,150 

2,14,98,002 

53,75,019 

1,08.05,905 

2,36,10,012 

61,63,058 

2,75,09,862 


12,29,02,706 


9,63,10,342 


10,02,40,204 


Rs 

1,47,65,873 

1,28,20,478 

41,59.8-19 

1,52,00,179 

30,55,325 

83,31,333 

1,83,78,048 

66,31,606 

2,43,76,467 


Rs , 

1.83,69,723 
1,21,74,892 
30,46,337 
1,96,74,077 
47,42,276 
92,46,874 
1,88,67,631 
66,62,447 
2,66,60,416 


Rs 

1,99,80,320 
1,38,42,356 
31,82,587 
2 34,78.308 
ill 

,1,11,23,599 
1,79,41,564 
61,08,780 
2,09,70,118 


10,73,16,838 11,76,13,372 


730,69,348 


7,15,22,402 


7,04,14,121 8,14,11,662 


Rs * 
2,84,18,697 
1,75,89,650 
21,54,993 
2,66,91,040 

65,27,100 
1,11,97,672 
2,36,81,051 
78,77,193 
2,85,64,842 


12,84,78,346 16,27,03,488 


8,01.82,366 | 87,68,610. 


077,02,961 11,83,90,970 
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Quotation* 


i Stunts 

4, .. 

JHU*. wm oo«<fttM«¥ A. .. 
Ditto *■ W*W .. 

^IStSSsSir&i^.. •: 
SKf'Uxsli 


AfuttOOrie AMfstM-J* 
MfM»w* <#/* 
Owtt## Cn«#5 A 


/arfta , 

Set'otee, Ur* ''ted 


Pun**utr*ank, Limited 

Umov. 8*i BwnkfApaJ 
Uni ted Bonk qf India,, 

COMUKMUi. COMPANIES. 

Bwi’MmWl (W 0#., Inn i ted ,, 
Ditto ditto 

Berwul Coal Co , Limited , 
Bonded Jf’m t ho use ,, 

9t union'* Pm* Co., Limited .. 
Bwniiww Store to t limited ,, 
Calcutta Booking Co , limited. 

Ditto Nero i Shares 
Ptlhi Railway Co. .. ,. 

Lastei w Bengal Indigo Co .. 
Castern Bengal Railway 
Hostel n Steam Tag Co , Limited 
Bast India Rmlmiy Co. 

Mqiutable (out Vo*, Limited 
(looser# Colton Mills Co., .. 

Go*ire) w<j to , Limited .. 

Ditto i Shau.. 

Gi eat Baste >*» Hotel Co * 

/;•)•■>'4 Dock'.vn Cv , Limited . 

/.•‘hi (rl*H'lW £ -V Co 
Ihtto ditto, 1 #r 

7>/«o ditto, J 

landing and Skipping Co 
Nasmyth'a Pat Press Co. 

Oriental Gas Co , 

Ditto (Caninhittcny) 

Oudh and Rohitinind Hal heat/ 
Pott Canning Land Co . 

Punjab P ••* • 

R Soott ti.’-.s - A ( , 
fit hoot Indigo Limited 

Tpa Companies 

l mi hi Tia Company 
Bengal Tea Co. Limited 
Ditto f Conti ibotoiy) 

Htviauth Tea Co , Limited 
Ditto (Conti tbutoiyj 
(eutml Caohar Ten (o 
Dehing Tea Co Limited 
Deh) <) Boon 7 so Co lunik*/ 
Burning Tea Co, Limited 
Eastern Cavhat Tea Co 
Bast India Tea Co , Limited 
Jellalpoi s Cachui Tea Co 
f ~ ; ■“ ■ . uted 

Xurseong and Daueehng Tea Co 
Ditto f «i 

Kntlal Tea to.. Limited .. 
Layer Assam Teh Co,, Limited.. 
Monacherra Tea Co*. Waited 
Moran Tea Co., Limited 
Jfn eUientitytt Tea Co., Limited 
Mutt nek Teft Ot> , Limited 
Seta Golah Ghat JV« Co 
Api trilt tnat Tea Co. 

Punk abate* Tea Co , Limited 
Soom Jea Cm, Limited 
Tuckvar Tea Co., limited 
Upper Assam Tea Co , Limited 
Victoria Tea Co , Limited 


«8 n, c 
4(6 

100 B p e 
KWO type 

m *»,<•. 

•0 8 jo a* 

60 « p i 

MO \\p. c 

100 fl j, c 
£IH 2i y. c 
100 nil 
100 \ p o 

M0 9 p t 
100 4 pc 
100 5 p c 


1000 nil 

200 nil 

1(W 4 u 

MO 20 p 

IOC 4 p 

l« 5 P 

7<K m l 

86< ml 

21B-2-10 *1 p 

11* nil 


1000 3 p 
BOO 2 p 
230 3 p 

100 7 p 


£1 H ?’ 
£10 21 v 
1400 nil 
&SO 21 p 
260 H p 


UK) 1 0 ;> 


JOO 1 , 


1*> ml 

MO u p 
im I,i 

m ml 

aso j r 

aoo a p 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON. 


Agra Bank . *. t J 

Bank (if Bengal . | 

Bank qf Bombay (Mem) . f 

, Bee issue 

Bank qf Modi at m 

(haitsrcd Mercantile tf 1 , L and 


1990 1300-1300 China 
SO j n hiii tered £k. qf I & C. 

20 « 25 " * *T ...i /India 


20 a 25 
« a 02 
240 a no 
126 a 140 
lOd a 109 
tN liqdn 
BO a 80 


300 a 400 
80 a 82 
1M0 a 1460 
# « 486 


248 o 2W> 
220 a 2221 
2 8 « 210 
1240 a 1300 
162 « 10 ^ 


m a 350 
170 a 176 
80 a 02* 
a 49 
700 a 
03 ci 70 
H a H 
100 

270 « -so r. 

228 a 2}0 
210 a 23f> 
m a Si* 



PstalBp. UrtDlt’d. 

-tut -jarar ~*r 

all tit** et , . J§ 

all ttfr. et 

all £S. * 0011 

all ISjns et 


Bau-wiy Coupast ieb 

r r I P M Co Consolidated Stool 
Do New £20 shares 
ombag £ if- C I. It Co 
Do New ekaree 

Land Com>anuib 

Blph i»»tone Land ,. 

Ditto New Im* 

Frtre Land . 

Mazagon Land and S 
Port Canning 
-olaba Company 

PfcKKS CVurPANriN 
Akbar Cotton JV«* Co 
llbert Press Company Xurrachoe 
Vesundra Press Co 
Ajolio Press Co. 

Bombay Press Co 
Ditto (New) 

( olaba Pres* Co , 

Eant India Press Co ,. 

Fort Pi ess Co ., 

Fi m/yee Cotrasjee Pres* 
j Hydi a«/if Press Co. 

, JT» < rachee Pi ess Co 
• Mifusstl Press \ G Co 
Prmci of Wales Pi ss Co 
1 ictoi i« Pi ess, Modi as 

Sptnnino 4 Wkavino Cob 
Albert Mill1 Company 
Allut ice Spinning Co 
Bonbay 
Bowi lay United 
Broach Mills 

Do New , 

r . •*. >_ inning 


£J0 218*9-0 

5>o n-1-3 

JO^ 1 00‘ 

18 X90*5-1 


160 I2t°°0 

200 2,000 


22f> \M < loch/ei i 

s.. - r ' ■ '• 


Niiippik© Company 
Embay Shtmnng Co. ,, 
Mibcpllanbovs 
M hnuics’ Building Co 
Km »lichee Landing and Shipping Co, 1 
1 1 uhn andCmpaag 


BANKS AND COMPANIES IN LIQUIDATION. 


Date of NuiBbtr (mount, 

Liquids ..of i™ d °™ outre- 


200 a 270 

nominal 

nominal. 

80 d 62 

12 a 43 

nbminat 
20 a 22 

nominal 


Haul of Bombay 

711 it gf Chma 

Bo 1 bay Presidency Bank 

Bombay 7 and £ Associaiw i 

B1 oka s' liani lug Co 

( antral Bank 

fast India Bank 

l it an Peninenth Btrnk. 

Royal Bank of India 
Old Finaneial 

CtlMPANIi^ 

Back Bay J ?eoWmutian Cn 
Bombay, and Bengal S $ 

1 irtona Spinning Co 


Bank Bills, at 6 tuoul/w’tight . l-llto 

Do at 8 months' eight ,, , \ ioj 

DO* on dewwd, ditto .. „ 1-Xui 

CndU 1IUU (U1 CtmJ „„kt .. ill) 

itocvaKitbri JWI**4 S tip* . U-ifo 

BAN* RATE OP DIBOOTOT 

per ceai 

V KO««f oh iViuiL- mu) IVomi .. i q ) 

mm MAwpfafae tfXwtfSmto." .. 4 f» U 

let. m Loom ox Sworffj ef Chm. Pogtr.,.., .... i| 

OOV*8»I*N1 MtoUBITHSS 

CitMurtTu. Bon 

,, .. , tjg, jj 

Rn^ftot.. , .. .» .. MU 111 

+**#>•*««?. (PMk .. 1071 JO 

1* »*»V AUnturr Vmu . . ui, yj 

i® y«w» **■ ifo. imi jo 

M do. </». iru io 

sir per reef i«,m J» | 


Calcutta. 

>. if. 

Ml foil 1H 
1 11} 
l-lol 
111) 

IM fo 111 OH) 


U3K7 . 

Overland Steamers 
level pool via Suez Canal 

(Steamer Colton 
China < „ Opium 

1 SaUing Ship* 
Calcutta Salt . , 

Calcutta to Bombay » . 

Mauritius . *, ■« >r> 


Per LioerpdeL— 

Iron ship*. *. 

Wooden mig* 

For London.— 

Cotton q* ^ 

Seeds 

P. A O. Steamer 1 * . , 
Stnmr ( 

Cotton-* 8t#am*r , 

O/ifffm Stpmrwr Hong Xemy 


_ I 5 1 1 5 tm 1 1,400 V 


THE FREIGHT MARKET. 

CALCUTTA 

ton ... £2 0s. Od. \ 

«» £J 0* Od. to £316s Od. I , 

As 4.2 V e. Od. \ 

{Don Ships Colton £1 12# 6 d to £1 17*. 9d I 

J Wooden Skips . W I '# Od. to £1 lie, Od, 

*1 Myrabolans di Coir bdls . £1 6# M to £0 12*. fld, 

l Seeds £' 15#. 0d. to &l Os. 0d, V per to 

t Cotton £3 (k 0d, to £2 1 s. Nominal \ 

Cojfke . . Nominal . 

learners .. . £\ 10#. 0<?. to £6 0s. Od 

via Suez Canal £3 fa. 0 d* 

(Steamer Cotton . , X* 0 per bale { 

i u (fri**. * i#. 88 to 60per ohest. J 

iSaitUtg Ships . ^ Nominal 

, * n £e. 2 0^800 

bag . . i . . , Rs. 13 <t»14 and Calo%tta Port ekwrgee 

*. * .w * cr., , * 8 art«M. per bog nominal. 

BOMBAY. 


,41 IV. M. 

..41 t». M. 

. .&) t». <JL la l-li-o 

„4S UI 0 »0 (HU-* 














THU INDI A# £C0N0MIST. 


March 19, tiff. 


I 


INDIAN BECUamBS,-LONDON. 


1% 


too 


too 


Imu* 'Uttim.i*. 


Bomtw, Borod. and OmO 
tnllndu (ftak (prist.)> 
Ditto aw, do, (Hitlk jnu| 

Bootorn Bnuai teas. t p. ct 
Sut Iodimn (gumop ct.)...., 
<H md. Pcniatalo nr. «p. ct )| 
Ditto, New (goo.1 p ct) 
Ditto, Now (gum * p ot) 
Cmromtto (L), gam. Ip o. 
Ditto, ditto lotted at Ma pm 
’>:«o, 4 par o d»b.,tk 
Gt. Soofli oflndlm (g S p o) 
Ditto (41 per cent) . 

'— —a- Ipwoeot) 
par oont) 

_ . .per oOnt) 

Ditto 

Owd* A Unhllkt u Ol (dip. oU)i 
Ditto, ahwoTStto 1 

Ditto ditto ditto 
Ditto Wnttriss 

fe&j&s&nv.i 

pitta, ditto loiMt. 6 p. o) 
9itto, Pnohnui atm. t p o 
Do. Ind. at. Flo (g * p c 


Ditto Wipe 

Ditto, jot p 

Ditto, Mp 



ioi to in 

101 to ia*i 
ioi to 1(» 


Claming Prtcoa 
Fobramry *. 


lOt to 10 
partolpmm 

lot to 104 
loot to not 
loo to 100 


to l» 
to 11 

to 1014 


pram. 


par. to I pros. 
m to * 
lot to 104 
to to US 
lOt to 104 
M to OS 
0* to 94 

101 to 10* 
par to 1 prem. 


10! to 10* 
101 to 101 


101 to 102 


tmu* Oort, aiemutm 


April 1874 


July 1000 
Oct 1080 


1 perflout 

_ . r Aoooont 

Ditto 0 per Cent 

Ditto 4 per Cent 
India Xnfftoed Paper 4 per Cent 

Ditto fi per Cent Jan 1672 

S tto fiftjwr Cent May 1679 

tfco 5 per cent. Rupee Dehem 1872 
Ditto ditto 1877 

India Debsntures, 5 per Gent Aug 1873 
. jjggCent fi.ooo 


10 

10 

80 

sa 

80 

80 

100 


n 

all 

£\ J 

10 ! 


an 


MlSCLLA* OV 8 


all Bombay Gas (Limited) 

4 Ditto New 
10 Ceylon Co, Limited 
A Ditto. A Shares 
7 Hast India Land Credit and] 
Finance (Limited) 

M0| Madras Irrigation k Canal 
(guar finer cent by the 
Indian Government 
Nurbudda Goal and Iron (Ld) 
Oriental Qas (Limited) 1 
Ditto New 

P and O Steam Company 
PittOy NeWj lW ^ 


Closing Prices 
January 88 


804* to SOfit 

110 * to 110ft 

1011 to 102* 
90 to 90* 
98* to 99* 
108 to 106* 
90 to 92 
107 

108* to 108* 
27s prem 


Closing Pncos, 
January 86 


6* to 7 
1# to If 
4 to 3* (Us 
8* to 3 dis 

6 to 0 <lis 

100 to 102 

1/10 die tol/16prem| 

prem 

8 to 2 dis 


i/ieais toi 
7| to 8* 

I to 1* r 
4fi to 47 


Closing Prioes 
February 2. 


204* to 205* 

110* to 110* 
108 


108 to 108* 
SO to 92 
107 
103| 

_27s prem 


Closing Prices, 
February 2 


/ ID CUB Ull 

7* to 8* 
n t«o iji 
46 to 47 


Jonrt Stock Bax at. 


Agra Limited, A 
Do, do B 
Char of India, Aon, A China. 
Chartered Mer of India,! 

London end China ) 

Kng Soot, and Aust Chart 
Lund Mort. Bank of India, Ld. 1 
Do A per cent Debentures! 
1664 for 80 years ) 

Oriental Bank Corporation 


Closing Prices, 
January 88. 


8 to 8* 

18* to 14* 
20 to 88 
16* to 17* 


to 8* dis. 
to 66 
to 43 


Closing Prices, 
February 2 


6* to 9 
14 to 16 
21 to 23 
16* to 17* 

9* to 3* dis. 
83 to 86 
41* to 42* 


INDIAN BAILWAY DEBENTURES. f 

Principal and Interest Guaranteed by the Secretary of State for India in Council. 


Capital 


£287,595 

881,700 

100,006 

1,292,400 

1,800,800 

1 , 000,000 

440,000 

i,w£ooo 

1,074,410 

1TM00 

100,000 

9l8,8a> 

499*800 

89*000 


1 

* 

COKPAJTT 

Closing Prioes, 
January 20. 

a 


10* to 104 


HE to i<tt 


Ditto ditto 


Ditto ditto 

98 to 100 

a 

i 

1 

ma to lio 

• 

Ditto 

id* to lid 

41 

Ditto* J 

80 to 1*1 

ri 

Ditto* 

W to 100 

fi 

Eastern Bengal 

H» to 1*» 

6 

Great Indian Peninsula 

J60 to lfa» 

5 

Ditto ditto 

ldi to 104 

*« 

4* 

A^oUodi. 

Vdl told, 

98 to 100 

$ 

VaMi , , . 

10, to 1*4 

fi 

fi 

OuM*BoU>kdiid(la) 

IdRirBB 


Closing Prices, 
February 1. 


102 to 104 

108 to 184 

98 to 100 

1«6 to no 
108 to no 

99 to ioi 
98 to 106 

W0 to 102 
100 to 108 
m to 104 


101 


to Iffi 
to 196 

la 1«4 

to 144 

10p *0 MI 


Foreign 

SUtwn 




' “ '' A* tt*. M> 


f t4«ll iV.WW * 14 •'«4t . . l 

t » »«»*♦« 

T, EXCHANGE. 

Banks Drawing rake* cm Calcutta....WWMteys* sight- to 


6* to 7 
l* to t* prem 
Si to 8* dis 
3* to 3 die 

0 to 6 dis 

100 to 102 

1/18 dis to 1/16 prem 

prem 

3* to 2* dis 



JOSEPH Oil LOTT’S , 

" CELEBRATE*! 

STEEL PEHi * m 

BOLD 

BT ALL DEALERS THBOUGHOOT WOpgiU 




EitabUthod in 1880. 

C. LAZARUS ft Co., CALCUTTA 

(Incorporated with Bhtnrvsood $r Co.) * , 

/CABINET MAKERS, Upholsterer*, BflBard and Bagatelle 
rablo Manuiacturerg, l 1 * .nnninimmi.. tn vttd FtMHmiw it. 
JjUjht Hon'Me EARL OF MATl 


i41», and to B* Royml Highnun __ __ _ 

O-.C.I Importer., Ap^lww, JOoan Bad lenfl^Agsnw, 


,T, 


Oontraotorm, M 58 , 


, Bentfaok Itreot, Oateutt* 


A' 


SOLS AGENTS IN INDIA FOR SEDUtVS WETENT 
BRIDGES. 

L AZARU S & Co, sensible of tbs very liberal support expended 
to their Establishment during the peat fifty ytart, desire on 


c 


respect to maintain that uniform excellence 'of workmanship, oogibmed wu£ 
economic charges, with which their establishment has hitherto been identified 

bTlU ARD^T ABLIE8 , 

C . LAZARUS & Co., ae Mauufacturem, invite particular at¬ 
tention to their large stock of foil-rise Billiard Tables, the 
cushions of abich are constructed on at entirely new principle, si toiler to those 
supplied by C L and to and now in use at the Bengal Club, and in tmoet of the 
duos and Messes of the three Presidencies 


/CONSEQUENT on the numerous applications that C. 

LAZARUS & Co , have lately had from partiee residing at a 

distance from Calcutta to have the r B lliard Tables re-cushioned on 43, L A 


Ditto 


on Bombay.. 


cm band, which can be fitted to any Table, the accurate Cength i 
elate Bed only being required 

Up-country Mosses and Clubs can, by thus securing a spare met of Cushions, 
ensure the constant use or the Table—a desideratum C L and Co *&re satisfied 
they will not be slow to appreciate, as the inconvenience .hitherto felt by the 
Table being unavailable for play during such time as the old Cu^hifins are under 
repair, has teen admittedly very great 

JAQUE8’, BURROUGHES’, WATT 8 & THURSTON’S 
BILLIARD A POOL BALLS, 

Billiard cloth, cues, Billiard and Pool Marking boards. Tips, Chalk, India 
rubber Strips for cushions and every requisite for the Billiard Table. BilUard 
cushions renovated Billiard Tables repaired and re-cushioned on iheir new 
principle, thereby making an old table ae good as new 

B B B 

In accordance with their established practice of introducing novelties to the 
Indian public, C Lazarus & Co have pleasure in announcing that they havt 
made arrangements to supply the latest novelty in social and family amusement* 
by importing the popular B B B Tables The peculiarity of these is that on 
the on* table the favourite games of Billiards, Battue, and Baoatrlls may be 
played, thus affording a plttwng variety of amusement concentrated cm a single 
board at little more than the cost of one Anticipating that the demand for these 
tables will be * ' ’ “ ‘ “ 

terms, being c 
articles of evt . 
toad a fair trading prod 

CARR BHOTHi-RS, 

CIVIL, NAVAL, A«C NIUIAIV TAIL0B8. MB ClUSd IITTITTEM- 

17, CHURCH STREET, BOMHAt. ' 

48, Edgware Road, 4, Old GWJrt House, 

London 4kMA 




Waterproof OlothiDf 

Em Go da wry. 


F. HASLET k Co. 


Waterproof Military Ground Sheeja, 

Rboulatios Bin. . . * 

F MABLW * Co.. 


Patent Improved 

ALWATS IN STO& 


of 4 Km* 

r. HARLEY t Co. 


Improved Patent Tarpaulins. * 

PREPARED ON ENGLISH CANVAS-ONLY; guaranteed 
A Free {him Adheri-mesa either is Sup or Sain; finiebsd expmrn. 

* “.” .... ‘ ‘ ritton, rihlob 

Swiilap Our 
FMtVUUMn, 

tnoolmgriini 


In bat flh£«u. : no Tmwd matter 1m oud b) oar < 

„ „By DllAblfl, Md irm (X mil mponteesouriy cflmbOL_ 




m.is riotlt 

um Qjto brmulod . 

r, HAMJET * Co., Mttitn. Oolcmta. 


PUS® OXIDE Of WON PAINT." 


TOr- 

tlbriros 



«1F AND 
Mri E, I 8 N. 


In tk. awrk«t I« to pnnHtrlt 

E.»rrciatei,ACa 

























































the ■ mum mmomsT. 


tjHE- amus^ 


_ ■.Bmt&tt (Limited.) 

Awjfti IC«»U86- 





VOkiKty, Jtafe.. 


llfatatfer. Bank qfVjpf or India, (Limited.) 

Jf«n^er, Allahabad Bank. 

•*i- > i, J f sMwer fa Bmtinff* Bonk. 

... » ... Lom Oval. Memogsr, Delhi A London Bank 

,« ... 3wiKlyH‘, JMa Bank Corporation, 

ii U+ammkmtOd Serirto* Bank 

'.'•a in 

Wiliam Moir, &«», M.B-, Civil Surgeon, Meerut. 

9BMRMY, 

I>. Lanoaltor, Esq. 

y*Ji Gtmpan&hrtKfQr&Ad towaisfa the end of I860, and has already received 
guhrtagtl^pewwiayrlKgttthe public* 

The ote&t far-whion it vrfe established with a fall direction in India was to 
ueore dhe Indian public against a repetition of such heavy loosen m have 
radiantly been siiateined by the collapse or roriain Aaf.unuu'c Offices ».n Kurland, 
where tae entire management of those h-.ftiriiion* whs h-cauid- 
flfcewWIy.—To entire absolute security. the fund** of rhe cumpar.v on* 
invested onfy m Government wcunttaH The cvranenj !h strictly prohibited 
from making'advance* on house sir landed property *>r i::i stocks, share* ov 
obligations of any dncipiMiy whatever, though such advances are usually 
extensively; made by other Astiuance companies* 

Bolide* axe granted for whole nfe either with or without j«mi-■ pi«-..d'in the 
proflto-of the company according to iho scale of premium hK.vv i l \ the as¬ 
sured. 4 Policies are also granted for short terms from one to ten years at 
moderate rates 

The. Pramtol Form is simple in its terms and the condition* of the 
pof-ieit r# are liberal, all mt necessary reetrictio hr had»g ben removed • 

The rates itf premium ore made as moderate as is consistent with complete 
stcurify ofUie assured. 

Aitcantngsscf Assurance. -It secures by n small month!' . iK'if.f hah’ a«’y 
or yearly giving a provision for widows and children. r ufl’.rd* .'r.j* 
mukmg a «euleuiom prioi to marriuse 1: punUr- perwins t»> raise lrr.vcy on 
lite in retests. Ii amxom* bums i.f uutti*y « ftif'vwil -m iHirur* c-milng •>! >uru. It 
enables doki^xrs m rvcni of death to w«.i»Pv il.uir m-Lfcnra ibn# saving the bor¬ 
rowers' nioi'city ft- >ra chrir.s iir.-i s-.'Wjc* from 

A-h-h:.*' :: a n-". v: '■ i - *.- .w..«i ■* 0 «i ■ 

F*."d. !■■!■ . t!u? cbin *J '.lie ■ r 
the i- *•••. *•?•. ihi* I otiC^.t . «:■ i 
ii «».'.■ < :;i»Wn S' *i Trt l*c ir.a .•* ■ •• :. 

r.i- s ■ I'r-cf.-a. -a .?*. : h->i 

,< '• 4j .v 'i.: ■: • «•., »■. *:. : <i ;■ ■. I'.K Au«: tn ■ i ■ i'.< !*i 

, ANNUAIi PREMIUMS- ^ 

Required for an aasumnee of iRs. 1.600 for the whole term of life. 


v ii : it.i.e*- h.T 1 ir:e a i. 

;.ii !. v r*Ai* i i •■.(» -tm" (.* -i». m* - .' 

«... .!./>•■ ■ 1^1. ..r. 


& i 
< ■ 


Oivimajis. 


! Without Profits. With Profits.. 


1 

Rs. 

As. 

R*». 

AS. 

.V Rh. 

As. 

: ««. 

As, 

20 i 

31 

0 

3fl 

IS : 

33 

11 

40 

8 

so * 

• 37 

ft 

42 

11 

U 

11 

17 

7 

40 f 

4fi 

13 

53 

3 1 

50 

IS 

57 

H 


«l 

-l 

HU 

in 

05 

7 

71 

6 

«o 1 

N8 

0 

103 

o 1 

Bt> 

0 

106 

0 


Miutasv akd Navat.. 
Without Profits. I With Profits. 


Meerut, 15th Novoml>or 1870. 


0. LANCASTER, 

Secretary. 

TM PORT ANT REDUCTION IN THE BATES OF 
1 FIBE INSUBANCE. 



NATIVE LIVES INSURED ON EQUAL TE RMS WITH EUROPEANS. 

ENGJ.ISH AS&OltANCE .COMPANY FIRE AND UP*. 

'Capita 1 t SOO,«(IO 

Hmu' 1 <iftirBA, I’lLliiiOTSt ■ Tlr.ild.-.g* n : *- , : , :ig,U' I. idr-i., vriir. 

hrli:.c! a-. J.".er| 1 nt-t *». i> A ,:r.. ^ Unuil,v.ur 

Av«ii>rp ( lb- FVMterov.’ ;, M«f‘> ■. .n... a:.d h.gi.lr^ 

I.—Moderate premiums. 

calenaar month’s grace allowed for renewal. 
lUi^Uii^nU provision for mm-furfeiture of Policies. 

JT 1 .—Pisefl surrender value after 8 year*. 

V.'-Freedom from unneceesary restrictions as to foreign reaidenee and 
travelling 

VJ.—r«(js*<itfi<rt«orreduction to Itoghsli rate* on return of the assured to 
fBurope. 

VII-—Military mei» holding civil Mppoliiin piiMi reduced n< cr.iimn r»iOB. 
VI33.—jRffMW per orit- of the {yutlui divn>u amoug the itM-urcd ai tliciAii.- 
1 - wpaUnc scale- 

IX.—No.partnerehlp liability whatsoever. 

X—Medical Uses and etampe paid far by the company unless the amount 
be less than Be- 2,§°w» 

XI -^0 charge far assignments. 

XU.■—HToiHipt' settl^neot of claims. 

. •' % ?*** l)«p«rt9ent. 

Owing to the company being free from oom>..nau«i., l-.cies an* granted, 
■covering property in all pert* of the Presidency, a*, ► ■rnr hi i ? ,V) juu w.. below 
the rates of Other ofllossis Bombay. 

Floating poUcies renewed sad. all reasosaftle clause* of other companies 
Adopted. OMms eeltied] 


, he-, apply to 

HILL, POLLOCK k Co., 
B ssBoon's.BuUdfage, Ettphniatoaae B ombay* _ Agents. 

esafix tJFlBB OFFICE.—ESTABLISHED IN ’ 1782, 
• Vnwim. - * 

The impottson. ctf thta wmpta^itniiaoMtms wlih tiu public mmt be 
frtt» eomtanKettetit, R hiu bwu ebb Ui mf V 
, - . WM* (nawftb*l>t»»tetfVe otfon CErp 

Tlt y2rSJa»rtw» to 

_felHto««. 

off the risks cwntaathbft * ... 

.Tb»MM aobttfiiSiM a<lw l(ehBMl, owt OiddBMM. efiMe, wd (odewss In 
BtabfcwfeoB* Gleele.'U.ve beei.brtely mutib redtMed. Pw*joul «» on maitiattan 
*tt»A|iUF^olbe*. A. 0. BMC* A CO.. 


tM> foil wftbeut.tlne-le Sill on Ut’jnirptietan 

l in Bomber and the Moftretll 
'.erUeharni* Swr ee tbcSMuro 


they continue to 


assubance -wotitit. 

A SnaosaOKur to lisdnui Booisty, EstnbUrtwd in 1839. 

*p*MI b ** Vo-i-H UM.V* liwWMIei MtlMMethq,. 
Hus 8mn nt VuMbU in » BnuMthtt 

B0M9 OF gmoTClU 

The Boo. W. B. Aftsrauror lArbtSb&at h Do.) 

W. Boon, Eeq. (Btnsy k 0 o,) 

H. 0?WuoBe»B, Keq. (gorbrniSmt BoUoltor:) 

The Bon. A. F. Show. (Fnery k Co.) 

A <X Valxx^ E.q (0. Shftiul A Co.) 

AffnilO M8UMIIXMIMER- 

W* H- Harbib, Bbq., m b. 

fiCKTARiES m mm*m 

Messrs- Assuthwot k Co. 

The chief ckiinuterisiie* qfthie facietg ore : 

Claims paid tmmviituMy after satisfimtury proof (f death. 

AnnuuucciaerrL .n' tlouio ui the Fort Saint thorp* Ga&tte, euftioient in the 
niM) of the uMMiilmni tv! the civil aad mllitarv services. 

Medipsi free paid tiy ihe nocioty o:» uli proiN*fiaM 
Mutual aesurtuico 

rolldSH far anrrai of veaii* issued ai r«liu*wl raws, without particijiacon in 

-nrduBCH. 

LVonsiiuiifc pa'Biih* l.a'!'yeuv'.y, .,i. W .liu.-.uir. and Ut July. 

Pulicles issiicil tier ui cliarpi I’**! sUt.-i.ti duty. 

ABBiinuH* «ui,v iur.«U.- in any r»ir' ■: \i.r world, so J sig ■ 
that the ongu.u; rate piemiuui -'..p.i'.b'-ou .u thv.r puluuev. 

Thi* m-xu-v **i*:rip fi.u.deu ori i!.v suuud M.r/ ■ . . r. r. iu u.N^arre, 
■iividue all it* sur;>i>iM-s a or ^su'uii '.litre-its t*. v I 1 ■*,- m* !m; 7. irsbri, 
Hiuongsi flic inemiieiv ..r lift: ;H«i«-j-! l (.i'ien» 1 by u«*d , i't. s- ,r *•. jn--:» and 
does nut work Tor u.o eienciii .*f u w j'sia-e pnipr:cta:'> '.'xir. 

The member* *i lL'.- Nta'tt'. c of a 1 . 1 , nr* i* w.i i hold p','.e:os c^f 
uMHuranoo, upiM -.ln!:r'*wr. lives, ( r :! c ..vi'r T .t t.'ii* d'.ra ■ :: kfhfe 

The D-rectors must ia* i< a »uh!Ut* t! Ms u-aa, n:i.i ii:*:..( ml i tIm *i.ru:'. vi*■. 
Tl.esociety’s ftuii* w * I ; ,v :r sevur.-.cs of the (i>.<(r M ii«rt . f 

India, rv in sci*nnt <m. I"** * ■ ■■ ‘■■•■I '■ g*:tnr.u*i' i by the tJ.urn.mem i.:" 

India, or by the He* re:»*iv ■ ■■.■ I:. 1 u m v.i.r 

A:: Invchtmeiib. h -:■ .! . ■■*, ; • s.:.v* •: -'ir.s: the f):n i .*u :■*>. 

Av.Tiual General Mset-it* *f iV l nn?i:*l.r..-s hi-: U , M at Maclist, i.^i ifc'v:'than 
!!!♦* 'imday id tin*n- • '* r V.--rI. »si*n v*«- 
A is irnnuai .i.idsi ». .*• ' '.v p - .«•:», and :i.i» of the 

a'l'i-iors •■’ibiL rv.i ir f'. Ai.iiun 1 iltivu 

ikI'j" n.-n le ■*> u i.'.i ■! . .VtMary, of all .*-<>ts and 
!:e\>i;itie«. Tiie wa: vi.‘ W iimdt up ** .*i: 31si Deomnit" ; i’*' N-, 

tAiumspaid on jioiieuui fur the tohnf it t k <_/ !tj. iw. » any pirrtwm qr foe peti-rltf 
,i'i iMwifti'flii’jf,' if- ■ ■i ,,, i ■' 1 ' ■ '*■ holders of nd /■Wl'lfi V. 

ii. t*‘ .h the e p j i '/■> i u.*ir ■ n- ‘ •, h-' exist top, r-tfeabt*• 

■■ *r , *r i '•» • ‘T-~b" * ij / j;, i1 e r 4 -, t 1 , mc.-h; -ju i, yu'-u-lictM. 

*i • .s--irii> •••ii.'.- :■« -i- :i ■ • srf* I-—, tlm 1 'ii.at-r.ii. .1 soriety 
JiriMi-;.. 1-4* -■ v■■ :■*.!■ r-c r " m «":r!'he hcnitm-.iation 
. . I*.';*, a. * "Mi'.* i. *■ eTt* si.- .ei: -;> •* I'-.wiaai* 

paid hair-yearly- 

For further piurUctUars', form* or propowtl, Ac., apply to 

AEBUTHNOT A CO. 

Mailroe, January 1870- Secretaries and Treasurers. 
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THE MILITARY EXPENDITURE OF INDIA, 


of troops Who coat fully two millions sterling , 2, that the total ex¬ 
penditure f or th e smeller force has increased by £1,445,064; 3, that 
by Sir H. Temple’s admission a good deal of the apparent increase 
ui England and diminution m India is really a more transfer of 
account, by the present payment in England of officers on furlough. 

As Sir R Temple intimates that, tho annual increase m the ex¬ 
penditure for European stores, averaging loi the last three years 
much more than double tbo amount spent for a larger army in # 
1802-63, i» partly dne to the mtioduotion Of new weapons, it would 
lie desirable to know whether tb» total amount for new rifles suppli¬ 
ed to India has accounted for, oi even approached, tbe excess of this 
expenditure in a single one of those years 

I am sorry to say that the annual Indian Amy expenditure 
appears to mo now ftilly three millions higher thau it ought to be, 
and I cannot oonoeive any justification for it —I remain, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

Q Balfour, Major-General. 

Loudon, April 11 1871 

The truth simply is that the traasfei of the Indian Army to 
tho control of tho Horse Guards—-the Amalgamation of the . 
*u nnos *ic it was called—has entailed upon the oountry an ex¬ 
penditure perfectly frightful To oxcito tho leader’s attention at 
l he outset, wo umto him to look at these figures — 

Tbo Indian Army(1S5SM)- -{^T 

- 388,356 

Tlio Indian Army (1871 72)- - O™' ..mm 

- 188,951 

Lew in (1671 72) by - — 99,405 

Thus the Indian Army at tho present niomont is loss than two 
thirds of its strength Wore the Mutiny • Now let us see tho 
< omparative cost of the two armies, before and after all these 
Horse Guards’ reforms — 


The following letter fiom Major Cteneiul Balfour to The Times, 
reaches us in the sot of preparing an appeal to tho Select 
Committee, upon the subject of which it treats— the Militaiy 
expenditure of the country. The Statistical Repmt<< which 
accompanies our present issue, gives a minute account of tin 
numerical strength of the army before tho Mutiny, and of the 
military expenditure of the Empire from 1834 down to tho 
present year. It also gives, as exact an account as wo are able to 
give, of the oost of the new Transport Service Tho disclosuie 
which these papers and statistics make is very startling , but 
first let us see General Balfour's letter — 


TO THE EDITO* or " THE rums " 

Sir,—As the letter of your Calcutta correspondent in The Times 
of yesterday give* world- wide currency to a statement in the Bud¬ 
get Speech of Sir Richard Temple that the oust of tho Indian Army 
has been reduced, and especially its oost m India, I hope you wifi 
allow me, M having been officially employed to control the expendi¬ 
ture for the Indian Amy, and being therefore conversant wuh the 
facts, to make a few oomthents on the Indian Finance Munster’s 
representations- 

The Budget statement is that the total expenditure for tbo army 
in India and England show* a decrease of £816,000, and that the ex 
penditsre in &tdia " is lei* than that of any year since tho Mutiny ” 
This Statement ignores the fact that the army expenditure, at the 
rates of oe*t established in the year 1862-63, ought to bo folly three 
millions starling lea* than it is, in consequence of the very largo re- 
Auction of English end Native troops that has been effeotod from that 
date. The actual expenditure has positively increased by about a 
million and a-hatfuinoe the year 1883,64, although since that year it 
has been relieved of the cost of It. >00 European troops, of tho 
HiaMwt Astringent, fox, md aught, therefore, to he more than three 
millions 1«« than its aotusi wiopnt, 

to K. Temple stye that the expenditure in India (£ 18 , 410 , 000 ) 
“is less then Quit at ear year emoe the Mutiny.” It is true that it 
fo Bomtaally £fvb j,m than file . expenditure of 1888-66," bat tins 
dWerenos «f £516 off’un expend!tuni of so many millions hardly 
warrants saeh a hdest,fofooe of the three foots-!, that this local 
redaotion of expenditure is dl these is to uhow for a local reduction 


Mil JTARY CHARGES UNME THE Otll BY 31 FM ( 288 , 001 ) MEN) 


ISM oi 
S 1 54 

54 55 

55 00 
60 07 


I nth h ii/toml Total 


£ JO K>"> 070 
1 » 027 4 ’0 
1UU2 m 
10 417,101) 
1V>1 <H> 


- £ 1 26^402 - £ 11,801 182 

- 1 HI 1 978 - 12 709 4»4 

M50 82] II,7 r >i 080 

1 672 717 — 12 000,126 

1 76 >,<11 11,816,465 


Mil II ARY CHARGES l NP] R Till HOUSE OPAMlS (189,000 MEN.) 

J ffii i h light ltd, Total 

(11 Mouths) 08 07 ~ 1.134I1.ISS -£ 3,831363 £ 10 '25 BJfl 

07 03 - 12,601 407 l.tW.MO 10101,388 

OS-DO - laosoroo J,380 "18 — 10,300 602 

•0-71 - 12 828 7.1 I.IW.MO 10 320,740 

70-71 - 12,032 800 - 3,017,201 — 10,301,000 

Thus the oost of the army when 288,000 strong, under tho 
East India Company, was £11,800,000 sterling a yeai, while the 
same army reduced to 189,000 men, costs under the manage¬ 
ment of tho Horse Guards £16,260,000 a yoai. Tho army has 
been reduced in strength by a-third of its entire numbers, while 
the cost hue been increased by nearly 50 per cent. An army of 
189,000 men under the old system woujd have coat, by simple 
ruto of three, £7,740,000 a year, while under tho now system it 
coats £16,260,000 A more astounding disclosure was sure¬ 
ly never made. It is true that European troops cost more 
than native ones, but the change m this respect is after all 
trifling. There are only 18,000 or 19,000 more Europeans now 
than there were under the old system, with 118,000 fewer native 
troops to provide for j and yet the cost of this reduced army is 
five millions a year more than the old foroe which it has sup- 
planted. 


The truth is that the India Office and the Horse Guards, being 
under neither check nor oontrol of any kind, spend whatever 
they please. Let the reader look at the cost of the new Trass- 
port Service, as he will find it at length in the Btottetmal 
Reporter, He will see that a service that used to oost the East 
India Company £70,000 a year, is now made to cost £500,000to 
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£600,000 a year, And the some extravagance characterizes every 
other item of the Homo expenditure. If we odd to the annual- 
expenditure for military purposes, the outlay of a million upon 
this transport fleet, and the millions more spent upon Ixu-raclgs 
sod other military works in the last four years, the total wilt 
not fall very far short of jfcTH,wO,000 sterling a year, of which 
nearly £4,000,0) 0 a year, upon one pretence or another, have 
been taken by the Home Government from Indian taxes for 
expenditure in England. Non look at the military expenditure 
of other nations for a moment— 


Humi» (Sll.Oiy* men) 
France <#•*,'» » „ ) 
Gomnny ( 33 >\i»o „ ) 


£ 17,00*,«V» e year i 

„ l».* no.onifl 'j 

„ »,ou t m „ 


Thus India, with an army of not more than 189,OOn men,, of 
which less than 70,ti00 are Europeans, is so administered, that 
this comparatively small force costs twice as much ka the Federal. 
Army ot Geruuuty, and alnmi the same auiouut as tho whole 
Huksuui army, which ir more thau four tiu.es it* strength. If 
ever there wo* a ease for sharp ami decisive reform, surely it is 
her*. Will the Select Committee deal with it in earnest, or 
simply glose it over p 


THE HOME DEPOTS. T£i 

* 

Com« important Official Papon upon, this subject appear in .mne 
Of the Bombay journals at the moment of our going to press. We V«- 
produce these pag ers further ok in our columns, but are obl iged to defer 
comment upon them until owr next issue.—Eli. 1. b.'j 

Tax call which India make* upon England in return for the ' 
wealth which ake confers, is merely the permission to employ 
and pay for the civilians and soldiers required for the public 
service, the same soldiers and civilians being but too glad to 
avail themselves of tho advantages which attend service in 
India. We have determined that the force required for the 
security of our Empire is 70,000 English soldiers, and the 
number of recruits required to supply the wear and tear of this 
force is reckoned at something under S.tioO a year. In other 
words, the sole demand which India makes upon England, in 
return far the wealth which she confers upon her, is permission 
to compete with other countries for the services of 6,000 of the 
ZOO to x60,(KiO emigrants who annually leave her shores to push 
their fortunes in other lands. Tins is the uxtout of “the strain," 
as it is called, upon England's resources i while in immediate and 
special return for it a splendid army r.i 7iu "o uu n trained, paid, 
and kept in uctivo discipline at ino tout Of India, is rttall time* 
available for the service of England, as was strikingly exem¬ 
pli lied in the Late Abyssinian War, the prosecution of winch 
reflected so much glory upon the national arms. Tho case 
is often misrepresented, and the prevalent idea at ljuiqe 
certainly is, or was, “ that England is oblig. d to maintain and 
pay for a large standing army m consequence of her possession 
of India." Thus the WeJmimkr beview three or for yews 
ago demanded: “ Are the people of England prepared to 
maintain seventy thousand men, tho greater proportion of all 
the armies Of the Kingdom, in permanent garrison m India f ”^ 
Such expressions impiy, as was pointed out at tho time, that' 
England hears the expense of maintaining an army for the use 
of India, whereas the truth is that India :* rnaii iuinli.g a vast 
army whioh, though paid by India, is available at any moment 
for the service of England. Of these troops, paid from the 
revenues of India, no less than in,Out), on the average, are 
stationed in the Home depots, and form a part of tho 
defsnoos of England at all limes. Now India is not merely 
required to pay for tbe transport of the troops both to and 
from India, but is made to j ay a consolkiatod charge of £10 ptr 
annum to the Horse Guarhs ior every frntish sohiior serving in 
the country upon the pretext that it is uoeessary to keep 
up these depots in England to maintain the force, This 
charge of late years has amounted to marly £7Gi',(iiiii a 
yew, and must be held to lw a most iii.warr,.iitabic unotion, 
whwi it ra remembered that those depots form an impu tai.t 
part of the garrison required for the defence of tha United 
Kingdom. Thus at the very time when the Colouels of the 
French army were threatening the nation with invasion (10511) 
on aooount of the Orsini plot, the Ministers and Tubliciste of 
England were oongratulatnig themselves upon the presence in 
England of some 80,000 to ilx.OOt) soldiers in depot, the cost of 
whom was being defrayed by the Indian tax-payer, on ' the ground 
that the regiuMMgfe to which th» men belonged ware serving in 
India. The pretext war true, Mu' the exaction was surely 
diegraoefrd. The Indian nnenuus, us anil be seen from the state¬ 
ments given befow . sore charged no lens a sum than £884,$*$ 
in 1809 on ooeouat of these depdts, and £629,883 in I860. 
Thus way the defence of the richest country ih the world 


shabbily devolved upon the very poorest. Matters einoa then 
seem to have gone from bad to worse. The European army 
. has been reduced from 100,000 men -to TOiOOO, while the charge 
on this depi'it aooount, instead of being reduced proportionately, 
Teem* every year in the shape Of nearly £700,096 in the 
Home aevoiii in. A close exammation cfl •aseeaeodtitetS wottld 
shew, moreover, we are persuaded, sh-vt other ohawpw eonoocted 
with the troops are improperly devolved upon lnaia. Under the 
jbsdd of“ltetiring IVusious and AIlewan«^ f, Wa cab but 
earnestly recommend the whale subject to the consideration of ‘ 
the Select Committee. 

“ To show how great the distinction really is between onr 
"treatment of India and other dependencies, let us suppose 
“ a bill made out by tbo Secretary of State for the Colonies, 

“ not only for the expense - of all iho regiment* serving in the 
“colonies, but for their depdte mid iucficpv-r'<Siu EngUud ; and, 

“ besides this, for his own salary nidorfife expenses; and let him 
“ add the exjHinaes of investing colonial governors with orders of 
" merit, and the cost of a new t nluiuai Office, to ho erected in 
“■St. James’# Park, and, in short, let him iuofude even- charge 
“ incurred in Englaud od occouut of her colonial possessions : and 
“ hftt is, h n; p. riioimd 'th*» hi the several colonies, let tern direct 
“ their governors each to collect his share mid remit it to Eng- 
“ gland ; lot him further depute an officer as financial minister, 

“ to determine by What tuxes tbe necessary revenue shall lie raised. 

“ He will then do exactly what is done with regard to onr Indian 
“ possessioiis—till this is done there is uu analogy hetwoen the 
“two. Or, let us draw a n nq iirls.iii between two countries 
“in which war Im been lastly o:.: wc mean New Zealand f 
“and Bliotan. In New Zealand the policy and nets of the local - t 
“ government, over whioh England has a very imperfect control, 
“nave frivol •'.iKere , :vr> in war,but of this war England moat 
“ Ixiar the i. -;.oi.s and a lai'ge portion of the exjieiinv. 

“ In India it is exactly the reverse. The imlk-y with regard to 
“ Ehotau is entirely tliat of .the English Government, in which 
“ the people of India have no voice whatever, but of the cost 
“ England does not pay a farthing.’’ 

.. jitfijjllBrttifo extract from the Quarterly li eoioir of July 1806, 
and commend it to tho attention of the Committee. We 
venture to remind them that the just thing alone is the strong 
thing in this world, and we ap]*e(u to them to do justice to t he 
people whom they rule. 

HOMS BEFOTa—INMAN ASMl.—1S58-1681. 

(Flow 1'ASLi.lAMI f.TA ay sxtvmi). 
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■ , . JTWitJpMt I ummcjitoo* IKH1 

An Aj!&*&*, S&sd Cwmritteo of the Home of Common* 

apptdntedtoenguirelnto the AAmnistration of Indian Finanoe. 

■A WHV ywi»w ago (i808) after a long and unsuccessful struggle 
in this count*? against the Permanent Settlement delusion,—the 
reigning madnen of thehtfur from the Mutifiy down to 18S8— 
the Editor of this Journal made a final effort to inform public 
opinion at Home of the disastrous character of the revolution 
that was being made. The effort was happily successful, and it 
is given to few men to exercise so important an influenoe 
upon the institutStae^jf their times. The evidence which the 
Select Committee is recording upon this subject will bring this 
vexed question at last to an ond, and finally deliver the 
country from the peril in whioh it has so long stood from the 
unsettlement of men’s mind thereon. The formal withdrawal 
of tile Permanent Settlement Despatch of 1868, and a condemna¬ 
tion of the policy which it expresses, will be the first of the great 
benefits India will, we may hope, reap therefrom. It is the 
simple &ot that the change which has taken place in opinion 
at Home and in India upon this question was brought about 
mainly by ourselves. “ Deliverance is wrought,” says Newman, 
“ not by the many but by the few ; not by bodies but by 
“ persons. Diving movements do not come of Committee.” 
We lay stress upon this fact, that we may make it the 
foundation of a claim to be heard attentively by the Committee 
upon a subject cognate to the Permanent Settlement question, 
and almost as vital to the well-being of the country. The Go- 
vernment of India, without avowing whatit has been doing—with¬ 
out even knowing what it has been doing—has of late years been 
making a great and calamitous revolution in the fiscal system 
of the country ; a revolution whioh, if not stopped by decisive 
measures, will before the end of the century have acquired an 
impetus that will make all attempt to arrest it hopeless. In 
silenoe and unobsorved, the change has already made the 
most fetal advances, and but foi? the attention at last fixed 
upon it, would have overspread the entire land within a few 
years. The disease is universal, end springs from the same 
root as the Permanent Settlement folly. Sir Richard Temple’s 
notion, that “ if Government will but limit the land-tax, it will 
"be quite safe to trust to the increase of other taxes” 
(Central Provinces' Beport, 1861-62, pom 200) is the oommon 
origin of both. The statement means—that we should abandon 
the ancient fiscal system of the country under which the land 
bore the burdens of the State, and should launch our¬ 
selves upon a system of Customs and Excise instead. Now, 
although this error has never received formal sanction, it has 
b M n toe practical rule of the State in its whole policy 
for many years past. While every fact of our condition 
warns ns against this notion, and although our present 
embarrassments ere the immediate fruits of its adoption in too 
Central Provinces and other parts—the State has been prac¬ 
tically giving expression to toe error in all its proceedings 
towards toe land during the last ten years. That the true 
souroe of State revenue everywhere is the land ; ond that 
the only sound policy is to preserve “ toe land as the proporty 
of toe State” is admitted to be true by all #je Governments 
of India, and yet there is not one of them that either by design 
or through oversight, k not practically pouring ooutempt upon 
the belief Without avowing that it k designed to make a change 
in toe fiscal system of toe country—the change k as really made 
as though it had been formally debated and determined upon. 
Not an attempt is made in any of the settlements of the last ten 
years, to pve expression to our professed conviction that "the 
land k' top Me source at State revenue.” The statement k 
accepted as an economic trnto; but that we should regard it as 
a rule of oooAtfot, and moke it, «g native administrators still 
do, toe leading principle ‘if our fiscal system never .enters 
the'head of any one. Mr. Elphiitetone points out (History of 
India, page 76) that under ourKjPStesoraa country was reckon¬ 
ed moderately assessed whew/toe State, took only one-third of 
2 «i 


thvpwduoe. For the reaeons pointed out by Mr. Buckle in the 
find fHwpter of fcta great- .writ on Civilisation, rant 
in India k ever abnormally high, one-half toe produce 
having been commonly emoted under native rule. Thirty 
year* ago, we ourBelves were taking tfak proportion in many park 
of the country ; while to-day, after an enormous expenditure 
upon railways, and other works for improving toe soil, and when 
the people have been enriohed beyond all precedent by the high 
prices prevailing for produce tar manj yean past, we have 
gone to the opposite extreme altogether and are exact¬ 
ing almost nothing. We have bnt this one souroe of revenue 
which the people pay without sense of grievance, while we are 
destroying it by the preposterous re-assessments being made in 
the country at almost nominal rates. It is meanwhile im¬ 
possible to exaggerate the importance of preserving alive 
amongst a people so impracticable, the conviction that toe rental 
of the soil belongs to the State. We are everywhere destroying 
tho traditional belief that tbe State deals considerately with 
the cultivator when it leaves him two-thirds of tho produoe. By 
lowering the assessment to the point of abandonment, wo are 
preparing a harvest of difficulties in tho future. Wo axe 
dtglroying toe one source of revenue which the people admit 
to be a just and right exaction. They are everywhere willing 
to pay the land revenue, because their fathers paid it before 
them for a thousand years. In our folly we abandon what 
they offer with both hands, only to fill tho country with oat- 
ories by our attempts to take in novel ways a fraction of what 
we have foregone in the assessment. These 30 years leases at 
nominal rentals are revolutionizing the fiscal system of the 
country, without the Government discerning it. They aro 
destroying toe tradition that the State is joint owner of toe 
soil with the ryot, and are fostering the belief that toe State 
has no rights at all, and is an oppressor for exacting 
anything whatever. It is vital to the peace and well-being 
of the oountry that tho old traditional rights of the State to a sub¬ 
stantial share of the produce should be carefully fostered, while 
we are doing our best all over India to destroy them and to 
impress the ryot with the belief that the land is exclusively his 
own, The result will be that before the end of the century 
the land revenue will be practically settled at a quit-rent, and 
the State find itself without a single unquestioned resource. 
Instead of vigorously asserting the State rights to a substantial 
share of toe produce, for the means of carrying on works of im¬ 
provement as well as tho administration, we are accustoming 
the cultivator undor these leases—which are transferable and 
heritable,—wo aro accustoming him to forget the co-proprietor¬ 
ship of the State altogether, and any attempt hereafter to remove 
this impression and raise toe assessment to its propel’ level will 
provoke a rebellion. We have done all that we can do to 
awaken the Government to the error that is being made, and 
have to some extent, we believe, succeeded. What wonder that 
the land revenue does not increase when we are practically com¬ 
mitted to toe belief that it ought not to be allowed to increase. 
One single idea has dominated the Settlement Department 
in every province for years past—a morbid dread of not 
fixing toe assessments low enough. Instead of considering the 
financial position of the Government, toe difficulty of raising 
revenue by untried means, the capabilities of the land, the foot 
that we are settling it for a generation of years, the necessity 
of keeping toe State rights alive in the memory of the people,^ 
the inevitable growth of the expenditure, the vast outlay to 
which we are committed upon Public Works, toe precariousness 
of some bfthe sources of our income, and the feet that we may 
be overtaken at any moment by famine or war ; instead of such 
considerations intelligently brought to bear upon these settle¬ 
ment proceedings, they are carried on in a sort of idle notion 
that if we only tike eare of the cultivator, the State will take 
care of itself, The notion k one of those half-truths with which 
the world is filled to the ruin of toe interests which they affeot. 
A settlement officer in these days has simply to show that the 
assessment which he proposes k a quit-rent, to get his work 
sanction**! as a matter of oourse. Let one of them come forward 
unto a proposal to levy one-half the real rental in view of toe 
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necessities tit to Imperial Treasury, or for the purpose of im¬ 
portant !W>Ko Woto iu to dtetrict, and hie report would b« 
haldtobe mod. 

Jlfathingte more common, consequently, than for them to 
propose deliberately rates of assessments for 30 years which 
do dot represent one-twentieth or one-thirtieth of the value 
of the httruerit of late years. Now, what will the Select Com¬ 
mittee do f We do not ogk it to take our word for the facts we 
disclose. We shall devote the present issue of the Eatnmml 
v<ny largely to a review of one Of the latest of these settlement 
reports for their careful study, It is the question of (ho time in 
Infa. The Permanent Settlement folly is happily dead. The 
Committee are going to bury that delusion. Let them take 
care how they leave this new one to cumber the ground. 


BirnJarrB 'settlement of soopa talooka in 

TEE fltJRAT COLLECTORATE—1869 .—(By N. E Bam) 


Taa perusal of this Report reduces us almost to despair. But 
length, we should reproduce it in ealenso in our columns 
ltb-. s -ir readers—the Select Committee in particular—might 
that tftv ^-^awmev)|KSlsMMtha»i^narks we aw about to make 
judge for themselves wumiiBTHn. jTjtP^'-.mbay system of survey 
upon it are jwrtiflabte or .under which a 

^settlement we behove to be the . to ^ 

rjiStrirs.'SrJi 

ferme^erioj' a 80-years lease which is heritable, transferable, 
renewable for iver, upon term* improveuieni 

made by bun forau t , ^ riods of 30 year8 upon 

•£ymi i 

&nn It, OT relu J ’ . . His landlord preserves 

fetter bis discretion i asks no premium J °| 

iTthe 0 wld° tot de-half to eivantagl 

wS debate between ourselves and the Government anet 
We approvo oordially to system of settlement. JV 
JoKt warmest support from the first tom-w 
S, real nature. We have done more perhaps ton any 

5 ££ <»**■' * -2 .t.vff.Sts* 

-S- , team 7 a wise hted U npiste fir «•***“«; 

earned on &y itsamf pjLu.,, has not esoaped 

Th. Settlement ^rt-nt of Bombay h 

t+rzzs ^--t r e if 9 r; 

5*X comA demortoe ^ ****$*** 

“ ,,T ^tetwe 11 stLld° keJ alive amongst the people, 
f t J* to dear, distinct, hving uremory tot so long 

as the State demand does not exhwst to profits Of cm 
Nation to cultivator is moderately asses^d. U ****** 

tot refuses to be taxed in any ■oth,ir mode, -£-£•£ * 
people so tenacious of what is traditional, what fcl 
nrofound as to abandonment of to owe impost to 
£5? to from toe immemorial been accustomed, and 
SS 7 to ^ consoienoe of to people wffloot atow 

tote oppoa^ Wheuwe wniember^moreove^totto 

nation oan , n ^^^hot arew* tossy 

Adiotfotamperingtomwith whfcb.to 


settlement proceedings of every province rtf to oountry reveals 
of late yeans 1 The folly is profound. Our aettlemanfc officers in 
their morbid and ‘. reactionary dread of owrteasaasing to 
land, ore destroying the, rssonroes of tipi State sod Molly com¬ 
promising its frrture. Fir-the asoossmoiSh for two tteoestxve 
leases—two gen orations of yeaf^—at to rates yon sore newimpos¬ 
ing, and let to emergency of a latet. parted be tot it may. you 
have destroyed all memory cm the pa&n^f to yeejde of to*? 
old State rights which ten thousand Vmaideratkm* with 
trumpet tongue require you to maintain Vive in their con¬ 
victions. You are not merely embarraawPg the Govern¬ 
ment of to-day j you are making the GovemmentN&to future 
impossible. By these low assessments, you^testeri 
degradation of to idle cultivator by wit) iflmlding frotp him! 
stimulus to exertion which a just assessment would bring 
with it, while you are simply encouraging to better 
class to squander in the idle luxuries of feasting and of 
display, the means which to State requires for to educa¬ 
tion of the people, and for developing the resources of 
the sod. The mistake has no redeeming feature whatever. 
It is au error from whatever side you approach it, when onoe 
placed fairly in the light which to foots of our condition pour 
upon it. Fortunately, we are but ou to threshold of reset¬ 
tling the Bombay Presidency, and if we oan but rouse 
Government to the error that is being made, we may yet 
seoure the future. The feet seems to be that we have been 
so long accustomed in India, owing to to agricultural depres¬ 
sion of a century, to hear of such assessments as three or four 
annas per acre, that it requires a dead-lift of considerable force 
to get us upon the platform of behoving in assessments of five, 
ten, or fifteen rupees per acre, os possible. 

To understand the error which has been oommitted in this 
settlement, it is necessary to get rid of to common delu¬ 
sion that the produce of to soil is too poor in value to 
admit of to payment of a high rent to any ono. That much 
of the soil is wretchedly cultivated and grows nothing but 
the coarsest and cheapest grains is quite truo, and such 
laSid will of course return but a very poor rental to the landlord 
whoever ho may be. On the othor hand, tore are vast tracts 
iu the oountry upon which to richest productions grow 
with unrivalled luxurmnoe, and these lands return 01 should 
return, to to landlord rentals which will seem fabulous to 
Englishmen, who are ocouBtomed to look upon toir national 
average of 28 bushels of wheat and a rental of 37s. per acre as 
evidenoe of to highest cultivation in to world, Few persons 
seem alivo to the fact that where water pad manure are 
plentiful in India, and markets aire near, the average English 
rental of 37 s. bears no proportion whatever to to rent-paying 
capabilities of Indian soil. Instead of S7s. per acre, garden 
land in this oountry, when in to neighbourhood of a market, 
yields a rental of from £15 to £20 par sore. 

Our Settlement Departments practically ignore to fact al¬ 
together,and if toy add a few rupees per acre to to dry crop rates 
on account of water, congratulate eaoh other upon to courage 
they have shown. Soopa is one voet garden, with abundance of 
water everywhere, In to words of to Report before ns (para 
28) “ to only limitation to its being entirely under garden or 
“ rice cultivation,' is owing to to difficulty experienced in pro- 
“ curing sufficient manure. Wells oan be sunk with 
i‘ oertainty of securing sweet water, but the supply of manure 
^barely sufflcee for lands now under superior cultivation. At 
future period, when the custom °f importing manure 
aU be felt a necessity, one con well conceive the talooka being 
iual to to production; of double its present supply,” A 
nrence of cimmstonoee has made totalook a very garden 
to In to very best village* of to rich land «f Ahmedobod 

80 “"finds of poor (unrefined sugar) is to Hghsrt yfold known 

P* arid to obtain totyisid it is necessary to irrigate 
to flew every third-day. In to best villages of Soopa ‘ on to 
ott “ tk* yield i» IMfemaunds white to,, climate Is so 
most man jo, Qg^u^g ripflia gag tKa* & u - --— 

to W«rt» otej* onos a ■tmtk’ffm 101,) 



’•tea*- *op taken off* me ftslft Without any follow or 
:|Ster*tei»-,«HW, wwM be-A.^te«a»aon in Kaira or 
® 9 ^ Br sdariteo. a* * rotation, or even 


planted j|^'^ v ‘iMU < A:|tMd.|artei Winnie in Soopa the common 
rotation fffote (of rioe and ■Will) two consecutive years, 

wdanffUMnse ito-thi#*.* perpetualround, which never allows the 
laad TMi.lNnL oaUure more than 8 or 4 months at a time.” 

It is iaipeeefbl* ter _na to give the reader any just idea 
of the tatnrtd'ffchness of the country ; lot liitn however read for 
hhnselffche foHhwittg extracts from the Report > 

" Not a hill or moundhigher than the bund of a village tank, breaks 
the even aspect of Soopa. Fruit and timber trees are found all ovei 
the district, but net to an extent injurious to cultivation. Most 
villages have a toptgf mango trees, and many a charming orchard 
for a revenue officersolwip, The date, tar, andooodannt are com¬ 
mon, especially the date, whioh most abounds in a group of villages 
about Kowstoee. Patches of babool are plentiful in the northern 
villages, where the ryots hold grass-land at nominal rates. The 
general appearance’of Soopa impresses one with tho conviction of a 
long-standing state of order and pro«|.criiy. an! no part more so 
than the country b« ween Aranlear and be ■. which is nothing 
less than an extended orchard; oven the strips dividing fields are 
planted with valuable fruit-trees. Verdure i$ seen everywhere, 
nxeupt coaitwnrds where the saline nature of the soil has still to 
be overcome by the industry of men. A multiplicity of tanks, kotcha 
and puoka wplls, constantly keep the land under a succession of 
luxuriant crops, of which rioe and sugar-cane are .the chief. Most 
of the villages are composed of well-built, tiled, and thatched houses 
and would pass as kasha towns in tho Deccan and Conoan. Tho 
stylo appears v«ry similar to, but rather better than, that of the 
Burblion, Kurrmlo, and westom Waloro villages, and tho general 
condition of the ryots seams considerably better than that of any 
hut the very best Chiokles villages. They are well dressed, even to 
tho Dher, who scarcely ever puts aside his Turkey red turban. 

( " Mr. Bellanis in his sketch of the southern districts of Surat, refer¬ 
ring to the soils of tho six southern purgunnas, says Parohol is the 
richest and most jjroduotive. That purgnnnu presented as I saw 
it early in November, aspleasing a prospect as the eye could wish to 
dwell on. It was one extended field of luxuriant cultivation. Sugar¬ 
cane, ginger, saffron, tobacco, the castor oil plant, cotton, chillies, 
vegetables and grain of all kinds, oovered the country as far as t he 
oye could reach. The whole of the land of this purgauna is either 
under cultivation, or enclosed for pasturage. So little of the latter is 
left that tho cultivators complain they have not sufficient grass, 
land for their cattle. The Soopa purgnnna is also very fertile and 
highly cultivated. In Cbiokloe and Bulsar there are many fine and 
prosperous villages, bat the cultivation is not so continuous as in 
Parohol and Soopa. In alluding to the rtco soil of Obiokiee, Major 
Prescott says It is very nearly as good as that of Kurrode and 
Soopa, whioh latter is amongst tho boat in the Surat Colleetarate.” 
These opinions are endorsed by tho general consent of tho oommn. 
nity j and there is no doubt, that Soopa, in comparison with other 
districts, is capable of bearing a higher overage rato upon evory 
description of soil—the bnperiorit} of whioh is an admitted fact.” 

Tte Report abounds with, similar accounts of tho district, which 
is perhaps the richest in all India* Tho climate is health 
itself Fever and malaria are unknown; and even in the hottest 
weather, tent-life is pleasant, The talook is densely peopled— 
88S to the square mile ; is foil of wealth ; is covered with a net 
work of roads ; has SO miles of seaboard, while two navigable rivers 
and the Baroda Railway run through it, and important mar. 
kets are immediately adjacent. The yield of the rice and garden 
land is given per lieopah in the Report. Seducing the figures 
to the standard of (he acre ,t\ i.y i-, this not done in tho Report 
itself the average yield is as follows ; — 


Rice. .. ... S.ooiS to 4 ,SCO Per aero. 

Bugur-usne... ... ,,, ... 4,SflO to 8,400 (nmr) ditto 

Onions . ... f.oeo to 11,000 ditto 

Chillies . PW to 2,100 ditto 

BrfnfoU .8,WO to 10 ,WO ditto 

Dinger . 6,800 to IS ,250 ditto 

Saffron... . ±W) to ISO ditto 

asriio . a,800 to 6,280 ditto 

Sweet Potatose . 1,780 to 3 , 6'0 ditt o 

Varna (Batabwr .. .. IMOO to si.ooo onto 

Nowl6,<X)0 sores oat of tho total 60,000, of whioh the talook 
consists, are yielding this varied and rich production, much of 
it, sifcb ashrinjahij gariio, sweet potatoes, and rice, Icing pre¬ 
ceded or foliowad fey another drop WitMn the year. The average 
yield of poor (unrefined sugar) would seem to be (paras 
lp'dt 24) about 6,800 lba, > per acre, which at the price 
of 10 ]«■{ seefcr J#|' lbc.) per riffle, the priee prevailing 
during the fdx ' yisate inan^iataiy'preoeding rite settlement, 
ipAy^i^^lidbiBwiV.rf ®Si 663 per per.'. 
Bat 4» fibs if "the• MttiejMent Was, as 

we are told twioc over (par* 24 and ; page 29) as high as six 

■ 3it . 


local seers (V7 lbs.) per rupee, ted at this prioe these cane- 
lands ha teat year a*tat 'h*v«r yirid>?.'vfle follows 


Tbe pooroxt land4.260 lbaper atrai.....'...W> 
The beat laud S,aft)„ .... 


tV or 879 14 0 
1,‘Vl or 8147 8 0 


And the very highest assessment is but iU 20 ! If the state, 
monts of the Report bo true, nothing is more certain than, 
rut the harvest of cane alone in the year of tho settlement 
-u diced to pay tho whole 30 years assessment twice over! What 
: real rental upon this cane-laud may amount to, it in impos¬ 
sible ^ for ui to soy; we only know that it must be many 
hundred rupees per aore in such a season as that of 1867, 
and not less upon an average of the six years 1861-67 thou 
Rs. 860 to Rs. 300 per acre. Indeed Mr. Beyts himself admits 
:1,1s by implication in para 24. The assessment upon the land is 
meanwhile fixed by him at Rg. 17 to 26 for tho next 80 yearn! 
Who can feel surprise, when the State claims are sacrificed 
in this outrageous manner, that the mere right of ooo*- 
pancy in some of these lands can be sold, or mortgaged, 
at Rs, 1,000 the acre (para 18 Supplemental Report). The 
real rental is several hundred rupees per year, and Bo. 1,000 
for a right to hold for evar at Rs. 17 to 26 is a very good 
investment. Rut what are w« to say of such outrageous 
proceedings upon the part of the State, in the midst of its em¬ 
barrassments and necessities. 

In para 107, tho fact is incidentally disclosed that the very same 
land whioh is assessed for 30 years to come at Rs. 86 per 'aero 
actually paid our own Government an assessment of Rs. 160 
so far back as 1823, at a period when the price of produce 
was but one-half what it now is. We must quote the entire 
passage— 

“ Both Kuohoioe and Amalgar (villages of Soopa) are now paying an 
average rate of Rs. 26 the acre, and it is recorded in the memoir 
of Amalnar that Rs. 65 tho beegoh, equivalent to Rb. 160 the 


it were equitable to assess an acre of land at Me. 160 when the 
price of goor was 2 Rs. the maund, the corresponding assess¬ 
ment now ought to he 820 Rg., being the former sum multiplied by 
two, the proportionate increase in the price of the article. Theso 
figures placed in juxta-position with ours at the present time, appear 
grossly absurd to revenue officers trained to moderate views of 
assessment.’’ 

But a reference to para. 24 will show that the price of poor at 
the time thin Report was written, was not 4 Re. but 6 Re. 
per maund, tho average price having been 4 Ra. for tho pre¬ 
ceding six yearn. Now look at this disclosure, and ponder it. 
The land was positively paying Rs. 160 an acre fiffcyyaars 
ago, at a time when its produce was welling at, one-half the 
average price of tlieso days; but instead of Rs. 320 the .«ore, 
our («|tlement officer decrees that the rate now shall be Rs, 
28 for 30 years to come. Ho volunteers the information, Unit 
the Gaakwar’s Government in districts immediately adjoining, is 
still charging the i -Id. rate of Rs. 160, and adds with a 'naHvite 
almost ludicrous, that “ these figures plocod in juxta-pontion 
“ wftb ours ajrnrar grossly absurd to revenue officers trained to 
“moderate views of assessment,” It never occurs to him 
that the absurd part of the business is the part played by 
himself and his “ moderate views of assessment. ” What 
wonder that the ryots’ leases are worth £100 the acre I Are 
not such proceedings very idiotcy itself, in o«r cirovumrtanoes I 
In grappling with folly so abject, there is nothing left 
for the reviewer but to make it an example if possible 
upon the spot. By this offloer’s own express shewing, the rental 
of the land upon which lio has fixed an assessment of Rs. 
26 cannot fall short, with goor at Rs. 6 the maund, of 
nearly Bs. 600 the acre, while he pointa a Wooer afc the Geekwar 
for wisely taking Rs. l6u, and with a self-complacent chuckle 
over his own “ moderate views of assessment,' 1 fixes cor rate 
for 30 yearn at Rs. 26. And next year, os the consequence, 
he wiU have. to carry an inoome-tax machinery into the 
district, to supplement his Rs. 26, while the Gaekwar cries 
“ Wah Wok” in astonished amusement “ at the ways of these 
English.’’ It is difficult to maintain courtesy or common 
patience With such drivelling solf-eomplaoency, Whether is it 
better towlie your assessment to u scale commensurate with tee 








26* mts 'may is. im. 


State necessities or—imposing' your * moderate” scale—find it 
oeoesaaiy at octe t® supplement it'^vrith-thii machinery of an in- ; 
oome-tor? At p&ral7 we com* across (mother astounding 
diaoloMure of the sort of views which prevail in the dejsirt- ; 
moot t— 

It as noticeable throughout Get/i re*, iimi BCrat villages are, 
geUerally speakiug, healthier in.:! v., alibi,r than others. So 
amount of bad Government or (i|>[irowjou eoenm to retard the png.' 
■parity it ii.iien ic l\ p.inxesMis anil yields m the hugbuuiirnaiL. In a 
moist oliu::. , “ iki :i-:s i" appear* to aland being twsnl from Ra.GOto 
180 Hs. the acre (as for instance in the Guicowaree kusbas of 
©untoveo and Nowsarec) still affording mflk-Unt pioiit to lhc rvet 
to enable him to provide every noccBsary of life, Its wonderful 
productiveness is only slightly lorn* in the northern ssillnhs, and i 
may bo pardoned for digression, in statlhg that the mockhee patel ' 
of Soojitra, n Guicowaree ' iilago in the Pit lad iiiiyunim. in.', n < ii mo 
his people paid a lump sum >5 o gross area oi the village, equal to 
18 Kb. the boegab, nr 30 Hs iii»- ncie Such instances of rapacity, on 
the part of the Gniodwar’e agents, «uoy excite our sympathy perhaps. / 
unnecessarily j because the nr ,in do not seek another held fur their 
labour, When they have the epp.-rtunity of doing so.” 

Every pains is here taken to assure us that in a moist climate 
like this, the land is so wonderfully productive that it will bear 
an assessment of Re. 60 to 160 Its. .tho aero, ami still afford 
sufficient profit to the ryot to enable him to provide for every 
necessary of life. That we may he quite sure these views am 
not mere speculations, we are next assured that, tho Gaekwar 
positively does levy an tmragt rate of Ks. 30 an acre in districts 
immediately adjoining, and wo are warned ugaingt allowing onr 
sympathies to bo excited, as the ryots are content to uccopt 
"tho Gaekwar’e terms. And all this is the prelude to tho 
following strange outburst :— 

“It needs more caution than .1 possess, to suppress indignation, in 
learning of the same Durbar's vile caricature of out institution, .to 
wH, the survey and settlement, entrusted to oast off mnler-strappcrs 
of our department,, who wore never known to have possessed any 
marked qualification except it lie for falsehood and oxtortiou. 
Were Boopahanded over to the sabha of Eoweuree for a short time 
it would probably return three times tho present revenue, without 
the slightest compunctions of conscience." 

A more curious illustration of the state of mind into which 



his people cultivated lend as oopurwarle* over the border % 
Gafoowur ternwrry (owing to the complete eovtfrwfcwc ofSfcahoa) 
and asked him to toll me candidly what bia peqrit paid the. Goioo. 
war for dry crop land. The papal being , jpaK a good' honest 
Rajpoot, who had only hem acting ajsirt'Sntott gfciWlif ffiSHw,' <ttlt 
me in open Kutchorry that his m iirpaidftTM. the be^gOh for land 
we were assessing at 4 R». the adj W- , suk'aiiVe is equal to 1J 
beers tip. i n,,d mil therefore add auhtbealjiie' to prove how 
utterly wiotl.h-is ali the complaints hire,' that I have been over- 
assessing this di.itrior." • + : : '. ' .. . 

Are we to laugh, or to weep f Ootr firet’ teipittte k ito laugb— 
our next to swear. We wanted a uwui like Mr.- ’Bjfeytsto place 
the temper of the department in an effective light We have here a 
man thoroughly in earnest, without the least suspicion that there 
is anything unsound in the “ modernto vipsoff upou which lie 
dilutes with such intense, such ludicrous satisfaction. Fouled to 
the top of his bent, chaffed and humbugged by the people, ho 
stalks off the stage in an attitude of calm superiority ovei* the 
Gaekwar, only to uppour next scu-on upon the boards as*a Col¬ 
lector of income-tax or some other precious device of the school 
that lias done nothing but tamper with the land these ten years 
jiast, and felicitate themselves, with their nose in the air like 
Mr. Beyts, upon their moral superiority to that chief of publicans 
and sinners, the Gaekwar. 

In para. 49 a comparison is instituted between the rates of 
assessment levied in tho district by ourselves SO years ago, and 
those which are now settled for the next 30 years. A beegali 
of the best land is selected for the comparison ; laud which 
requires no rest, and on which rice and sugar-cane are cultivated 
in a rotation of three crops of rice to one of sugar. Such a beegah 
of land then, under the system existing in 1822-23, was assessed 
as follows :— a 

18X12-23. .. .First your .nLcu,,.,Rs 127Assessment. 


Meeouil.... 


loo 

Third . 

.Biou. 

W 

Fourth «... 
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an average assessment of Ba. 45jj por year. Tho same lund 
is now' asBossod for the next 30 ygora at,Bo. per acre, or 

Its. 15 por beegah 


the department hue wrought itself amid not be given. For the 
State to exuot a moderate assessment, upon the land lias come 
to be regarded as *• extortiou,” and a matter hi occasion us 
“ compunctious of conscience.'’ The revelation is so curious that 
wo must oarry it a little further. The work of the settlement 
officer is over ; and full—and to himself at all events satisfactory 
—expression has boon given to his “ moderate views of assess¬ 
ment.” The revenue has been fixed at a-third of the proper rates, 
and the curtain rises upon our officer sitting in durbar t*> 
receive, as ho hopes, the grateful acknowledgments of the 
people for the favor shewn to them. The scene is prefaced with 
a little ii-.ipj- t ‘ o< ! 

“I must admit with exceeding regrot that the introduction of the 
experimental settlement wax out received by the ryots with any 
manifestations of joy, although I have reason to believe that the 
great body of the people are sal isfiod with the rntej^l'ttnd that the 
petitions and complaints, all inn general and stereotyped form, are 
simply tho result of Bhatolla (Brahmin) teaching. During tho 
settlement, four professional petition writers put up their si alls In 
front of my office tent, and sold petitions, most of them ready-mudo, 
varying in tone and depth of sorrow from 4 annas to a rupee in vniuo. 
Duplicates with your (the Collector's) name and triplicates to the He. 
venue Commissioner were despatched with tho utmost promptitude 
and method. It rejoices me to think that both you and the Heveuue 
Commissioner are pot unacquainted with tho truculent and never-to- 
be satisfied clues of ryot* in this district. How far I ant justified in 
giving them such a bad character i- : t ■■ simple fact that 

several Villages aotualiy reduoed o) u* ‘me::, and others which 
ought to have been raised much more than they hove been, wore os 
loud in iheir manifi siiilioi a. ii.o villages which had sotoo ground 
for oorapitiii.i ■ tMier.e.’s sio had not petitioned were I brew rood 
with excommunication, and in this manner it has been tho Bhotella 
policy from the rtimmenmnoct of ran rl.i-.- its eh: us i 'I. i, I,' i.ei a! 
disaaiistio-iion as ii is pistil tie, in the hope ihst (T-rad ■. e: 
efforts may Uiug foiib a little good. 

.“In conelui.ii.il of this suiijoet, 1 may record « rasi ■ '.id 
ocpnrrnd in liu- prrtrucc of the iMunlnrdur Of the dir'i'ci 
Bnahoo came up l u r trltlcuieiit (a village very libemtly treated, 
lAt sot mere so than oilier viUagoe of tho itdooka have been) the 
raookhee patul, not knowing how much, hit village wot actually 
raised, diitingmaked himself by load complaints of sodium, and 
warned me that his pooplo would leave 6ur district lor Qoicowor 
territory, if i iocreasod their khatas. A fter I had dismissed all toe 
khatadara 1 called up the jirncl and told him I had just heard that 


1822-23 . .Assessment per Bocgob....its. 23J. 

1870.00 . „ „ It 


Well may Mr. Beyts say that the comparison will suffice to ghew 
tho widely different policy of the past and present time. It 
never enters his head to question tho wisdom of the present 
policy; it is sufficient for him that the old rates were very 
hich, and the new ones vory low, and .therefore the new ones 
must lx: right. Now the history of Western India from the 
year 1817 when we overthrew the Peishwa, has been an open 
book to students for many years past, and may be read by him 
who runs. The distress which foil upon the great body of 
cultivators in the Presidency from 1817 downward*, was not 
confined to Western India, but was more severe there thou else¬ 
where, and the.causes of it are qs well known to-d»y as are 
tho causes of the tides. We now know that not in India alone 
but everywhere throughout the world, prices were steadily 
falling from tho beginning Of the century, owing to the fact 
that the supply Of bullion was becoming inadequate to the 
wants of tho world. India which, owing to her geographical 
pogition, never receives more than the residual flow of the 
mines after all other nations have retained as much os 
they can intercept, got little or nothing; while we inno¬ 
cently made an error of frightful magnitude in substi¬ 
tuting for the old Mahratta revenue system of payment in 
bind, the English practice of exacting payment in money. In 
looking buck we discern the error clearly enough. The 
result was that as tho cultivator could not get Silver for his 
com, be had to take any price that tho sowkor offered. Now 
»(.• v •■■'..’i. oil that mode (beold a^etmsnts to heavy 

to be borne. Prices were foiling every year, while the aseess- 
mcm remained the same. The result Was that the ryot could 
not pay the icMuasiuent, and constant remiesiona had to be 
made. It won uot thSt the asseSamefit badoriginaliy been 
pitched too high, but that vohsss were bmdsrgoiUg a change, 
from causes which were nut aeOUat ike tiaari'effdah have only 
been disoerued ohaarly in the last 38 years, when She discovery 
of tho gold-fields bos so entirely reversed the movement. 
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28# avwagtpricw atgoor tit tW : StM*- Ce&ototwts, when 
*»• fcand, Miw >4W tolasper rupee In 

mmwm %mw, * * tew nh»d 

■' . * 1 lSWutfTto b«. m. 

r'tew per *>p«e 

JBwrzS " ", 

We out mutty understand that an ss a w i unon t of 46* Rs. 
perbeegah may bkve been moderate while poor was selling 
at 400 tolas per rupee and perfectly crushing when the price bad 
follen to 748. Ur. Beyts tells ua (para 76) that it may now 
“ befairly accepted that the vastly improved condition of the conn- 
“ try has permanently raised prices 60 per oent higher than they 
“ were 80 years ago.' ,,£ The rise is understated. Fairly to compare 
the Desecrates with those of 1832*83 we require to know the 
average price Of poor in Nowsaree (the market for Soopa produce) 
SO years back, tfnfbrjpiately, we have no information so early; 
but if the fluctuations in the price of poor have corresponded, as 
they no doubt have done, with those of grain which we give in 
a foot note, 4 poor is higher priced now than it was then 
by more than 60 per cent. Upon this assumption, the old rates 
oompare with those that are to rule for the remainder of the 
century as follows : 

AsHeaament In 1822 21, (allowing for difference in price,) Kg, 07* per beegah 
New aMesemont 187'* 9ft 15 „ 

No one will be bo silly as to suppose that wo are pmuuig our 
belief to an assessment of Rs 67 j But here is the startling 
fact—that whereas this laud formerly paid 46 Rs the 
beegah to the State, we are now assessing it for a generation of 
yeais at Rs. 15, in spite of an admission on the part of the 
settlement officer that there has boen a rise in the price 
of agricultural produce of 60 per oent. within the last 
30 years. An assessment of Rs. 46 may possibly have 
beon a little too high, but we entertain a very sttong conviction 
that it was a low assessment to have imposed to-day And 
this brings us to a further illustration of the looseness— they call 
it “ moderation”—with which all matters connected with these 
proceedings are conducted. Page 29 of the Report is devoted 
to a reoord of the pnoea of the staple pioducts of the districts 
ruling therein throughout the ten years immediately preceding 
the settlement. A more glance At the table Bulhoes to shew 
that in this shape it is useless, and that it consists of two well- 
defined and distiuot periods, viz, the four years preceding, and 
the six years of, the American War Mr Beyts lumps tho whole 
ten years together, and then gives as the average pneos of the 
period (1857-66) tho following figures i— 


Bajree 

Jowaree 

Rce 

Goor 


S7i Beers per Rupee 
*• »* 

14* „ 


Bajree 

Jowareo 

Rice 

Goor.. 


Nothing could be more misleading. The real averages are — 

(4 years) 1857*01 (0 years) 1862-06 

4ft* Bears, 20* Beora 

*11 •• 27 •• 

a ■: S » 

Thus for tbelong period of six years immediately preceding 
the new settlement, prices of all descriptions of produce were 
nearly double what they were in previous years. Now the 
mere fact of these six successive harvests selling for prices 
so extreme, was sufficient of itself to justify the imposition of an 
asaessement of an appreciable weight. Mr Beyts should have 
been required by the reviewing officer to prepare an estimate 
of the value of these harvests. Had there been instead, six 
years of drought, or of low prices, every prominence would have 
been given to the tea t, slid justly, as a ground for ameliorating 
the new rates. But you oannot find a trace in these prooted- 

* Kangs Mwi 1» the staple wrists 1S17-1M3. 

Bajnw. 1 JowtiMi 

< im! s it s ^ 


falling 


Mas 

rising 


U«47 to 1S4S......SS « ’’ 41 ., (lowest point 1 

« »w ry eftkfi&HfiMi a*t JqjMre ofJhtUbn. 

f*f J & 0 

:.;s i : 


ns 


*4 t 
M S 
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teg* «f wy **»»'** <3* pwMCTation of State rights, or 

although the very next 
step that In* to he taken after thiefrily is an Inoorae-taxl 
We abandon the rent to which we are entitled, and whioh we 
are bound by oonsidsmtions at policy to exact, that we may 
clap the irritating blister of an Income-tax upon the peojfl« 
in its room. Upon a full and careful review of all the circum¬ 
stances attending this settlement, we have no more doubt than 
of our existence that the State might have taken, and ought 
to have taken, 10 to 16 lakhs a year from the district in 
place of Mr. Beyte’s 3*, with nothing bat advantage to all 
interests mixed up therewith. The min of it is, that every 
settlement of this Boopn order so demoralises the people that 
the imposition of just rates afterwards becomes impossible, 
while the authors of these proceedings regard the work 
of their hands with a self-ooinplaoeucy that irritates clear¬ 
sighted men beyond endurance. All the mischief that it 
is in the power of their band to do, they do , and then smile 
blandly over their work with a cairn sense of superiority 
suffusing itself over every page of the records of their folly. 

The almost incredible looseness whtoh these “ moderate views 
of assessment” havo inti educed into the conduct of the depart- 
ment, receives i fair illuetration in para 24 of the Report which 
professes to deal with the profits of farming m the talooka— 

“The clatters were instructed to work out profits In two or three 
farms m each milage, and to be as indepuident as possible of the 
villagers for reformatsn X inlmit a statement which may be 
accepted with stme slight degree of confidence I only took the 
liberiy of alteung the estimated pme at winch the unrefined sugar 
wos slated to have been si Id 'lbejatol gnes a late of Sits per 
tnaund of 40 eeors, while the maiket price tn Nowraieo that ttiy 
ycarwasbRs I hate agsnmcddRs to be a very safe rate, and in 
doing so make a difference of85 Hs in the profits i oniessed ns having 
been derived. The example is given below 

o A farm m Jullalpooi of SAbee^ahs, of 34«cies, SbecgnbBof which 
aro under rtce and sngar-esno, Government assessment, inclusive 
of local fund cess, Rs 8fif, average rate 6 Rs 6 annas per acre— 

Detail 

1 Beegnb augar-eerie, yieJdirg 86 umundu unre¬ 

fined Huger at Me 4 per mm tul — —. Mb 840 

2 Becgaha rite end a ettond eiop of kuthol 7f» 

maun da in hunk — — -t M* 


Caae*be«d and at raw sold fur the use of milch cow 
in Nowwtreo — — 


R*. 4J5* 




Total produce of land Kh 44ft 


6 BecgahB kuppaa 25 mnund* price realised 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Joowar 42 do 42—1 )* tor km hoe — 

Tool 4 do — — — 

Ajmo 10 do — — — 

Toner 4 do — — — 

mixed joowai and cantor oil, 8 tmiunda 
undergiaes — — - — 


Rk 76 
fifi* 

14 

IH 
a 
8 

48 


Rh SU 


Grand Total value of produce Ha 053 


Deduct ewpentev 


Manure 

Bead 


Its 


Repair of inatrnnientn and deterioration of) 
Cnttld at 10 i ears puichutfo J 

Cultivator's own wages ~ — — 

Labourer’s wages and r oat of making the) 
unrefined sugar j 


86 0 0 
44 11 0 
, 22 0 0 
, 00 ft ft 
, 221 7 0 


Balance — 
Government demand 


Rs .181 2 0 


mu 0 

n* jfl o 


Net profit 


lfti* 1 0 


4 K 


equal to a elver profit of Rs 13 8.6 per aero, after the oullirator 
has deducted his own wages at the murkei price loi labour ” 

The patel wanted of course the profits calculated upon the 
assumption that the price of goor was Rs 3 per mauud The set¬ 
tlement officer knows it to lie Its. 6, but carrying out the 
“ moderate” views of the department, assumes it to be only Be 4. 
Of what earthly use are statistical enquiries earned on m thus 
fashion! We may oonolude that every item of produce m 
the account was calculated m the same “ moderate” way—tho 
result bring that the net profit, or in other words, the rental 
which the officer might have taken but did not—was any 
amount per acre from Rs. 300 up to Rs. 600. The officer indeed 
admits all this, wad prides himself upon it. In para AS we 
read— 
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" Another criterion in -the matter of forming profits in Soopa, ie 
presented by what U imposed in the border, districts of Hownaree 
end Guodavee, where Be. 8 tbs MB <* He. 14 the acre for 
jereyat lend, isv vatyoominDn fete ; WMlst the airersga assessment 
in tile beet villages of Soopa duel not ehooed Be. it the acre. This 
enables na to dedoee the following argument. XT the Gnioowareo ryot 
can manage to obtain profit from land, eaaeeeed three times higher 
than Soopa land of eqael quality, Our Soopa ryot must pocket 
the raluo of two-thirds the 11 Hi. or 8 Ha. more limn what ia 
sufficient to keophiin oa veil off aa the Guiaovarian. Tlic name argu¬ 
ment app!ie> to rice and garden laud, in which tho Guicowaree assoss- 
mont ia nbnir thvso times higher than what ia 1 cried by our Go¬ 
vernment. This companion ia not however made with i hr view of 
urging on the rack-renting principle* aotod opart by nsighbnnring 
Staiea ; but only to justify a alight enhancement of the revenue, in 
proportion to tho increased value of ell field produce ainoe the laat 
ndjustment was effected is lesa prosperous times.” 

The passage is a striking illustration of the maudlin spirit 
in which these proceedings ore carried on. The settlement 
officer so accurately reflects the spirit of the times, that he feols 
it necessary to apologize “fora slight enhancement of rates ," 
by his own shewing abandon almost the whole rental to which 
the cultivator, white that administrative sinner—-the Gaek- 
war of Baroda—-is onoe more held up to departmental scorn. 

But there is another way in which it is easy to shew tho 
needless sacrifice of revenue that these proceedings involve. 
Tabulating the figures scattered up and down pages 16 to 27, 
tiie assessments of the 60 years preceding the new settlement 
were aa follows :— 


Atmnunt. XOtipcr Am. 

—S7.S23 - —B*. W»,8S7-R», 7 10 


Ann*. 

1817-18 -37,828 — —E*. WK*,2fi7 

isas-aa — - 80,001 — — m,m — — 

1882-38-48,117-239,016- 

1«87*88 — -~45,1O0 — — 301,613 — — 

1844-46 — —46,038 — — 220 S3Q — — 

1847-48 — -49,236 — - 238,860 - — 


10 0 

7 14 2 
6 7 4 

4 7 6 

4 16 0 
6 0 0 


The assessments of 1837-38 and 1847-48 represent the actual 
collection in those years, and 1847 was the period of the very 
deepest depression of Indian agriculture. The great staples of 
bajree and jowaree had steadily fallen from 17 and 20 seers the 
rupee in 1817-18, to 35, and 42 seers respectively in 1847. Ob¬ 
serve, however, that in spite of this immense fall in the value of 
produce, the cultivated area steadily extended itself, and an 
average rate of Ba. 6 per acre was actually paid by the 
ryot in the year 1847, the year of deepest depression. Ob¬ 
serve, also, that Mr. Beyls himself avows his belief (para 62) 
that tho rates at this time were “ not at all oppressive.” Is it 
not incredible then, that the man who volunteers this statemen t 
should—after the vast revolution that has since taken place, and 
when a railway has gone right through the district, and prioes are 
double and treble what they then were—should deliberately 
propose, and that Government should deliberately approve, 
the fixing of the assessment for the next 30 years at 
tliis very rate of Ba. 6 per acre ; a rate which Mr. Beyts 
himself declares was “ not at all oppressive” at the period of 
the ryots deepest distress. A sacrifice so needless, so astound¬ 
ing, defies criticism. An average rate of Bs. 6 per acre 
was “ not at all oppressive’’ 30 years ago, when prices were but 
a-third of what they now are, therefore let us fix them at Ba 
6 for the next 80 years. We are not travestying the report; we 
are stating simple facts. The rates of 30 years ago, ere the 
Bored* Bailway or American War were dreamed of, and when 
money was one-third of its present value in India, are to be the 
ratee for thenext 30 years. If the rates were “ not at all 
oppressive* in 1846, we wonder what they are to-day, and 
what they will be at the end of the leases in the year 1800. 

Mr. Beyts is at pains to assure us (para. 75) that “from the 
date of Mr. Liddk’s revision, Soopa has been a very moderately 
assessed district.” Bow Gut revision was made in the year 
1837-38, ten years before prices reached their lowest level 
Again (para 88) that the ratee imposed by Mr. Felly in 1844-46 
were “ not at all oppressive,” although even then prices were 
etillfallingjand,lastly, (para. 101) we are assured that “the 
" market value of rice has risen three-fold throughout the 
“ country since the last settlement in 1856.” Was it not 
then an outrage upon oommon SUMO to propose in 1866 
to 4* the assassin sat for a generation of yean to oone st 
Abnormally tow rates sanctioned, because of the poverty of 


the people 30 years ago ? For virtually that is what has . boon 
done.- The result is that the new toffees hays made the occupants 
of this exceptionally valuable soil he owxiers. :-i5Che'Stittc ■ right 
tothe rental— in the magnifioect spirit whfoh'Slmreetarieas these 
absurd proceedings eveiywl>aw--flHw; , li^ -to lb 

cultivator, who, as the result finds his'.lmwe', Aot uafrequmitly 
saleable for 1,000 Bs. an acre. Our voadeAvnasuppcee, are 
aware that £60 is A long price to give per acro inifingland A>r a 
freehold form. There is but one wuwfcifcr. 


and regard to the interests being compromised thereby compels 
US to use it—they are simply IdSotoy. All tide commotion 
in the Legislative Conneil of Bombay about new: taxes,-and all 
these diatribes of the press, have respect simply to the need 
of raising about ten lakhs of revenue, wbikf’themen deputed to 
settle the land revenue of this «}<ot. of land lying along tho 
Baroda Bailway have permanently sacrificed that ''amount 
every year in this single talooka alone ;_jnd then dare talk of 
Wingate and Goldsmidas their fore numew. Had either of those 
clear-headed mon boon at the head of affaire, they would have 
torn the Report into rags, before they had got through its 
first ten pages. We trust we shall be forgiven for this 
passion. What are we to doP The Government must be 
awakened, or financial ruin will be upon us before we know 
where wo are. We are strongly disposed to think that these 30 
years leases have for the present done their work ; and that in 
renewing the settlements they should run for shorter periods, 
say for 12 years only, instead of 30. If some adequate action is 
not taken to arrest these proceedings, tho State, before 
the close of the century, will have effected a revolution in the 
traditions and convictions of the people , which will make it im¬ 
possible for us ever to assert the rights now wantonly and! from 
sheer inoompcteucy being given to the winds. The final 
result of these proceedings is that the 60,000 cultivated 
Stores of which the talook consists, are assessed at no more 
than Bs. 3,33,894 a year, although the land is virtually all 
garden, and in the immediate neighbourhood of immense markets; 
a railway that has cost tho State £26,000 a mile goes right 
through it; two rivers and numberless streams water it j the 
Bea supplies the people with abundance of fish, while “ a mul- 
“ tiplioity of tanks, kutoha and puoka wells, keep the land under 
“ a succession of luxuriant crops at which rice and sugar-cane 
“ are the chief.” There is probably no spot in the world 
of the same area which produoes year by year so rich and Varied 
a produce. And these 60,000 acres of land, the true rent of 
which over large tracts must be anything from Bs. 150 up 
to Bs. 300 per acre, is leaosA for 30 years to come at the ridi¬ 
culous rate of 11s. * under the moderate views of assess, 
ment" which the department holds. Mr. Beyts maims no attempt 
to estimate the value of the harvest of the talooka, and the 
omission passes without one word of oomment from the gentle¬ 
men who reviewed his proceedings. We me simply told that 
the talook consists of 


Rio© and garden crop - 
Jerayab — 


~ 8,0M A tm 

— 147,607 

JMW Acre* 


Although Mr. Beyts gives us no estimate of the total pro¬ 
duce of the talooka, the Report furnishes us incidentally with 
means of making au approximate valuation of the harvest by the 
data given in pare. 24. A beegah of sngar-oane with poor, at 
Ba. 4 per maund, yields a grow annual produoe of Bs. 345; 
a beegah of rice about Bs. 68$; and a beegah of jereyat land 
about Bs. 10. From para 13 we learn moreover that the talooka 
consists of; 

. W* a Garden lead 

How as the acre is equal to beegaha, the grew produce of 
the talooka, if we may rely upon porao. 24*od8l—as tit- re ia no 
mmm to doubt we m«»j-vrill.Bt«Bd'thna'>- 
JHS **** * wfoaii 

• J®*J**> *v— .••«”** W ( 

v»tai armeweradaw.-**.. 


10,MS 

4MW 
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i ... hi .. u .. 

WajMtf potato ofMbifiw. » tort he hae 
erthnaW*^ per masA, while 

J»kwWrl* ! l*»'kh:I^Jt», rtfimi J*M# »te we should have to add 

of the harvest. How in new 
of these fijflwas-talwnba it remembered from the report itself— 
th* aasd^ darveet a«d the aaaeaament compare thus.— 

essSM^w*- 

These figures admit of some modification on aooount of the 
6,000 sores of alienated land in the talook, end the silence of 
the Report as to the mwb* quantity of land under cane. 
They repreeent correctly, however, the general condition 
of things to’ which, this assessment has reduced matters. 
We are at a loss to imagine what excuse the Settlement 
DepartSWn^ pan plead for anch folly. They cannot lay the 
blame Upon the authors of the settlement; it is all then- 
own, The truth is the Settlement Departments seem all 
to have their breath taken away the moment the assessment 
passes from a few annas to a few rupees the aero, while the 
spectacle of a native ruler standing by the old fiscal system of 
the country and making the land defray the burdens of the State 
fills them with astonishment and indignation There may be 
some over-assessment under the Gaekwar . we are infinitely 
more sure that our rates aro absurd , and the department needs 
to be rudely shaken out of the sentimental m$bd into winch it 
has got. The department seoms to have but one idea— 
to take a quit-rent from the soil and obliterate all memory 
of the State rights from the minds of the people. We cannot 
let these rights die out of the people’s mind without mm. 

The possibility of proceedings of this order under the 
Bombay settlement system, which leaves the assessment all but 
absolutely to the discretion of the settlement officer, suggests 
the necessity of our adding thereto some definite rule, such as 
the half-assets rule in similar proceedings m the North-West 
Provinces. The fact tliat lies upon the surface of Mr 
Beyts’s proceedings is the absence of all principle or rule of 
guidanoe therein. If you enquire on what principle did he fix 
the assessment at Rs 8,33,000 there is no answer. The amount 
bears no relotion either to the produce or to the rental, to the 
gross or to the net assets. Mr Beyts proposes Rs. 3,83,000, 
as another officer in his room might haie proposed twico 
that amount, or only one-half. There u neither rule nor 
principle of any bmd for determining the amomt of the assess 
ment. Everything is left to the discretion of the settle¬ 
ment officer, If he is a fool, the ohanoes are that tho settle¬ 
ment will bo ridiculous, but under no circumstances is it 
likely to err, withe ground of seventy, the department having 
got into a maudlin mood of coaxing the cultivator to consent to 
pay something. We can well imagine George Wingate’s, or 
poor Goldamid’s astonishment at such proceedings os this 
Soopa settlement claimmgto be done under tho authonty of their 
names who laid it down that “ the chief design of a revenue 
“ survey is the regulation of the oustomary land-teas so that it 
“ shall secure am, adequate revenue to Government, the progressive 
“ development of theagrieultural resources of the country and tho 
“ preservation of add proprietary and other nghts connected with 
“the soil.’’— (Joint Report, 2nd August 1847). Let the reader 
observe the words we have italicised. The “ customary land-tax,” 
“ An adequate revenue to Government” and the “preservation of 
nghts.” WB1 it be contended that Rs. 6 on acre represents 
the oustomary land-tax of this country to such a district; that 
it represents toe State rights thereto, or an adequate revenue 
therefrom) We write for the purpose of exciting Government 
to definite action. We aoggest to Sir Seymour Fitzgerald 
in particular, who has We know neither sympathy with, 
nor eompSftity to them proceedings, that he would do well to 
require every settlement report submitted to him to estimate 
wife care what ttereqtolof'toe digtriq* is* and to point 
out also what ehalf aftwo-thirdahdre thereto would represent 
60 or 70 per dint, of- the rental would be a liberal aaassament 

with the ooJitotor. and neither malgooamr nor zemin da r exists. 


instead of 60 per cent we fetm taken about 8 to Soopa apparently, 
at a less of not lass than half a million sterling before 
the Close of the centnry to those 20 miles of territory alone. 
And the Baroda Bailway has yet to be paid for! 

A good many Englishman, if we mistake not, would be 
glad to turn cultivators on terms suoh as those granted to 
this talook. It is not the poor hard-working ryot after all who 
gains by this folly, but too often a fellow who is too proud 
to work, and who has no need to work, but reserves his 
powers for the sensual life of the harem (see para 89) and 
contrives to get handsomely paid for his exertions even there. 
Instead of forcing these men into tho dignity of honest work, 
or giving the occupancy right to others, we have adopted 
“ moderate views of assessment” as our policy. Policy ’ Why 
every man mixed up in such proceedings is next door to 
wanting a strait-jacket Wo arc at our wit’s end for money, 
while the State rights m the soil are made over to a race too 
often of sensual scoundrels, to whom the Commonwealth if it 
owes anything at all owes a tying up at the triangles. The 
reader must forgive this anger. We should explode it wo did 
not let oft the indignation which we foel at suoh proceedings, 
while not a man Under whose review they passed seems to 
have been aware of their real nature. The climate appears 
to destroy all nervous foioe in official men, aud they go 
mechanically through their work without a symptom ofeom- 
prehen ding w*at is put before them for sanction Aud this 
leads ns to remark once more upon the folly of keeping- 
"tch proceedings from tho public, until tho tuno Luis gone by 
when criticism can bo of any use The very existence ofthesi 
proceedings was unknown to us until the other day When 
will Government learn the necessity of admitting tho public 
into its counsels I Half a million of money lias been absolutely 
thrown away m this single small talook alone, for want of 
intelligent criticism upon what was being done 

How can we expect good government when State measures 
mo subjected to no uufiqieudent criticism P Let the Government 
itseli say, whether it would not have boon hotter had this article 
of ours, instead of following, gone before it# decision Tim mis¬ 
chief is now remediless, but a sharp income tu\ might be 
levied, with perfect justice in Hoops, to undo to sorrn extent 
the error that has been made We can only say that if 
Government can induce any one of tho Iuxuiioun gentlemen 
desoribed in para 39 to give up lus land to us upon the 
forms of this settlement, wo shall deem it no haxdship to pay 
a very heavy income-tax indeed A farm oflfX) acres m tins 
Soopa district must lx- wnitli £100 a jern to tho occupant, 
in spito of tho assessment, and if Government is going 
to give the laud away m this fashion, the townspeople ought 
to know it, and be allowed to bid fol the occnpmu y rights 
so created at tho expense of the Commouwoalth. We close with 
a single fact concerning tho actual value of land in tliotalooka 
In some parts of it, says Mr Beyts, "the occnpanoy rights, 

“ if mortgaged or sold, would realize as much as Rs 1,000 tht 
“ acre ” (Para 18, Supplementary Report, Jauuary) A very fair 
proof, indeed, of tho character of the assessment The land is sup¬ 
posed to belong to the State, while the ryot can got £100 an acre 
for the occupancy right alouo. In other woids, the land is leased 
at a quit-rent of six pence per aoro, while the State is 
embarrassed for means blatters have come to this pass that we 
seriously advise our fellow-townsmen to go in frn tho land. -It 
is being literally given away, and they will he unwise if they do 
not look after a share of it. 


INDIA MUST NOT BORROW 


Ihdu must net borrow. England may, and France, and 
Germany, and Russia, aud Italy, and Spain, and Mexico, and 
Greece, and Turkey, and Timbuctoo. Hew Zealand also, and 
Australia, end Canada, and the Cape, and Ceylon, and Mauritius, 
and the dirtiest little dependency toe nation owns, to any of toe 
four quartern of toe world. But India may not And if you 
ask why she may not, the answer is that the people of Ea$and 
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have underakenAo admin irtat jit ftnaaoev aad that to prevent 
all question as to who may barespousible tor the possible bank¬ 
ruptcy of the oountry under their n»«a*meut, the; have resolv. 
pd that she shidJ not borrow at «U, even though they garotte 
the country by their resolve. Sow it is an indecency for 
any nation in the world to borrow, if this land may not We 
pointed out in our last issue, that while our, own country and 
other lands are steeped to the lips in debt, and depend wholly' 
upon taxes to meet their engagements, India is not merely free 
from debt, but has a vast national estate in the land, that at onoe 
justifies and neoassitat.es her borrowing largely of foreign capital 
for its improvement. A more mean or unworthy policy was 
never followed by one nation towards another than that 
which the lugtish Ministry has deliberately adopted 
towards this land. As the whale world knows, the so-oalled 
Indian debt of £100,003,0 )0f from the way in winch it has been 
bmlt up, would be promptly diclared an Engash liability in aay 
court of equity in tho world. It is an English debt from begin, 
mng to end, incurred by a dishonest trustee in the uame of his 
ward for purely personal advantages of his own Having con¬ 
siderable misgivings as to ttn proper incidence of this debt, and 
India’s power to sustain it, it is tnw discovered that the right 
policy is to lay down the maxim that “ India must not barrow ” 
at alL While ail other countries of the earth raxy borrow as 
freely as they please of English capitalists evon for war purposes, 
India, tha poorest of them all, whose fortums #jd has given 
into the hands of the wealthiest nation of the world, is to look 
to her faMB for the construction even of the roads and tanks, 
for want of which the people by reason of famine, periodically 
perish by millions. It was in the Budget Speech of I860 that 
this precious doctrme was first formally laid down, ani 
the policy then inaugurated has been strictly followed down 
to this hour, although all belief in it is exploded. During the 
ten years that have intervened, a lurge amount (about 
£8,000,000) of Indian debt has bean extinguished out of 
Indian taxes , and in one painful way or another (by an income- 
tax ui part) we have been made to spend 60 or (10 millions upon 
roads and railroads, ■electric telegraphs, tanks, and canals, while 
at home it haR been the height of financial wisdom to build 
their fortifications out ofloans 1 Because we have not had the 
courage to deal honestly with the existing Indian debt, thernfori 
India shall not be allowed to contract any fresh one If sh e 
wants roads, let her build them out of taxes No matter that 
English capitalists would gladly lend her what money she 
wants at 4 per cent—take the money out of the pookets of the 
people, where it is worth SO per cent, or in any way you oan get 
it, that the growth of a large Indian debt may not make Parlia¬ 
ment uneasy. There is no Government on earth which may, 
with such propriety, burrow money for works of public improve* 
ment. We have been ready enough to borrow m India’s name 
for the conduct of the wars we have forced upon her, that ice 
might evade thoir ooat, , but to borrow for purposes that may 
rescue her own children from perishing of famine is not to be 
heard of The principle we have ever contended for is rimply 
that works of a reproductive nature should be constructed 
from capital borrowed in the cheapest market, while Government 
has laid it down that " India must not borrow ” In aocordanoe 
with thm maxim, a great effort has been made, year after year, 
to raise by taxation a surplus revenue of six or seven millions 
to meet the Wants of the oountry It has been a ruinous 
economic error. Do we want proof that it is false economy to 
take money out of the pockets of a people, where it is worth 16 
to 60 per oenfc. per annum, owing to the scaroity of capital 
amongst them, to invest it in roads, with indefinite loss in the 
transfer, when we may borrow for the purpose as much as we 
please at 4 or 6 per oent. in the English market ? All other 
nations may borrow of English capitalists what they please) 
India alone is shut out from them, and forced to eonstruot the 
works of improvement for which she languished, out of dnblete 
of savings from her annual iaeome ; ^r to go without them. 

Take ah instance or two of the slewaeesof the State to ap¬ 
prehend the importance of the principle M teua,4i seen he the 


mode of financing fWlowedm 

OJBm and the transport ahip*, *ag e^^pv^itepi i*-.th* i; made 
wawhioh the (Unde ware-raised. , : Ip b«th.c^ % eWASpi^e 
tree Mowed- The T-rry fmnr 1 !- if iTjpiro. ftm 

'the Indian Treasury by maap 

In .other words, while English oapitali»i|»: wot»£} glo|^,ba*» .lent 
•the amount upon the security of the Indian reveneaft, jfpg,India 
Office deliberately preferred to draw it .from % Jmdian taxes. 
It is not enough that India is made to ihraish bnoney With 
doubtful propriety, bat she it made to do it in the moat op¬ 
pressive form While her people are perishing by millions 
from constantly recurring famine, we take,|5win 'her Treasury 
two-thirds of a million sterling to put up .a palace m Dowmng- 
street, and a million more to build a magnificent transport fleet 
in our dockyards. What those two tuilliona ^ --have 
done for any district of India let $ir Arthur Cotton tell ue. 

India may not borrow ; every other nation may. And yet look 
once more at their respective positions. India then has an 
existing debt of 13/4 per head of population. This debt 
moreover is not her's but England’s, but for the argument we 
assume it to be her’s— 

INDEBTEDNESS OP NATIONS. 

t • d. 

India. ,. <1 13 4 per tool at population 

Onitod KingooriP - ... 85 IS 0 ,, „ 

Franco . 31 O 0 

Holland . 13 1 4 „ | 

United States . 11 11 I . „ 

1 ortugal . a 11 « „ „ 

Amtiia 6 14 10 „ 

Italy .. 1 la d „ „ 

Swilaorland . 10 18 „ „ 

Oreece. 9 15 5 „ „ 

Now all these lands but India depend wholly upon taxes to 
meet their liabilities. India alone of them has a vast national 
property m tho soil, and a lien upon China for £7,000,000 or 
£8,006,000 a year And gho of all these lands may not borrow at 
all, although if we will but give roads and wafer to her estate, 
we shall increase tho capitalized value of her property by a 
thousand millions sterling Wa have pottered with the question 
like selfish cowards all these years, and are pottering over it 

Still. 

THE NATIONAL INCOME, 


£3 OB £6 PEE HEAD. 

The statement of Mr. Grant Duff that the average income of 
the people of India is about £3 (two pounds) per bead per 
year, furnishes a fair illustration of the delusions under whioh 
the government of this country is carried on. It seems to be 
impossible for Indian statesmen to get abreast of their times. 
Thirty years ago, it is possibly true, that the average income 
of tho people was not more than £i per head per annum. 
To-day it le ridiculously false, It seems impossible to make 
^menunderstand how vast a revolution has taken place in the 
oountry since the discovery of the gold-fiolds. If two pounds 
per head per annum be the average income of the people, the 
amount of course must include the «X|ienditure and accumu¬ 
lations of the nch. As British India comprises a population 
of about 150 millions of people, £2 per head represents a 
gross annual mcomo of 300 millions sterling a year. But 
Soo millions sterling a year simply means one mil lion of 
i men with an average income of 260 Rs, a month each, and a 
Vfcmfly of 160 persons to maintain out of it. While these gross 
*Ue Wo s»i» exist, there ia tio hope ' of' enlightened role in 
the country, and there is no exouee for their hxiatenoe. On 
what possible data the India Offios has arrived-at Mr. Grant 
Duff’s conclusion, we cannot even imagine, ifo knows well the 
oost of rationing the army, the jails, Md the aohoob in every 
part of tho oountry j the price of fcbe staptrartfolei of food ; the 
amount of the. orimtry’e experts) the humrioae atamiaid of 
firing amoogetths ’Waaitbier olames of the people,) Dm (gtnemd 
comfort even ofthepwraaVand Urn aeejrewtottww’.ef .meaWi 

tne<#ta--in 

tte handn for A punenehte auftniito of -the ^ifitnme<*«# r --the 





*■ mm- rn’i&t l tMs '&* $&; -*&** mu ipa^ «n y 
mmtf‘ «* m%m o Hum th* mmtag 

mvOr 40* MUM HWft> m are 1 Writing. 
Bonb^fflM' mM'gWvrptm&i for cMMren oflfertpean 
B EfttWtttt arawmoG 7 QatranMiDg' » proviaw oy contract, 
ffitfNfih fl*t tfftW riMre fethM* tasMttttfowa fc m fo8m»;— 

1 ttWfitoWdMts .. ..Mi » » «*rMMj*Ffe 4 liHb 
amuut Orph mt m ... < u * i „ „ 

Including clothinfc wrtaWirittnfmtg, and general charges, the 


j^wglgilh foools J. Bs. M » 5 j»r clfld per mentii. 

Thfc'oontrecfcmss atwbrieh the Bycullah School* were sup- 
liadilnlfi 6 »-were s— 


per lb. Bb. 0 a » or apuuapirlb. 

„ „ o t o or * „ „ 

per uer„ 0 s 10 or 4 „ per plot, 

per lb. „ 0 1 » or It pwibT 

„ ;, 0 l a or is „ pwib. 


Tegeubtoe (oeBtago) „ „ 0 l » or i! „ per lb. 

A glance at these figures will shew Mr. Qrant Duff that in 
Western India at all events, the cost of living is very little 
below the English standard, and yet while the average annual 
expenditure is nearly A30 per head there, he dreams of 
£2 per head per year sufficing here. These delusions must 
give place to exact knowledge, if we are to have enlightened 
rule in the country. The mere cost of food in the prisons 
of India during the last year was as follows :— 

Madras.ns. 45 s l per bead per year. 

Bi-ra 1 : . .. „ 8» 1 0 „ „ 

V... .87 5 1 

IP a . 48 5 0 „ „ 

„- k .. as o o ,, ” 

' Itonjab... „ 8fl 0 4 „ „ 

Central Provinces... „ 81 8 8 „ „ 

Average.. fis. 09 7 0 

These returns have respect to native prisoners only, but 
inoludo femaleB and juvenile offenders, the diet of the non¬ 
labouring as well as labouring prisoners, and the penal diet of 
the refractory. Not an item of luxury does the scale includo 
of any kind; neither sugar, nor fruit, nor pan, nor betel, nor 
tobacco, nor opium; while the supplies were in every oase obtain¬ 
ed wholesale under contract And yet the average cost per 
head of the prison diet throughout the country was just £4 per 
year j while Mr. Grant Duff has been assured that the total 
average income of the people, including the expenditure of the 
rich and the annual accumulations of all are covered by an 
income of £2 per head per annum. The mere rationing of the 
European troops in Madras oosts £12 per head per year ; in 
Burmah £17 to .£18. In view of the prosperity of the agricul¬ 
tural classes, the income of the country at this moment is 
little, if anything, below the aggregate income of the United 
Kingdom, vi». 800 to 000 millions sterling a year ; but then 
150 millions have to divide it instead of 30 millions. In other 
words, our impression is that the average annual income of 
the people of India is about £6 per head against the English 
average of £30. 

WANTED A REPUBLIC. 

- ♦ .— — 

Th* workmen of England are pursuing a shadow when they 
demand the substitution of a Republic for the ancient monar¬ 
chical forms of the Kingdom. England has long ceased to be a 
kingdom in everything but same, while no Republic in the world 
it so happily constituted. Do English workmen really believe 
that it would be an improvement upon our institutions, to elect 
our Chief Magistrate every four years after the American fashion, 
and tb entrust him with tbs powers wielded by the American 
Prstident f By a constitutional fiction, the executive powers of 
Mm Kingdom am suppowid to b» vested in the Crown, although 
the (sriwrsign eaiinot persomdly ^pednt even a parish constable. 
Instead of an irresponsible PMsamira appointed for an arbitrary 

' of a 
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power the moment h4 dfeer 4d command the confidence of 
*b» people. There is n6 ona a paria en between the two systems, 
«ad to reject'the institutions of our own land, for the semi- 
despotic personal rale of ca American President, with aU 
the disadvantages and drawbacks which attend the system, 
would he a purely retrograde step of the most calamitous 
order. Upon the whoie, the English constitution is dndoubt- 
edly the happiest compromise the world has ever seen between 
strong government and popular rule. That it admits of im¬ 
provement is simply to say that it is human. Thus it would be 
an undoubted gain we think to th# oountry to remove th* bishops 
from th* House of Lords. The bishops represent no one 
but themselves, and the full and oompiete proof of the pro¬ 
priety of removing them is the foot that, as a body, their in* 
fiuenoe is always thrown into the wrong soale. You never find 
the bishops, as a body, voting upon the right side. We believe it 
to be historically true, that their influence has ever been unhappy 
and retrograde, and this fact of itself is sufficient ground for their 
exclusion. For the Inference is irresistible that they are in a wrong 
poaition. Bishope are no worse than other men ; thoy ought to 
be,and upon the whole, we believethat they are, very muoh better 
If, then, you find their action in any given sphere uniformly 
disastrous and unhappy, you may be sure there is some fault m 
the order of things whioh requires them to act within that 
sphere. The great Bishop Wilson ever declined to take his seat 
in the House of Lords, believing it to be impossible for a bishop 
to take part in its proceedings with advantage either to the 
Church or to society. And experience confirms the truth of his 
oonviction. The influence of the bishope upon the course of 
legislation has ever been unfriendly to liberty aud reform. But 
one prelate of the whole Bench throughout the American War 
of Independence ventured to raise his voioe in deprecation 
of the violent proceedings of the Government of that day, while 
the Ministry has ever been able to count upon the support of 
the body in resisting tho domaads of the people for reform. 
Upon the dreadful question even of slavery, the great laymen of 
the Commons had to overcome the resistance not merely of 
the temporal but of the spiritual Lords, whoso sympathies in that 
character by some unhappy fatality seem never to be right. 
The sooner the House of Lords is rid of them the better. It 
is also an important question whether the Upper House might 
not with great advantage bo strengthened by the creation, 
upon a somewhat extensive scale, of life-peers. There is 
a manifest danger of tho Commons becoming so powerful 
as altogether to swamp the infiuenoo of tho Upper House. 
Let the House of Lords be strengthened by throwing open 
its doors freely to the ablest and meat cultivated men of tho 
age. Just in proportion as the Commons increasingly reflects the 
power ofthe plutooracy of the country and oftho workingman, >h 
it desirable that the Lords should increasingly reflect its oullai •• 
and intellect. The Lords want popularising, and there is n 
way in whioh this could so oertainly be done, as. by the 
elevation to their body of distinguished laymen as life-peers. 
We may popularize the Commons to the full extent the 
million desires, if we but simultaneously strengthen tho other 
House with tho most cultivated men of the time. Intellect will 
ever win in the long run, and we should have no foar either 
of the workmen or the capitalists of England, if tho doors ofthe 
House of Lords were thrown open to the great men of the 
time. Who can doubt that men like Seeley, Ruskin, Beget, 
Huxley, Newman, Mill, the Members of the Indian Council, 
and the Hoads of Colleges would be an immense acquisition 
imthe House of Lords, were it possible for men of modest 
fortunes to sit there. We want no revolution in England— 
no Republic—other than that we have. We wont simply 
a development of existing institutions, toward* whioh every 
wise man will labour according to the light that is in him. If tho 
clergy ere to sit in Parliament at all, it should not be as bishops 
bub as learned men, sad Presbyterian and Nonconformist 
clergymen should be just as eligible as Churchmen. 
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The returns for April shew as average rise of at least 
£ seers per rupee for wheat and jowaree throughout Central 
and Northern India. We shall have no "poor” therefore for 
a season, and may direct all our attention to administrative 
reforms. 

A local contemporary declares that “ it is both unjust and 
“ absurd to ask England to make herself responsible for the debt 
" of India) in order that India may take such security into the 
“ market and discount it to her own advantage.” 

Who ever asked for anything of the kind 1 We have de¬ 
manded an Imperial guarantee for the debt, on the ground (1 ) 
That in equity it is not on Indian, but an English liability ; and 
(2) That in poUoy the safety of both countries requires that 
we should reduoe the interest to the lowest possible amount. 
Who can be so si|Jy as to imagine that we ask a guarantee for 
the debt at the present rates of interest ? We require the gua¬ 
rantee that we may reduce the internet, as a matter of eoonomy 
for India and of sound policy for England. 

The Bombay Association petition Parliament for reform in the 
administration of Indian flnanoe, and pray it:— 

“ U-) To direct the Executive Government of India io reduce the 
publio expenditure, totally to abolish the Income-tax, reduoe the 
recently enhanced salt tax and other imposts whioh press heavily 
on the people, and prohibit the imposition of fresh taxes for im¬ 
perial or looal purposes; 

" (2) To provide a permanently efficient oheok upon the increase 
Of public expenditure and taxation in India | 

" (8) To doviae suitable measures for curtailing the overgrown 
and exeessive expenditure of that department of the Indian Trea. 
sury whioh is under the immediate control of the India Office in 

England, end to provide an efficacious check against its increase by 
prescribing definite limits for the principal charges which should 
not bo exooeded without obtaining the previous sanction of Parlia¬ 
ment ; 

" (4) To relievo the Indian Treasury of charges whioh ought to 
be defrayed wholly or in part by the Imperial Exchequer) and 

11 (6 ) To grant an Imperial guarantee for the public debt of India 
under such conditions as may be necosBary to secure to the publio 
the saving to he made thereby." 


Mr, Pelder’s Report regarding the consumption of salt 
and the revenue derived from it in the Bombay Presidency is a 
most valuable State paper. Mr. Pedder has arrived at the 
conclusion that the average consumption of revenue-paying salt 
in Bombay is 10§ lbs., and the pressure of taxation 3 annas. 
8 pies per hood of the population. Ho estimates the actual con¬ 
sumption at 14 Ills, per head, showing a large resort to illicit 
salt. The total quantity smuggled he estimates at upwards of 
800,000 maunds, and the loss at more than fourteen and a-half 
lakhs of rupees. He lias shewn that the quantity of Balt 
annually leaving the island of Bombay by railway, exceeds 
the whole amount professed to be received into Bombay, so that 
in the island itself alone the loss from smuggling js believed 
to exceed 2} lakhs a year. $ 

A correspondent of a local journal declares it to be a foot that 
for every Re 16 or Rs. 18 invested in manufactured opium at Ma¬ 
dras, consignees of the drug at Rangoon readily obtain Rs. 36 
to Rs, 88, and states his belief that every steamer fount Madras 
and CsRjutta takes a quantity of the dreg-to be smuggled 
ashore. “ It is useless for Government to depend upon the 
" detective# «f*taEpw» former j for, although it is hifjnterwt 
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Ma. Bbowmow (Caohar) writes to the A^-Horticultural 
Society that a silk-worm identical with, at v*||pdosely resem¬ 
bling, the Bengal Abacus Atlas, is found in a wM state in Iiom- 
bardy, or at all evente in some part of the peninsula Ifnjt.,|he 
veritable Bengal Atlas, it is very much like it, andJjeftJsa very 
close relationship to it. “ Perhaps it would be as well to find 
“ out on what this wild Italian Atlas feeds, and to try the Bengal 
“ worm on that plant. I do not think the Bengal ooooons will 
“ burst in the climate of Naples earlier than May or June, 

“ so that there is still time to advise the experimentalists. Any- 
“ body may find the wild Italian indigenous worm above referred 
“ to, by looking for it among the oases of insects belonging to the 
“ Fauna of Italy, preserved by desiccation, in that department of 
“ the Museum at Florence devoted to this branch of science. 

“ Whether there were any details attached to the specimen expla- 
“ natory of it, I unfortunately do not remember. I am, bowevtr, 

" oertain that its place in the Museum has reference to its value 
“ as a textile material, but that it is jumbled up with other speci- 
“ mens without, as for as I remember, any regard to arrange- 
“ meut by affinities.” 

The Secretary has sent the above extract to the Consul- 
General for Italy. 

There is a story going the round of the papers concerning 
Mr. Seward’s notes upon our rale, that illustrates the truth we 
have so earnestly insisted upon as to the needless sacrifice of the 
land revenue that is going on in the country. Mr. Seward 
wanted to know of a district officer in the Punjaub how it was 
that a people so turbulent under native rale were so quiet under 
our own. The reply was : 

“ Wliore a native prince takes aix rupees, we take two. Out 
of this district I pay £100,000 to Government every year. Tha 
adjoining one to the south is the nemo rise, but its native chief 
manages to get £500,000 out of it. Even supposing that we were 
to resume all tho rent-free lands, whioh we have granted for loyal 
service or for other political reasons, we should only be able to 
raise £150,000, according to nur system, from this district. Tho 
cultivators know perfectly well that if they were living even under 
a good Sivh ruler, they would have to pay three times as much 
money to him, for they see what goes on a few miles from here 
j* ou the other ride of the boundary line. Huy prefer to pay less and 
* to aocept our rule.” * 

Mr. Seward, we aw told, visited this Sikh State to enquire for 
himself into the foots, and came back satisfied that it is really 
true “ that where the Indian husbandman pays us two rupees, 
“ he would pay a native prince six.” The mischief is that it is 
all being done tmintelligently. There has been no intention to 
abandon the'land revenue, but practically we hosts been aban¬ 
doning it, under the aeoendaney Of the school which has caused 
all our embarrassments. 

The ways of our Finance Minister are certainly “forabove 
out of our sight”, Tha following Notification appears in the 
Oasstts of India: — 

Simla, ths 1st Hay 1871, No. 187. 

With reference to toe Notification No. 8888, dated MKb December 
1808, tha Governor General in Conn oil is ple ased, to great to holders 
of toe 80 lakhs of debentures payable on foe 4th July 1871 the 
option of having those debentures inectribed as a loan to toe Govern¬ 
ment of India on the following terms ♦** n > * !1 ( 1 c t 

, 1. Framisanry notes wiB be itsw 

' for sums above that amount in ev#a 
will be payable to order, and interest* 
ystriy on toe eto Jen 

k Interest winks 
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'■*^t^iMtKm im ' '«tm thhffM B M ‘arte fc* pa» off before the 
4to.«ii?;£88£t«totrtt^ notice of three months, to be 

hM.|#w taitAK^Mipil 1891. 

8. A wmo rt totf fa writing, tram persons wKo may desire to 

.,_ , , , ft of their debentures into the new loan, may be 

Tnaearen of the Bonks of Bengal, 
Treasury at 
)Ie. 

- — ~ — ———-—— ™ «.»_ —II bo reqoeeted 

toalkwghrfjwr tranefce* of any .of the debentures held in England. 

7. Ho applications tor txasMPfrrUl be received after the 4th 
Jaly next. 

we have here the Supreme Government voluntarily 
renewing a ij^pw cent, loan of .£3,00,000 of par, while the 
tnatket rati for fours is 89, and four-and-a-halfa are being 
^SiBl»4«^tl07. The Gash Balances at the same time are 
several tmftSftaa in excess of their normal amount, The effect of 
the measure is to make a present to the holders of 6 per cent, 
upon the debentures, and the result will be a loss to the 
State of one-half per cent, per annum upon the whole amount 
for the next X0 years. 


The manner in which the revenues of India ore misappro¬ 
priated, for there is no other word for it by the Home Govern¬ 
ment, will by-and-bye be regarded as one of the scandals of our 
time. It does just as it pleases with the revenues of the country, 
bdfcg under neither oheck nor control of any kind, material or 
moral We have at this moment before us a list of pensions 
granted in 18C7-68 to employts of the India Office who retired in 
that year from aotive service therein. The list is ae follows.— 


Mr. 





Full Salary, 

Petition, 

J O. Mason 

_ 

_ 

— £1430 

£1430 

B D. Bourdillon 

_ 

_ 

— 1300 

1000 

J* N. Dillon 

— 

_ 

— WOO 

700 

J. E, Cochrane 

— 

— 

— 10>0 

1000 

W, 0. Deede 

"— 

— 

— eoo 

700 

J. Courtenay 

— 

— 

— 876 

700 

J. E. Boucher 

— 

— 

— woo 

8(X>. 

C. Crawford 

-M- 

«_ 

— 860 

800 

W. Downing 

— 

-r- 

— BOO 

875 

W* V. Andrews 

— 

“ 

- 803 

902 




£8,BS8 

£7^807 


The average length of service of these gentlemen was 32'8 
years ; their average age upon retirement 81'2 years ; their 
average salary nearly £900 a year; and their average pension 
nearly £800. The disclosure is a scandal upon the face of it. 
Here are ten men, fairly educated but nothing more, who were 
fortunate enough to get clerkships in Hie India Office, at the 
early average age of 19 years. They lead for 30 years the 
<■ ■"« ■' ii-u r.i.', prevails in the public offices of England, 

and at 60, worn-out we presume by daily attendance at office 
from 11 to 4, eaoh man gracefully retires from his exhausting 
labours upon a pension of £800 a year. 

Our readers know the general conditions of suoh sorvico 
at home, and the scale upon which pensions are ordinarily con¬ 
ferred there. In these circumstances, it is an act of indecency 
to make these ten men, in the jrrime of life and Hie maturity of 
their powors, annuitants upon the people of India at all. The 
average age of men in public life in England is nearly 65. Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Bright, and all the leading men 
of the Commons, and of the Upper House are of that age, 
while the India Office exhausts its employfe it seems at 50. 
Who dreams in England of retiring from work at 50 years of 
age I Even in India we have adopted a 65 years rule, and 
require men to serve 35 years in this climate for a pension, 
of half salary, vffiich pension moreover never exceeds £500 a 
year * whUa these pampered, gentlemen of the India Office, who 
do hot knew what hard work means, and who are in their own 
dinmte, w^^ «itopac^iffieneMat 60 yoara ^ age with ail 
but the foul pay ;bf their native; Service. How can we reconcile 
thfr unobnecitotfoua admimstretioci of the trust in our hands, 
frith the deoiwration hf tts Ifoka of Argyll that '“we are 
epeodtag the Imperial yywwas bf India conscientiously for the 
gised 'frfitoptoptei?''' Jfofofrwe are notiiospending 

iiSin tresynakeph ;<»f .jfoidSSti 1 

our oendae- eit-iHin'iid-'fowr* s& jmml ft from 


ourselves, is but toadd b#pOarUy to aim sin. Thaw is hardly 
an frern in these Home accounts that would stand criticism 
in, the House of Co m m o n a, Such criticism as the late Mr 
Hunw would have brought to bear upon it; and untii 
India is better represented in Parliament these misappropria¬ 
tions of her revenues will continue. 

Had we the time or spaoe necessary for the purpose, we could 
tear the accounts to rags, while Sir Biohard Temple is assur¬ 
ing the world that they are “ all right, and justifiable, and pro¬ 
per. ” The first Finance Minister who has the moral courage to 
use the language of stem, uncompromising, rebuke such as the 
case calla for—language that will make men’s ears tingle, and 
force the dullest to attend to what is spoken—will be immortal. 

THE MILITARY EXPENDITURE OF INDIA. 


COST OF HOME DEPOTS AND RECRUITS. 

Report of a Committee appointed by the Secretaries of State for 
War and for India to make arrangements for adjusting the 
Charges fo' Ef-ctir- Services of Herr Majesty’s Regiments on 
the Rant Indian K-UMishm.mt, on the principle of actual 
Charges. 

.... The Committee feel it to be their duty to bring pro¬ 
minently to notice the very heavy rhaiwo attinuliiih the present 
system of Indian depots, as shown in Hie cost to the Imperial 
Government of a recruit from the date of his enlistment to that 
of his embarking for India. This becomes very apparent when 
a comparison is made of the expenditure under the existing 
system with that of the Worley depot formerly maintained for 
recruiting the army by the East India Company. 

The Committee feel bound to ask the attention of Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government to the expense of the Indian depots, in 
order that it may be-ascertained whether the system on which 
they are at present maintained could not be greatly modified. 

The figures in the Return O. show a cost of about 2051. for 
each soldier sent by the War Office to India, but this must be 
modified as regards one or two exceptional years, during which, 
although the depots remained at their foil strength, very few 
recruits were required for India, in consequence of each regi¬ 
ment in that oountry having been very largely reduced, but tho 
outlay, nevertheless, appears to dornaud inquiry with a view 
to its reduction. Returns A and B. show that recruits were 
sent out from the Warley depot for the years from 1860 to 1859 
at an average oost of 1 Si, 16s. per man only, or, omitting the 
exceptional years of and after the Mutiny, at an average cost 
of 261 7s. 6a. per man for all arms. 

It is proper to add that the members of this Committee, re¬ 
presenting the War Office, are of opinion that with reference to 
the statistical statements prepared at the War Office and laid 
before tho Committee, the depot and recruiting charges of regi¬ 
ments in India have been in excess of the amount repayable to 
Imperial ftmds as the capitation grant for the corresponding 
period, thus leaving adoficitto lit; borne by 'l.iTn.|-"il r. venue. 
The members of the Committee representing the India Office 

tore not, however, at present in a position ... this \ 

os they have not had tho means of ecrutinizir.g’.how .-tafrim m 
or of arriving at a definite conclusion as to this point, but, tb>* 
Committee have no hesitation in expressing their unanimous, 
opinion that the charge for a recruit, os shown in the War Office 
returns, is susceptible of very great, reduction, and that whatever 
loss has resulted to tho Imperial Government must lie attribut¬ 
ed mainly to the excessive amount of the depot charges. 

For the reasons given the Committee submit That the cap¬ 
tation rate as at present paid shall bo continued for one year 
from the 1st April 1869, and that during that period they she aid 
be authorised to consider and report os to the beet mode of ad¬ 
justment of the accounts of the expenditure for future years. 

T. L. Secoombe. H. W. S. Whiffin. 

G. I. Jamesos. John Miwok. 

War Office, March 11, I860. 

Second Report of ilui Committee appointed try the Secretaries of 
State for War and for India to make arrangements for adjust¬ 
ing (he Home Charges for Effective Services of Her Majesty s 
Regiments on the East Indian Establishment, on the principle 
of actual Charges. 

November 24,1869. 

> their first report, requested the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to the very heavy charge imposed 
Oh lndiA shd to the very large difference between the aspen®. 
tMl frame the existing system, sad that which was formerly . 
ttiqpBadhgr the Boat India Company, in recruiting their Bnro- 
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which reference will be made separately. 

The items in Class X do not require explanation. 

In regard t6 Class 2, comprising the indirect or assessed 
charges, m respeot of which India is liahle for a proportion only, 
the expenditure for these services should he charged rateably on 
the net disbursements occurring m each of the several recruiting 
district and depot battalions, in which there may be recruits 
for India, with the exception of the oharges for barrack accom¬ 
modation, and for difference of numbers of men on passage to and 
from India, 

The charge for barrack accommodation should be calculated 
on the average number of officers and men belonging to regi¬ 
ments on the Indian establishment, accommodated in barracks 
on the 1st of each month. 

With reference to the charge hitherto made for the difference 
of numbers cf man on passage to and from India, and to a recent 
communication from the Horae Guards, respecting the minimum 
time required for training recruits of the several arms of the 
servioe, the Committee are of opinion that the following sums, 
details of which ore riven in Appendices B. and C. should, for the 
present, be charged for every non-commissioned officer or soldier 
embarked, as reuefe for India, with regiments of the hue, via. 

Cavalry ... .. .. ... IS M10 

Infantry .. .. .. ... „ tl, 711 

and the Government of India will be entitled to credit, at the 
same rates, for every non-commissioned officer or soldier disem¬ 
barked with regiments, who, at the date of disembarkation, shall 
not be within two years of the completion of his term of service. 
This adjustment win not apply to drafts sent from this country 
to India, as India will have paid for them, nor to detachments 

_... x______i_«■_ _ a_ 


in the same manner as those for depots of oavaliy and infantry, 
the Committee consider that the amount chargeable for every 
non-commissioned offioer or eoldietef artillery e mb a r ke d for 
India should b- a* follows, via. 


That Committee redo 
have not yet been ordered, and their effect oanbot, therefore, be 
ascertained. Under these oircumatancai, the Committee have 
not deemed it advisable to attempt to fox a schedule of prises, 
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practicable to oarry redaction to a still greater extent 

They are, therefore, of opinion, that mm the 1st April 1870, 
the chums of the Imperial Government should he adjusted by 
repayment of the actual charges of the general principles which 
governed the settlement of The aoooants for recruiting depot 
and other home services, from the year 1824 to the date of the 
introduction of a capitation rate. 

There are, however, oertain charges, formerly included in that 
adjustment, which it would be expedient henceforth to exclude ; 
the payment, under the several heads to be in future usds 
direct by the India Office, vis. 

A, '—Pay of officer* on rorlonsh from ludU, with tbs exception af tbe pay of 

oolooel* of regoneitte, and colonel* ooQumuident* of artillery, wfiioh 
mould contlnne to be incited by the egtnts Sad oharged to India, 
through their aocouste with the war Office. 

B. —Adranom In this country to regiment* prooeeding to India which 

ahouMb* recounted for by the payxuaatem to the local Government he 
India, the paymaetan rendering to the War Offloe a pay list to the day 
preceding embarkation. 

0.—Advances to India to regimente returning to England to he acoonnted 
f or by tbe paytnaetove to tbe India Offloe, a pay Hat being rendered to 
the daypnoemsgrdimnbarlwtUm. 

Advances to drafts prooeeding to, and detachments returning 
from, India should be adjusted w the made adopted previous to 
the introduction of the capitation rate. 

The Committee would also reoommand that the remittances 
from India by offioers and soldiers Bhould be paid direot by the 
India Office, and that tbe present charge for agenoy he revised. 

Excluding the foregoing items, the oharges which will 
have to be adjusted on the principle af actual aoooants, are 


wMppW* 

was issued for the recall cf the regiment from India, should be. 
i to The number of men in tl# oquubgr y#h 

Therates at present chargeable for non-oottuniisfioaed officers 
aC&oyal Engineers required for sneoial eervise in India, mixed 
te the report of the Committee which eomndered fibs aphtrtlte 
Sfwoh 1687, should remain in force. 

Hie Committee recommend that the above rates, as W60 as 
the charges under Class 4, should be subject to revSaioa every 
three yeans. 

Q» the snbjeot of these charges a separate minute is rmotikS- 
by the members representing the India Office on this Committee, 

The charges specified under Class 3* having relation to the 
army generally, have not hitherto been matter of account 
between the Imperial Government and the Government of India. 
Tbe question as to the liability of India to bear a proportion of 
these charges was discussed by tbe Committee, whtoh a rr a n ged 
tbe existmg Capitation Bate in 1881, and it resnHod in the 
exclusion of those charges therefrom. The subject has agate 
been considered by this Committee; and it appears to tahte 
that, in conformity with long established usage, bo adjustuM* 
is necessary on this account, such proportion of the expenditure 
far head-quarter departments, general staff, he, ■ as might be 
considered apphoable to Her Majesty’s regiments on the Indian 
establishment being, in their opinion, fairte compensated for by 
the advantages derived by the Imperial Government from the 
presence or Indian depots in this country. On this point, 
however, a separate minute by the members representing the 
India Office on the Committee is added hereto. 

In concluding their report, the Committee would again refer 
to the heavy expense of the Indian depots as at present con¬ 
stituted. They are unanimously of opinion that the present rate 
of expenditure is too large when compared with that incurred 
prior to the Mutiny in India, and excessive when compared 
with the oharge incurred by the East India Company m the 
maintenance of their depot at Wariey. Tho Committee are, 
therefore, of opinion that, without any sacrifice of effiowngy, it 
is practicable to effect a very large reduction in these charges- 
T. L. Seccombs. G. I. Jajobon, Major-General- 
H. W. S. Whhtin, J. Milton. 


separatb umw 
While concurring generally in the forego: 


the whs 


ji.i Committee, feel it to be their duty to represent i 
consider that the proposed arrangement is, inone me 
just towards India. 

They are of opinion that, as all 6*p*iM» of safeteft 
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to India are paid from Indian revenues, India is fa 
to a considerable credit for the value to this Imp* 
meat of the presence in fti* aoMfcy of % 
engaged in oou»se of t?a»teg* 


tbe expenses of tbe General, areiwas, eras wowasswrew re» 
&©,, specified under Class 8, in Appondfo fo HW SfowfoW 
that aduaotege, appswa.to % uwM««*!«d to to- •*>««•** 
inadequate, 
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hare to O B Oo mblea for the fertheroonsideration of the subject 
of this peymffllt, by the Qoverathent of India, of the home 
charges for-Her Majesty's troops servingm India 

Rinoe the day of the Committee’s second report, important 
changes hare been proponed in the constitution of the army in 
India, and propositions have also been made for recruiting the 
armyen anew principle, which involves the breaking up of the 
cswwfy'fcMJt andinfantry depot battalions, attaching, in H«u 
of the fonnSajjft^nome troop of each regiment on servioe to a 
regiment of similar equipment at home ; and, of the latter, two 
companies of each battalion abroad to a battalion at home, 
eight companies to be on foreign service and 12 companies on 
home eernee. 

A battalion of infantry in India would then consist of eight 
companies, each company having one captain and two subal¬ 
terns; and there would be in respect of every battalion two 
companies at home, each with one captain and one subaltern, 
these two cmnpanio" forming the depot, and being attached to 
a home but tab on of lb cnnqiaUies. 

The recruits annually required for each regiment of oavalry 
in Indi a nre ,--limui)■<! at 32, and for each battalion of infantry 
at OlKA* ” < dIc the proposed arrangement there would be nine 
lvefflmtH of rarHlrr and 50 battalions Of infantry in India, the 
annuel drafts required would lie 288 cavalry and 3,000 infantry 
recruits, 

. The Committee have not before them, at present, any definite 
information as to the artillery. 

The propositions placed before the Committee are, that ten 
months is to be regarded as the average period of training of 
each oavalry, and seven months of oaoh infantry Mioruit; and 
that payment should be made from Indian revenues for reoruits 
at rates per man to be calculated with reference to those periods. 

It is proposed by the member* appointed by the Secretary of 
State for War that a iinqmrrion of the stag oharges of eaoh 
regiment or battalion should be included in the oaleulatkm ; but 
this is objected to by the members appointed by the Secretary 
of State for Indio, on the'ground that the staff charges in ques¬ 
tion would not be increased in consequence of one troop or two 
companies being attached to uach regiment or battalion, and that 
the object to be kept in view is the repayment to Imperial 
revenues of expenditure incurred for the purposes of the Indian 
Government, and not the relief of the Imperial Exchequer from 
chargee which it would incur independently of any Indian 
requirements. 

The Committee have, therefore, submitted two statements, one 
exclusive, the other inclusive, of the regimented or battalion 
staffi ..... 

The Gonunidtee are f opinion thait if to the expanse of each 
reeruit, a sum equal to one-third thereof be added, adequate 
prevision would be made for the charge consequent on deaths, 
assertions, or inability of reevnito to proceed to India. The 
chargafor each cavalry reomit wouldthusbe 1861 1S». lid, 
and for each infantry reeruit 682. Sa id, or 1442. 0*. 9d, and 
«8t liteiif^he regiuaatel stafif changes agate be paid by Indis. 

I» regard -to invalida or time-exposed man awaiting their dis¬ 
charge It aftpaors to tha Committee thatths expenditure iscur- 
redoft (thataoeoumt ahouktnofcbsi included in the mis per Meruit. 

They ,understand thatall invalids. will, in-firtnw, beeeat to 
the invalid hospital at Netley, or to a consolidated depot- new 
the - post «f disembarkation, and they-consider that the m a s-im a m 
perutd of xamainfrmthere should be six: months ; that at the 
expiration of that rime, at the. latest, the soldiers sbouid,either 


gtu* raw, that, for the purpose >rf raising and training the 
number dr reoruits required lor battaliont of Mahtiy in . -..dia, it 
is not ne cess a ry to maintain more than one oompany with the 
depot in this country. 

In atmbsequent report, the Committee, when supplied with 
information aa to the artitteiy, will be prepared to recapitulate 
their recommendations as to the mode of adjustment of the 
several claims. 

T. L. Secoqmbr. G. I. Jameson. 

H. W. S. Warms. J. Milton. 

separate minute. 

We have agreed to the foregoing report, as showing the cost 
of cavalry and infantry recruits under certain prescribed con¬ 
ditions, which include the following charges:_ 

Im Cavalry Becruite.— The pay of two officers, seven non¬ 
commissioned; officers, and 10 rank and file, for each oavalry 
regiment; as well as the levy money, free kit, pay, and all 
allowances of 43 men for 10 months, in order to provide BE 
recruits for India. 

For Infantry Becruite.—The pay of four officers, 18 non-eom« 
missioned officers, and six rank end file for two companies Of 
infantry, as well as the levy money, free kit, pay, and all allow- 
anoesr for 80 mon for seven months, in order to provide 80 
recruits. 

We consider that the mere enumeration of the strength is 
officers and men, with reference to the number of recruits to he 
provided, is suffioient to show that any scale of charge based 
thereon must be excessive; whereas among the advantages 
specified in the confidential “ plan for carrying out certain reduc¬ 
tions of expenditure upon file army in India, and organising 
a system for training recruits for battalions serving abroad,’’ 5 
is expressly stated that the plan “ affords a more economical 
mode than that now existing of training and supplying drafts.” 

How far the charge involved in the propositions before the 
Committee may lie justified by other considerations than the 
best and cheapest mode of training reoruits.it is not our pro¬ 
vince to conaiaer. But we feel it to be our duty again to refer 
to the fact, stated in the first report of the Committee, that the 
East India Company were able to send efficient artillery and 
infantry recruits to India at a cost of 262. 7* Sit per man, 
instead of 1302 13* lid. for oavalry, and 631. Be. Bdi for infantry 
reoruits as now proposed. • 

Wo are Wily aware that the changes made in the terms of 
enlistment, nay, okrthing, Ac., would have increased the charge 
as incurred by the East India Company, but the pruitoscd estob- 
lislimente for and the periods of training, which have formed 
the basis of this third report of the Committee, appear to us to 
bo enormously in excess of what can be possibly required for tho 
purpose of properly recruiting the British Army in India.. 

T. L. S&CC0MT1E. 

Q. I. Jai«e4os. 

—re—————re .' i i ■■■■■i—re—i—SW— 

PUBill! WORKS —RAILWAYS- 
-»-- 

CTCABANTEED BAIL WAY BUDGET K>B 1871.72. 

Note byJA&ut-Col J. J. Hdrod Jnnsr, v.c,, H.K., AccGvntaHt 

General, Mubtic Works DepannutiU, on tit Budget BMomtcof 

2te MaSuvay Departmen t for 1670-71, dated 4 tk March 1871. 

I submit herewith the budget estimates of the Railway De¬ 
partment for 1671.72, compared with the regular and budget 
estimates of 1070-71, ><nd baaed ou the orders of the GevertH 
meat of lodtwoo the several provincial badget egttestee. The 
following potote may be noted 

Beoetote—The toted eeti mated reoeipte for 1871-7* amount 


to £8,038,160, against a regular estimate of £2,774,448, and a 
budget estimate of £3,125,258 for 1870-71, ss follows;— 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1671-72. 

Regular . 

Estimate. 

18/0-71. 

* . 

CUAODA 

v 7A00. 

f -ssi* 

2,BW,7W> 

.).}• ••4»-- • 
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MH the budget and _ 

» head net traffic eat ;iinge is 

. -tto* fcr»ffiajfc|Bfn1«!>gw of the railway* to 

- .■ aiffi Bai^, Mri to a otare^vtog been made agaioat 

to* ramm, amount of the Ow|h. find Rohllknnd Bail way fur 
renewing perma.vot way between Lucknow and Oawnpoor, 
Thie deewiae oooura chlei’ /te the following railway a ,— 


UadrM Hallway... 
0. B. I. „ 

B. I. 

B.H. „ 


Ket Pro¬ 
fit* of 
1869 - 70 . 


-gj—- 

89,08,478 

mm 

1^6,69,686 

7,89,128 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 


89,00,000 

4,25,000 

1,68,00.000 

12,00,000 


Begnlar 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 


Re. 

88,76,000 

8 ^ 0,000 

1,46,00,000 

10 , 00,000 


Oeareaaa. 


Ba 

16,26,000 

1,76,000 

18,00,000 

2 , 00,000 


The decrease of ,433,130 in the item gain by exchange is a 
necessary coasequsooe of tbij decrease in traffio earnings, and 
needs no comment. 

For 1871-79, the net traffic earnings are estimated to 
amount to .£2,711,6 80 or £260,890 in excess of the regular estimate 
for 1870-71.. The increase is based on the supposition that the 
traffic earnings on the Madras Railways will recover themselves 
to the extent of about R». 6J lakhs, and that there will he an 
insreasa of Be 6 lakhs in the reoeipts of the Bombay Railways. 
1 email increase of Ks. 2,40,000 and Rs. 3,60,000 is also anticipa¬ 
ted from the Jubbulpore Line end the Eastern Bengal Railway, 
while, owing to the probable opening of the Allyghur and By ram- 
ghat brapohes, and of the line from Lucknow to Fyxabad, the 
net earnings of the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway are set down 
at Rs. 8,07,000 against a probable deficit as already referred to, 
ofRs. 2, 7 6,000 in 1870-71. The increase in this line is ihus 
. Rs. 6,82,00t». 

Ohargeg .—Including the estimated payments of guaranteed 
Interest in England, the following is an abstract of the estimated 
ordinary outlay on railways during 1871-72, as compared with 
the regular and budget estimates of 1870-71 


Land and supervision 

Loss by exchange. 

State Hallways . 

Guaranteed interest 
Hallway Capital paid in! 

India.... 

Guaranteed interest 


England 


Deduct. 


Total. 


Increase , 
Deoreaso 




gnlor estimate by 
And. the budget estimate 
estimate by 



Budget 

Estimate, 

1871-78. 

Hegnlar 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

138,770 

107,360 

146,360 

89, 90 

106,740 

205,850 

7,600 

11,800 

12,600 

88,660 

87,400 

42,868 

4,600,000 

4,870,000 

4,868,000 

4,874,000 

4.632,700 

4,768,063 

4,682,700 

4,632,700 

841,860 

. 

186,363 


^T fycawoHiw tow -M to to toe ohwgosforgnaau^r^War^ 

dudto.uuticlpatil add i tional renejpta oft jsotwuttt erroapSte), .which 
ddrlhg 1870-71 are estimated-to amount to s|1888,009, atri dun 
lag 1871-72 to £4,672,000, Detail* are wanfltu; to. show, the 
distribution of the estimated (ffiWM fbi' totMfeilt.’sc tbit ths 
financial results of eaoh railway fo reepeht too&togt dhOOTBrn- 
ment for guaranteed interest canard 'be taofly . ft’ isems 
desirable that the Seeretonr of State sbftttfd "be' aric^d .to furnish 
in future the necessary details with the bmfgeb; *fid 'Mgtitnr 
estimates of the year >— 

And the malar estimate of expenditure fcr 1SJ0-T1 lot time me 
budget enamate by — — — — — — — — 

Leaving & difference far tbe worse of — — —• - — 

The budget estimate of receipt* (or 1871-711 Is in excess of shs re¬ 
ef expenditure Is in exeessof the regular , ... 

- — -f 

Loafing a dilftrenoe for tbs better of — — is,CSX 

Net advances in India on account of Guaranteed Capital. 
The estimate under this head calls for do special remark, but 
it may be mentioned that in the estimates famished by the 
Secretary of State, details are wanting of the following sums 
entered therein as probably withdrawals in England by the 
several railway companies :— 

1871*71 ... ... 6 1,MS,con 

1870-n ... ... „ am,ooo 

It would be satisfactory to have these details supplied, as they 
may be useful to the officials in this country, and can be sup¬ 
plied without much trouble. 

It may be added that the whole of the advances for the 
and Irrigation Canal Company are expected to be made i 
land, and that no net revenue is anticipated from the project 
during 1870-71 or 1871-72. 


xue oeorease or A3S,u«i under Uie bead of laud and super¬ 
vision during 1870-71, as compared with the budget estimate of 
that year, oliiefly due to no expenditure having been incurred 
during the current year in the reclamation and purchase of pro¬ 
perty in connection with the approach to the (Inn-carriage Fac¬ 
tory at Bombay. The greater portion of the expenditure on this 
account has been postponed until 1871-72, aud this accounts for 
£80,000 of the total increase in the estimates of that. The 
balauce of the increase is made up as follows— 

IbardMe in fciw oluwve* r • ("-Mfci-'.HnuftV., and contra] chiefly duo to 
f»M.{ "in*,' «• * ii« J‘fj :ij •* raultintf Engineer for 

O'lLis, anil ' fri' Kk r-js.-I' xnni'rsr h.: .wa/ Accounts mMadrsa , 

IM ffiisbi to the uiu\«ducin>ii uf Uue ©ouwmiUwjU. rates of salary — £8,160 

Less decrease in other Items of estimate for purchase of laud— — 6,740 

Net increase — — — — — 1,410 

Under loss by exchange there is a decrease of charge of ,£99,110 
in 1870-71 as compared with the budget estimate of that year. 
This is chiefly doe to two causes to the gross advances dur¬ 
ing 1870-71 on the railway in which the transaction between India 
and England are regulated at the exohangeof la. lOd per rupee, 
being likely to fall short of the budget estimate by Ra 67,82,000 j 
and second, to the refunds being in exoesS of the esti¬ 
mate by Be. €0,53,600, chiefly owing to the capital account of 
the Indus Flotilla having to be credited, under the orders of to* 
Secretary of Stats, with the balances at toe credit of the revere! 
deposit and imnreaos funds of the undertaking, and to tbs 
capital reoeipts, consisting chiefly of capital subscribed in India,' 
and i<tf value of stores used on revenue purposes, bring in moms’ 
of toe budget estimate. There t ‘ ^ ‘ " 

satiiMHnrMBtnatoiy for there r 
advances likely to be mad* Id In 
areeniMlmve Into tskeote tola deptriaM** to enure „ 
piiiiiiin mliiBitufiii tin fnliiin.. icy 


MADRAS RAILWAY BUDGET, 

Bv the Government of India, P. W. Department, with reference 
to two letters, from the Government, Madras, of 16th November 
and 17th January last, observe that in State expenditure the 
estimate for State expenditure on establishment, amounting to 
Rs. 8",467, provision is made for the full salary of the Consult¬ 
ing Engineer, but as the permanent incumbent of the appoint¬ 
ment is at present on leave, aud is not expected to re-join 
before the end of the ensuing official year, it will suffice to pro¬ 
vide for the allowances of the oflker officiating in the post; the 
estimate is accordingly reduced by Rs. 7,660, and after the 
addition of Rs. 860 for official postage, which does not appear to 
have been provided for, passed for an even sum of Rs. 78,700, 
subject to such further orders as may be issued on the question 
of the salary to be drawn by the Examiner of Railway Aooounta 
now under the consideration of the Government of ludi a The 
provision of Rs. 60,000 for laud for the Oaroatio Railway seems 
excessive, ami ia reduced to Rs, 40,000. The total estimate for 
purchase of land during 1871-72 will thus staud at Rs. 1,71,000 ; 
of this sum. Rs 49,896 is for the laud required for the Neilgherry 
branch of the Madras Railway. The amount appears high, but 
it is passed on the understanding that the entry is based on 
sanctioned estimates. It (nay be added that details should have 
been given in the estimate of the items making up the demand 
of Rs. TO,Oik) for land in the Bellary district. 

The regular estimate of State ei|>cnditure during 1876-71 
may be accepted for Rs. 2,40,000, but with reference to the 
excess charge of Rs. 36,300 in the estimate for purchase Of land, 
it should be explained to what causes this is due, there being no 
authority for incurring expenditure above the grant assigned for 
the purpose. 

Adoancee on Capital Account. —The probable advances on 
construction account during 1870-71 are entered at Rs. 31,01,666, 
but with reference to the aotual advances up to end of i eoember 
1870, as compared with the actuals of 1809-70, the Governor 
General in Counoil oopiders that toe regular estimate may be 
taodified as shown in toe following table 
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1870.71.—For the Madras Railway, the 
odrsnoes, amounting to Rs, 37,04,000, is 

>< 

— — — — ■ 1.40.M1 

- - - - 


Prorirlon, for minor works end rewire on line* open 
for two years being ooessstre, is redneed to Bs. 
JO.O'O each. This will cause a reduction of — — 

don atm. 0.9\oo for scores being high, is passed 
" ^4 lskns only, making a redaction of — 
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VMO 

1,00, Ml 
1,80,000 
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The estimate as thus reduced amounts to Bs. 38,64,499. Of 
this aiuouat, the sum ot Be. 3,22,000 is for establishment. This 
is admitted provisionally, {tending submission of a statement 
showing the details on which the estimate is based, as looking to 
the reduced cash outlay, it would appear to be possible to dimin¬ 
ish the changes for establishment considerably. The estimate 
of refunds, amounting to Be. 13,20,000 for the Madras Bailway, 
is oocepted at Bs. 13,20,439 ; the estimate of net advances may 
thus be stated at Bs. 23,54,439—Bs. 13,20,489—Re. 10,34,000 
The estimate of Rs lb.’-0.30c. 1 , f,r advances aud refunds for the 
Gre^Ruutheru of luma Railway, may stand, as thu expendi- 
tureiHI the S.,nthern extension may easily reaoh 10 lakhs if 
worksne* vigorous*}' pushed On during 1871-72. But a statement 
should be furnished showing the details making up the provision 
of Rs. 4,20,000 for establishment, which appears excessive for a 
cash expenditure of only Bs. 15J lakhs, including four lakhs for 
stores. 

For the Carnatic Bail way the estimate is as follows :— 

Gross advances — — — — — 0,03,000 

Refunds — — — — — — 2.6U.000 


Net advances • 


MV *HJ 


which may be acoepted. But it may be observed with reference 
to the provision of Rs. 53,000 for widening the existing line to 
Cot jeveram from the 3 feet 6 inches to the 5 feet 6 inches gauge 
that the time for doing this work, if the broad gauge be finally 
adopted, is a matter forspecial consideration. 

T i;~ H < . Madras Railway .—The regular estimate for 

181 ■■■ ■ . ■ as follows, with reference to the actual earn¬ 

ings of the period for which returns have been received :— 


Gross earnings ... 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1870-71 

Regular Estimate. 

Ab 

submitted. 

Ab altered. 

Bs. 

68,00,000 

89,00,000 

Bs. 

68,60,000 

81,48,634 

Rs. 

62,00,000 

29,26,000 

Net revenue...... 

89,00,000 

22,06,376 

22,76,000 


As regards the estimate for 1871-72, there is much room for 
uncertainly. In 1869-70 the gross earnings of the Madras Rail¬ 
way were close upon 60 lakhs. With the iuoreased open mileage 
the receipts for 1870-71 were estimated to amount to 68 lakhs, 
which has been reduced in the regular estimate submitted by 
the Government of Madras to Bs. 534 lakhs, but it is probable 
that only 52 lakhs will be received, or 8 lakhs less than in 1869-70. 
There will be through communication to BomL.v almost imme¬ 
diately, and it. may happen that the traffic on the North-West 
line will diminish in consequence thereof rather than inoreaee 
with the increased open mileage. Tito Madras estimate of 
receipts during 1871-72 is for 61 lakhs, but there is really no 
reliable guide Tor checking the amount. There is a tendency to 
improve shewn in the traffic returns recently received, so that 
on the Whole, the estimate of 61 lakhs may be accepted, although 
it ia possible the* tbeyseetote of next year may be no better 
than the? bate Wat this 'jsfir. 

For working expenses ‘during 1871-72, the estimate amounts 
to Be. 8Sh52y400, and ialow compared with the regular estimate 
for 1870-71. But the expenses of that year have been unduly 
high, so that the estimate of Bs. 92,42,400 may be acoepted, but 
it may-be remhrhid that the finfiMfel results of the working of 
tbe'onrrwrt official year suggest fionbts whether the sdnunistra- 
lf jthp'lfcartl leWPS# 'AS*'# good asusuai. It is 
libit the train svrewehtohethtoo adapted to the reduced 

“ " In »b« manage. 
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• T fe «*i« »*»for 1871-73 forth* Madras Railway will assort, 
rnglymafidsa follows >— Avi.vKSf^u.*^ \ 

' ' |Sh ' ’’ 

:::::: z SSS 

Net reran*'fa. WMt 


Great Bouthem of India .—The regular estimated* 1870-71 
may be modified as follows.-— 


Gross earnings . 

Budget 

Estimate. 

Regular Estimate, 

f As 

submitted, j 

As ' 
altered. 

Rs 

8,60,0&0 
4,26,000 

Rs. 

8,00,000 

6,80,674 

Rs. 

7,68,600 

6,08,600 

Working expenses . 

Net revenue.. 

4,26,000 

2,60,326 

2,60,000 


For 1871.72 the gross earnings are estimated to amount to 
Rs. 8,63,009, but there is no reason to anticipate that the 
ordinary earnings will be higher than in 1869-70, when they were 
Rs. 7,71,000. During 1870-71 the receipts are estimated to 
yield Rs. 7 , 68 , 500 , but during 1871-72 there will be some profit 
from carrying stores for capital on account of the extension. 
On the whole, the yeaifo earnings should not be taken at more 
than Rs. 8,26,000, of which Rs. 6,00,000 (60 per cent.) may.be 
reserved for working expenses, leaving the net revenue at Bs. 
3,26,000. 

Oamatic Railway .—The regular osliraato for 187071 should 
be reduced from Rs 11,473 to Rs. 7,600, while the budget 
estimate for 1871-72 may be acoepted as submitted, viz:— 


Groas earning^ 
Working expenaes 


Ha. 

— - 42,000 

— — 30,000 

Net revenue — 12,000 


If, however,the line is converted during the year to the broader 
gauge, the result may be less favourable than the estimate. 


COAL TRAFFIC IN IN DIA. 


To the Ed/itor of the “ Englishman." 

8m,—At the meeting of of the sharoholdere of the East 
Indian Railway Company, held in London in January last, Mr. 
R. VV. Crawford, M. F., the Chairman, remarked that the Com¬ 
pany had every reason to expect the IJnord Line would pay for 
its construction, as it would enable them to supply ooal cheaply 
to railways to the north and westward of the new coal-fields 
of Kiirhurballi, at a good profit to the Company as carriers, 
ami that this new traffic could not have been obtained had they 
only to depend upon the old circuitous route. He further re¬ 
marked the effect of cheap fuel would be to reduce the cost of 
transport, and would enable them to Supply the Glide and 
Robilkv’nd Railway Company and other railways at what must 
be considered a moderate cost. Oil the north the Punjottb 
Railway Company would develop traffic to and from GazeeabOd 
mi the E ,et Indian Railway to Mnoltan. Horeagain considerable 
a lvantages would arise from sending ooal from the Chord Line 
to the Rutriaub, delivering on favourable terms. 

Its Uto be regretted that tbe above views, advocated for a 
oheap rats for transit of coal, have not been oarried out by the 
Board of Agency here, or at any rate that the attention it 
deserve* has not been given by them to this important subject. 

Formerly, by (be Loop Line, tbe rates for carriage of coal for 
distances over 900 miles was at the rate of l-6thofapie por 
raaund per mile ; for over 300 miles $th of a pie per mauud per 
mile; and|rd of a pie for distaufles under SOC miles. 

On the opening of the Chord Line, however, in January last, 
instead of the cost of carriage being reduced as was expected, 
tbe Bast Indian Railway Company introduced a tariff of a 
percentage abatement for distance, by which not only was no 
ieduction made by tbe distance to the North-West being shorten¬ 
ed, but the rate-. *<t<’ avtuh'iv increased. Tin livil.i Railway 
Company, for ■i.-'.uici 1 . fnimeriy got c-al conieyoii to Gnzueabad 
via the Loop June, a distanoe of 977 miles, for Rs. 1-0-3 per 
maund.; but for the past three months they have had to pay 
from Baneegunge to Gazeeabad bv the Chord Line, a distance of 
821 miles, Rs. 1-2-3 per maund, that is to say, notwithstanding 
by the opening of the Chord Line the East Indian Railway Com- 
paoy saved engine power and wear and tear of rolliug-stockfor a 
distspoe of 166 miles, they actually increased tbe freight on cool 
front ftmiwgungp to by 3 per manna. 

FV<im -tiu lst of April tbs Beat Indian Bailway Company hcra 
advertised % redaction of 90 per oent, ab at e ment for distsoces 










TEH INDIAN. 



Hay 15,187tl 


The diSbrMm df £$09,780 bstwata the badgfft and regular 
estimate telMMi trader tbe headna$tr*fflo -earnings is doe 
to tgtasnu Ctmngffiffinttw of the raiiwsysifi 

Modn* nod Bengal, and to a chatigs naviog been nude against 

the revenue account of the Oudh and Rohi Brand Railway for 
resawing permanent-way between Lucknow and Cawupoor. 
This deonase ocoure ohiefly in the following railways ■— _ 

Budget | Regular 
Estimate, Estimate, Decrease. 

n»».n isvn-v. 




Madras Railway... 
0 . 8 . 1 . .. 

*■ X- 

E.B. „ 



Ba. 

16,26,000 
1,78,000 
12,00,000 ; 
2 , 00,000 '• 


The decrease of £33,130 in the item gain by exchange is a 
necessary consequence of th$ decrease in traffio earnings, and 
needs no comment. 

For 1871-72, the net traffic earning* are estimated to { 
amount to £2,781,680 or £250,800 inexcess of the regular estimate 
for 1870-71. The increase ie based on the supposition that the 
traffio earnings on the Madras Railways will recover themselves 
to the extent of about Us. fij lakhs, aud that there will be an 
increase of Ue. (5 lakhs in the receipts of the Bombay Railways, 
A small increase of Ra. 2,40,000 and Ue. 3,80,000 ie also anticipa¬ 
ted from the Jubbulpore Line and the Eastern Bengal Railway, 
while, owing to the probable opening of the Allygbur and Byram- 
ghat branches, and of the line from Lucknow to Fysatiacl, the 
net earnings of the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway are set down 
at Rs. 3,07,000 against a probable deficit as already referred to 
ofRs, 2,78,000 in 1870-71. The increase in this line is thus 
Re. 6 , 82 , 000 . , 

Olwrgat .—Including the estimated payments of guaranteed 
Interest in England, the following is an abstract of the estimated 
ordinary outlay on railways during 1871-72, as compared with 
the regular and budget estimates of 1870-71 


Regular 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1871-72. 


Land and supervision. 138,770 

Loss by exchange.. 80, 90 

Btate Hallways 7,500 

Guaranteed Interest on 
Railway Capital paid in 

India.. 88,660 

Guaranteed interest on 
Railway Capital paid i» 

England... 4,600,000 


Total. 4,874,060 4,632,700 

Deduct. 4,682,700 . 

Increase .. 241,360 

Deorease .... 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 



4,868,000 

4.768,063 

4,632,700 



The decrease of £38,000 under tbe bead of land aud super¬ 
vision during 1870-71, as compared with the budget estimate of 
that year, chiefly due to rio expenditure having been incurred 
during the current year in the reclamation and purchase of pro¬ 
perty in connection with the approach to the Gnu-carriage Fac¬ 
tory at Bombay. The greater portion of tbe expenditure on this 
account ha* been postponed until 1871-72, aud this accounts for 
£30,000 of the total increase in the estimates of that. The 
balance of the increase is made up as follows:— 

Ino*tnuii‘ in it* rlmrm for miaUIii*! 1 nr.«l contrt-l rl.iri'.v «!u< o> 
ttieK:*|.i Xstmani or a* r uliv i-.ns: l)ff- n uen!ui; bunaflr n-r 
OatMi, an ;t of mi AnA!A>*nt Kini:.r.t>r<,| lla'.iwat Ac,'* •.::!» .n Mulrisp 
an alit-3 to tbe Intrnd'.ict :un t.f thi» « maolutaVKl rai of salary — £$,150 

Lesa dooraasomotiior iwjniB of eotiuiaiA; for purcliiu»e or luiiiJ— — 0,7*0 

SfetlAoraae — — — — 1,410 

Tinder loss by exchange there is a decrease of charge of £99,110 
in 1870-71 aa compared with the budget estimate of that year. 
This is chiefly due to two causes: first, to the gross advances dur¬ 
ing 1870-71 on tbe railway in which the transaction between India 
and England are regulated at the exohangeof 1#. lOd per rupee, 
being likely to foil short of the budget estimate by Rs. 87,82,000 j 
and second, to the refunds being in excess of the esti¬ 
mate by Re. 60,48,600, chiefly owing to the capital account of 
the Indus Flotilla having to be credited, under the orders of tbs 
Secretary of State, with the balances at the credit of tbe several 
deposit and insurance funds of the undertaking, slid to tbe 
capital- receipts, oonnsUbg chiefly of Capital subscribed in India, 
and -of mhw of atoms used on revenue purposes, being in swim 
«f the budget estimate. There teahrtvieoii*' dftoultv. in 


advanose iUMSy te be made hi India <n 
measums hava bsM taken in this dejartmeiut toeWirttttm 
r*^ J - w -a1wTM tt » Mm . ~ 


due to. anticipated additional mac 
ddiing 1870-71 ate estimated to 
lag lffl,72 to £4,672,000. 
distribution of the estimated chatgs for 

financial results of each railway in'. 

meat for guaranteed interest cannot 
desirable that the Secretary of State Sfcc-ild 'be 
in future the necessary details with 'this 
estimates of the year 
On the whole, tbe regular eettaeale of moetete ft* l*W-71-,J*,-Jis* , 
then the baScet eetimate by — — — — — . —■ £H0,S10 

4sd the raMlar eetimate of expeadiime ft* 1SW-71 tar than tbe 
budget animate by — — — — — — — — £190, MS 

Leaving a difference for the wane of — — — — 8142*7 

Tbe budget estimate af receipts for 11171-72 le In oxoeee of tbs re- 
gulnr aatlmete by — — — — — — — — SSd,712 

and the bniigot eetunate of expenditure la In exoeeeof tbe tqgalar _ 

eetimate by — - — — — _*M swWlj “* 

Leering a difference for the better of — 19,U> 

Nat advances in India on aooount of Guaranteed Capital. 
The estimate under thie bead calls for ao special remark, hut 
it may be mentioned that in the estimates furnished by the 
Secretary of State, details are wanting of the following Sums 
entered therein as probably withdrawals in England by the 
several railway companies :— 

1871-78 . £ l,W*,onn 

1170-71 ... ... 

It would be satisfactory to have these details supplied, as they 
may be useful to the officials in this country, and can be sup¬ 
plied without muoh trouble. 

It may be added that the whole of the advances for tha|l|fe» 
and Irrigation Canal Company are expected to be mada*|P0Rg- 
land, and that no net revenue is anticioated from the project 
during 1870-71 or 1871-72. 


MADRAS RAILWAY BUDGET. 

By the Government of India, P, W. Department, with reference 
to two letters, from the Government, Madras, of 16th November 
and 17th January last, observe that in State expenditure the 
estimate for State expenditure on establishment, amounting to 
Rs. 8' >,407, provision is made for the full salary of the Consult¬ 
ing Engineer, but as the permanent incumbent of the appoint¬ 
ment is at present on leave, and is not expected to re-join 
before the end of the ensuing official year, it will suffice to pro¬ 
vide for the allowances of tbe officer officiating in the post: the 
estimate is accordingly reduced by Rs. 7,660, and after the 
addition of Rs. 860 for official postage, which does not appear to 
have been provided for, passed for an even sum of Rs, 78,700, 
subject to such further orders as may be issued on the question 
of the salary to be drawn by the Examiuer of Railway Accounts 
now under the consideration of the Government of India The 
provision of Rs. 60,000 for land for the Carnatic Railway seems 
excessive, and ie reduced to Rs, 40,000. The total estimate for 
purchase of laud during 1871-72 will thus stand at Rs, 1,71.600 ; 
of this sum, Rs 49,896 is for the laud ii-quiied for the Neiluherry 
bftauuh of the Madras Railway. The nm-uut appears h.gu, but 
it is passed on the understanding that the entry is based on 
sanctioned estimates. It may lie added that details should have 
been gi ven in the estimate of tho items making up Uut demand 
of Rs.‘10,000 for land in the Bellary district. 

The regular estimate of State expenditure during 1870-71 
may be e,.i :,i for Rs. 2,40,000, but with reference tn the 
excess -h-'-gi- of Its. 3S,30o in the estimate for purchase of land, 
it should be explained to what causes this is due, there being no 
authority fur incurring expenditure above the grant assigned for 
the purpose. 

Advances on Capital Account .—The probable advances on 
oonst ruction account during 1870-71 are elite rod at Rs. 81,01,066, 
but with reference to the actual advances upto and of - ecember 
1870, as com pared with the actuals (£1869-70, the Governor 
General in Council considers that the regular estimate way be 
modified as showu in the following tablej— : 
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U»*t the regular eetimatefor the Great Bouth- 
bia exoaaaxrftibe Wdgetgrantby Rs. 
“ g«nt wasapplied for intetter No. 134 
, and is hereby sanctioned, bat the 
d have been made as soon as the necessity for 
e apparent, as sanction to an estimate does not Include 
*o an additional event of money. 
tEftmate, 1870-n.—For the Madras Bail way, the 
ofJjWm “ iwinoe *> amounting to Be. 37,04,000, is 


ingly sated as follows 


Railway will aoeord 


JUnarWork. 


Frorfaton, for minor works sad reserve <m Hues own 
Aw two yuen belnv esoesssive, Is rsdnoed to Bs. 


»,«<• eaoh. This wtu oanae n redaction at — — in Kgt 

{jSflxtgton of Rl 8 ,a %00 Air stores being Hig h l. passed * 

Eirek^S lakhs only, making a induction of — 1,80,000 

Total — — jyOjWir 

The estimate as thus reduced amounts to Ba. 28,64,439. Of 
this aui.i iiit. the sum ot Ra. 3,22,000 is for establishment. Tbis 
is arli: rtv! provisionally, jianding submission of a statement 
showing the details on which 'he estimate is based, as looking to 
tho reduced eitsh outlay, it would appear to lie pcs-iMc to dimin¬ 
ish tho charges fur establishment r •iisMerabic. Tiu.- estimate 
Of refunds, amounting to Rs. 13,20,000 for the' Madras Railway 
is accepted at Rs. 13,20,439 ; the estimate of net advances may 
thus lie stated at Rs. 23,54,439—Rs. 13,20,489—Rs. 10,34 O00 
The estimate of Rs. 18,80,300. for advanoes and refunds for the 
GrtoRRunUiern of India Railway, may stand, as the expendi- 
tur0 Hp: the Southern extension may easily reach 10 lakhs if 
works tie vigorously pustted on during 1871-72. But a statement 
should be furnished showing the details making up the provision 
of Rs. 4,20,000 for establishment, which appears excessive for a 
cash expenditure of only Rs. 15$ lakhs, including four lakhs for 
Stores. 

For the Carnatic Railway the estimate is as follows :— 

OrMi advances — — — — — 

Refund. ______ 2,58,000 

Net advance* — _e,*4/»0Q 

which may he accepted. But it may be observed with reference 
to the provision of Rs. 53,000 for widening the existing liue to 
Conjeveram from the 3 feet 6 inches to the 6 feet 6 inches gauge 
that the time for doing this work, if the broad gauge be finally 
adopted, isa matter f especial . lu.iiii n. 

Traffic Ewmmgs, hla-ir-i* Railway —The regular estimate for 
1870-7 I is modified as follows, with reference to the actual earn¬ 
ings of the period for which returns have been received :_ 



Budget 

Estimate, 

1870-71 


'Gross earnings .. 88,00,000 

Working expenses..,...! 39,00,000 


Regular Estimate. 


submitted. As altered - 



Net revenue. 89,00,000 32,06,876 32,76,000 


As regards the estimate for 1871-72, there is much room for | 
uncertainty. Iu 1609-70 the gross earnings of the Madras Rail¬ 
way were close upon 60 lakhs. With the increased open mileage ‘ 
the receipts for 1870-71 were estimated to amount to 66 lakhs, ; 
which has been reduced in tho regular estimate submitted hy 1 
the Government of Madras to Rs. 53$ lakhs, hui it is probable 
that only .12 iukhs will be received, or 8 lakhs less than in 1869-70. 
There will <« through communication to Bombay almost imme¬ 
diately, and it may happen that the traffic on the North-West 
line will diminish in cousequenoe thereof rather than increase 
with the increased open mileage. The Madras estimate of 
receipts during 1871-72 is for 61 lakhs, but there is really no 
reliable guide for checking the amount. Tliore is a tendency to 
improve shewn iu the traffic returns recently received, so that 
on the Whole, the estimate of 61 lakhs may be accepted, although 
it is possible ’fchat thereoeipta of next year may be no better 
than th®7 have been this year. 

For working expenses during .1871-72, the estimate amounts 

with the regular estimate 
for 1870-71. But the expenses of that year have been unduly 
highi se.that the eatinwieef B*’*2,44,400may be accepted, but 
it mify-be remarked that the financial results of the working of 
tbAotitrwrt officiai year sbnMt donblie whether the admmistra- 
tU» ■Madia*' BijNiflitfflMiiii it good u oraaL It is 
feared t&it the -train seriftoe hswtriAhdeh adapted to the reduced 
twgiiywid tt i fc t h es e taabata t ou xtaefc ri g i dity-la. thsmani«B- 


Kot revenas — ' 

Qrttd Southern of India.— The regular estimate for 1870-71 
may be modified as follows.— 


Regular 


Gross earnings . 

Working expenses 


Net revenue.. 



For 1871-72 the gross earnings are estimated to amount to 

a 42 AQ AAA L.-t thoaa _...._ x. _ _ „ » • . • * 


iva. t , i,vw. t/umig JOfu-u ID.Q roceip la are estimated to 
yield Ra. 7^88,500, but during 1871-72 there will be some profit 
from carrying atorea for capital on account of the extension. 
On the whole, the year’s earnings should not be taken at more 
than Rs. 8,26,000. of which Rs. 6,00,000 (60 per cent.) m«y be 
^served for working expenses, leaving the net reveuue at Jta. 

Oamatio Rmlwwu .—The regular estimate for 1870-71 should 
be reduced from Ra 11,473 to Rs. 7,600, while the budget, 
estimate for 1871-72 may be accepted as submitted, vie 


Grow earninga 
Working expenses 


N#t revenue •— 12,800 


If, however, the line is converted during the year to the broader 
gauge, the result may be less favourable than the estimate. 

COAL TRAFFIC IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of the “ EngUthmum." 

Sin,—At tho meeting of of the shareholders of the Bast 
Indian Railway Company, held in London in January last, Mr. 
R. W. Crawford, M. P., the Chairman, remarked that the Com¬ 
pany had every reason to expect the Chord Line would pay for 
its construction, as it would enable them to supply coal cheaply 
to railways to the north and westward of the new coal-fields 
of Kuriiurballi, at a good profit to the Company as carriers, 
and that this new traffic could not have been obtained had they 
only to depend upon the old circuitous route. He further re- 
marked the effect of cheap fuel would be to reduce the cost of 
transport, and would enable them to supply the Code and 
Robilkond Railway Company and other railways at what must 
bo considered a moderate coat. Oi^ the north the Punjaub 
Railway Company would develop traffic to and from Gaeeoabad 
on the E..st Indian Railway to Mooltan. Here again considerable 
advantages would arise from sending coal from the Chord Line 
to the -Kaijaub, delivering on favourable terms. 

It hrto be regretted that the above views, advocated for a 
cheap rate, for transit of coal, have'not been carried out by the 
Board of Agency here, or at any rate that the attention it 
den-ires bus not own given by them to this imporiant subject. 

Formerly, by the Loop Line, tbe rates for carriage of ooal for 
distances Over 900 miles was at the rate of 1-flth of a pie per 
mauiid per mile ; for over 300 miles $th of a pie per uiauud per 
mile; and-$rd of a pie for distances under 80C miles. 

On tbe opening of the Chord Line, however, in January last, 
instead of the cost of carriage being reduced as was expected, 
the East Indian Railway Company introduced a tariff of a 
percentage abatement for distanoe, by which not only was no 
redaction made by the distance to the North-Wesc being shorten¬ 
ed, but the rates were actually increased. The Delhi Railway 
C»inj>utiv, for instance, formerly got coal conveyed to Gaxeeabad 
via tiie Loop Line, a distanoe of 977 miles, for Rs. I-0-3 per 
mauud ; but for tbe past three months they have had to pay 
from Raneegunse to Gaaeeabad by the Chord Line, a distanoe of 
821 miles, Rs. 1-2-8 per maund, that is tossy, notwithstanding 
by the opening ef-the Chord Lute tbe Bast Indus Railway Cong- 
paDy saved engine power and wear and tear of rolling-stock for a 
dtsMMk'gf.-MS miles, thsy actually increased the fought on ooal 
from R a n osgpnge toGwesabad hy 2 faunas per manna. ■ 

From thfi lato^Aptil ibe East Indian Bail way Company ham 
advertised a redaction of 80 per oent. ahstmwntftir diatanaaa 
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tanoe, 'they ought to be’ able'to oobvmt. opal for Umgdistonpes if. 
jth of a pie per wound per mile, anutwsrate would amply re¬ 
munerate them. Mr. Crawford, when he mentioned at the meet¬ 
ing o t the aharehalders iq London that they would be enabled 
by the opening of the Chord Line to supply the railways to the 
north, and weetwayd oheaply, could not possibly have been 

S ', that the. 8<p4 of Agency out hare were doing all 
po#i%iy optild to cripple a trade, the Importance of 
Tie acknowledged by every oountry as the most vital 
of all as fostering and assisting all other trades. If the, 
teaanneft. oft a, emmtry am, to be developed, it la prmir 
fruit aa ac k no w led g ed fast among all political economists that 
ooaland other taM'mosft be oarried at the minimum oost that 
will remunerate the carriers. The Government of India hav* 
more than once impressed upon the Board of Agency the neces¬ 
sity of their limiting the charges for freight of coal to such rates i 
aa wiBgtve them a fair minimum return ou the transport. It is 
dot to be expected, however, that the Board of Agency, aa it is 
at present constituted, is competent to judge of the development 
of traffic, and ii is a serious matter for the consideration of the 
shareholders of the East Indian Kail way Company and the tax¬ 
payers of India whether it would not be to their advantage to 
elect on the Board of Agency one or two members of the mer¬ 
cantile community: who are able to give the best views on trade 
and commerce. When, forjinstance, the Board of Agency elects 
to carry such a perishable article as grain at a cheaper rate than 
coal, it is not to be wondered at that the public should lose con¬ 
fidence in their management, and it is to be believed that if the 
matter were brought prominently to the notice of the authorities 
in London, a radical change would take place in the manage¬ 
ment, and eventually the welfare of the East Indian B&ilway 
Company. 

In conclusion, it into be hoped that proprietors of coal mines 
■will not let this matter rest, but urge upon the Government and 
East Indian Railway Company the necessity of fuel being oar¬ 
ried at the cheapest rate possible to all parts of India. 

ONE INTERESTED IN THE DELHI BAILWAY CO. 


A NEW CEMENT. 

(Indian Daily News.) 

IF the Publio Works Department are not too obtuse or too 
prejudiced to leam, they may derive some useful hints from a 

B blet from Roorkee which we have on our table, on Limes, 
its, and Cements in this oountry. In a largo majority of 
oases the failure of our publio buildings probably arises from the 
use of bad mortar ; and if the writer of the pamphlet in ques¬ 
tion is to be depended on, one oause of the defect is a lament*!% 


ham been the admission by the same 
his point as regards the existence of the stem 
re-assertionor his opinion that "it is vary 
Froby Cantley should have missed a good natural oement, pro¬ 
curable to any extent in the Dehra Dhoonand the reports 
of experiments made with the-argillaaioua lim e st one, dlsoovesed 


the highest to the lower grades, are overwhf)»s&J with the 
enormous quantity of office detail, in docketing, minuting, code- 
form work, and intricate forms of accounts, or that a general 
feeling of dislike to innovations prevails in the department; 
certain it is that there is more difficulty in obtaining recognition 
of a valuable material newly brought to notice than in England, 
where aettled trades and vested interests have to -be contended 
with.’* 

Close to the town of Hurdwar the beds are said to vary from 
two to nine feet in thickness. A navigable stream and abund¬ 
ance of feel are at hand, and the oost of the cement powder 
fully prepared is about Rs- 22 per 100 cubic feet, that of the 
Portland cement imported from England being Rs. 200 for the 
same quantity. Really there seems here to oe an exdfllsnt 
opportunity for Lord Mayo to effect an important saving ATthe 
department he has taken under his own special care, without 
incurring any of the odium that sometimes attends measures of 
economy. 

We have received from Roorkee a small pamphlet by Mr, W. 
Sanderson, O.E., on " Lime, Mortar, and Cement.” It is as a 
technical work indisputably of value, and «ven to the reader 
who is not in the D. P. W., and does not know the difference 
between “ hot” mortars and “ cold” mortars, Mr. Sanderson’s 
remarks arc remarkably suggestive. We were ourselves struck 
in glancing over it by the extraordinary apathy shown by “ the 
authorities’ 1 to improvement. If it oe allowed that flrat-rate 
cements aro desiderata—and that some of the more conspicuous 
failures of the department, notably that at Allahabad, were 

S to the inferior quality of the mortar used—two premises 
we should imagine few will refuse to grant— it ia evident 


technical instruction neither the art of preparing mortar nor the 
chemistry of its component materials appears to enter. On the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, where the specifications were 
for mortar made of one part limo and one part sand; there is good 
reason to believe that neglect to distinguish between one sand 
and another led to an additional expenditure of a million ster¬ 
ling for reconstruction. Attention to the facts detailed in the 
pamphlet before us would have obviated this and similar failures. 

But perhaps the most important part of this little work is that 
whioh details Mr. Sanderson’s experiments in the manufacture 
of artificial hydraulic cement, and in the preparation of similar 
cementafromnatural oement#tonea,au unlimited supply of whioh 
exists in the Dehra Dhoon, and in a spur of the Sewalik range, 
near Hurdwar. The result of the former experiments, which 
were undertaken in the first instance at the expense of Government, 
but discontinued without a feir trial, and then taken up again by 
Mr. Sanderson, has been to show that artificial cement can be 
manufactured for 12 annas per oubio foot, the average oost of 
Portland cement being Rs. 8-4 per cubic foot, The results 
obtained from the preparation of the natural cement atones, 
however, seem to snow that they may he substituted for the 
artificial cement With still further advantage. A preparation 
of a pair of brioka, joined crosswise by three-sixteenths of aft. 
inch of cement obtained near Hurdwar, boa sustained without 
rupture a pressure of 1,037 lba., being tOf lb*, per eqhare inch of 
the joint. Another similar experiment she -ad on adhesive 
power of Cty.ihn, while tim 
been apmoxfixately asoertmiMd tnlw at least f * 
inch. aotwithstowHwg there ismerknbl* 
seams to have, been tsmn of ‘ 
the subject submitted to 


cnat enorts to supply better cements at a cheaper rate deserve 
some encouragement. Why, then, should Mr. Sanderson’s 
efforts have been so laboriously discouraged i That officer 
discovered near the head of the Ganges Oanal at Hurdwar a vast 
deposit of argillacioua limestone, a most valuable discovery in 
this country where the sand used in the formation of mortar ia 
in nine places out of ten about as suitable for that purpose aa 
bread crumbs would be, and where imported cements are exor¬ 
bitantly priced. From Mr. Sanderson’s limestone, first-rate 
Portland cement can be manufactured at Hurdwar, and 
u sed, fr asb~ at a third of the oost at whioh it is brought 
from England. That it is indeed firat-rate may be learned 
from the fact that a “pair of hrioks joined crossways by 
8/lfiths of an inch thickness of oement, underwent a trial to the 
extent of l,0371bs. without being ruptured, the area of joint 
being 20j square inches, the strain applied 604 lbs. per square 
inch j” and yet, when Mr, Sanderson notified hie discovery of 
oement stone, no one would believe him. * Sir Proby Cautfey,” 
they said, “would have discovered it, if it could have been found;” 
nor to many of his more pressing communications on the subject 
oould he obtain satisfactory answers.” “ Whether it says 
Mr. Sanderson, * that the officials of the Deportment Public 
Works are overwhelmed with office work, or that a general feel- 


ruauauxv uiMvotiwi uvmj uivuguu w uuvxuvj vuou ou niAtgMftlUi 

where rattled trades and vested interests have to be contended 
with. It is not simply that the repeated notices and aseertiortti 
in reference to the valuable cement stone of Hurdwar fail to 
draw attention, but the whole subject seems distasteful, and 
onsets only neglect.” , 


jtffMW OF THE BEVErtT! ACCOUNTS of the b, b. asp o. i. 

. - ■' bailway. 

(Ornette of,India, Marsh «.J \ .. . 

Letter from Major X <7. 8. Wtilumt, JUB., Deputy Semia/ru 
to de Oovmmdt of-fofe, P. W. D^artamt, dated I7<S 
. Marc* Ifl71,.fe> (heBw^ a^ to Qu Gommamt of Doniag, 

A^dire^d^M^^Wip'the-reoeJpt ©f yow tetter dated 





















has T>j»h to the'fbriii lately pre- 

,. I'kindirebted to." djjjwftigsttid 'fl4teei , /l&%aient by 
went of Ibflk dflhe satisfact ory way in which Cap. 

.!jn“ fcjM".d 6mm a i idad'. tte‘ system of analysis which is 

niiw to Wiffiipted throughout 'India. 

The ttf carrying freight which . is deduced by the 

reviewer ^ Stated tobeonly miprcmmate fpr want of certain 
infotmutiohi put it represents facte of the gravest importance 
to the -well-doing of this lino. The average cost of currying a 
ton-mile of .goods is shown to havo been 7-33 pies. This is 
almost ifteutioal with tho charge made to the public for the bulk 
of the goods traffic in Upper India, which results in a large profit. 

One great cai:»c of the high cost of uorkii.g is the amount 
of dead weight hauled over the line, ai.d to reduce this every 
effort should be made. It appoars from the figures of the 
.as iasr that of Lhe lot.J coaching ton-mileage, 37,361,301, only 
4.594,077-.jjpii-Tn'.le represent paying freight j that is to say, 
about 9i 'orffi of dead load were hauled for every ton of paying 
Ipad. The total goods ton-mileage was 128,015,623, of which 
33 , 080,038 were due to the carriage of paying freight, that is to 
say, about .24-5 tons of dead load wore hauled for overy ton of 
paying load. Taking the whole traffic together, for every ton 
of paying loud. Q'94 ton of engine, tender and brakes, ana 2'81 
tons vehicles, or in all, 8 ; 56 tons of dead weight were hauled. 

The Bombay, Barodft, and Central India Railway has no 
gradients, and the working expenses are not increased by any 
sueh peculiarity in the firat construction of the lino or by any 
other exceptional circumstance, and the balance of traffio is 
more favorable than on many better paying lines. The half- 
yoK’8 account showed a comparatively favorable result ; tho reve- 
nuffhaving largely, and the expenditure only‘1 . ■ ■ 1 

There is undoubtedly then groat room for improvement in tiio 
working management, and some points to which attention should 
be especially turned are indicated by the review. Thus it is 
shown that the— 

Passenger train I'li'eiiii' was ... . „. 174,795 

And the 1st class relucts mileage was. 332,853 

so that there were about two 1 st class carriages on an average in 
each passenger train, while the average number of passengers 
in each such vehicle was 9 - 99. This seems to point to the 
necessity of greater watchfulness over the traffic arrangements, 
and the 2nd class pa-rciumr traffic does not appear to have been 
worked more economically than the 1st class. The vehicle mile¬ 
age was 477,659, or nearly 3 vehicles to each train, while out of 
the 40 seats in every suoh vehiole, only 4.2 were occupied on an 
average. 

If these matters have not already engaged the attention 
of the Consulting Engineer, I am directed to point them out, and 
to request that the Government of Bombay will direct the work¬ 
ing arrangements of the line to be very carefully scrutinised 
with a view to improving the proportion of paying to non-paying 
weight 

THX MADRAS RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 

On the 9th Decern ber last, the Secretary to the Government of 
India, I'. W. Dept., writing to the Government of Madras, observ¬ 
ed that their attention bad been attracted to the serioous falling 
oft in the traffic of the Madras Railway during tho 2nd and 3rd 
quarters of 1870. The weekly traffic returns show that the re¬ 
ceipts during ibese i-i-i'i---is f.-bniit south-west and north-west 
lines were H*. 13.6(1.450 and Rs. 11,48,301 as against Rs 
15,2*1,049 am] IN. IO.OS.s.'ls the corresponding quarters of 
1869. The iiihi l ".fi!iil iui-o.i k n open during 1870 makes the 
deoreass still mote sinking, the Government of Madras were 
asked to explain lhe cause of this diminution of traffio. 

The Government of Madras, in reply, forwarded a letter from 
the Acting Consulting Engineer, in which that. Officer, after 
communication with the Ag'-nt mid Manager of the Company, 
explains at length the reasons, so far as they can he ascertained, 
of the diminution under the main heads of passengers, miscella¬ 
neous traffio, and goods, the decline of passenger traffic is attri¬ 
buted to the prevalence of cholera in several of the principal 
towns' contiguous to the railway, and to the circumstance that 
the depression in the cotton market, and in traffic generally, 
indisposed the public to make such use of the line ss the people, 

It is believed. Would be inclined to do in more prosperous times ; 
while the decrease in luggage, which is the only item worthy of 
.notice under tike seoo rid need, has been the natural result of the 
foUowiugoftipuwsepger tritffle.; Of the decrease of Its. 6,03,683, 
under " Goods, 1 ’ Rs. 4,82,201? are. owing to the article of cotton, 
of wMoh a smAlter qoaijfcttythin in previous years has of late 
found its stay to the oust, owing to the depreciation of its value 
ih Europe. It ie thought that considerable quantities are held 
bank fry tiw gnawats ,1b Anticipation of a rise ip prioe, and, till 
this takes nlaue. it is feared tfcatUttle improvement in the 
iwtunmieto beexpeeted. The local Government atid tbatthe 
dWfcdf thstrdfflo reonvws oioee attention, and every dreum- 


st*»oe L is taken advantage of which Uconsidered likely to conduce 
to tts oeatiopraent; Tba'foHowing is the letterfrorn the Aeting 
Containing Engineer for JUdlwrys, to the Secretary to the Go- 
vertiwent of Madras, P, * Dept., Railway, to which reference 
ia tnatle 

Referring »;i 0 0. rf the Ifrh r.l-i- . No 3081,1 have the 

l-.ii.ir, afrii ci.it::: ■—■•a , i: g wi'l, il.c *-?f lit. of the Madias Rail- 
way. to rcn.il • a- f ■ '<>■„, ,- n. •;*. < ivhi -h have led to the 
fa-'i'ig i:. :*.! •ruff-.' :Ki--pr* d.:w::c ti.c 2nd and 3rd quarters 
of the year 1870. 

2. The gioas receipts were for the six mouths ended 30th 
September. 

1869. 1870. Decrease. 

31,88,313 24,91,939 6,46.374 ¥ 

But to arrive at the particular items of traffic in whioh there 
was a falling oft, I beg to exhibit the details of receipts from 
each of the the three classes of traffic, amely, “ Passenger,” 

“ Miwe'Unenua,” and “ Goods," for tlie six mouths euded 80th 
September 1889 and 1870 respectively. 

8.—Passenbeii TrawIc. 1869, 1870 

Rs. R«. 

First Clou... 68,427 68,205 

Second .. 72,918 72,409 

Third ...... 7,06,52* 6,66,487 

Cooly „ .. 82,920 43,608 

Soldiers .. 28,068 19,086 

Speoial aad Troop Trains,..... 1,608 10,688 

Total... 8,09,446 8,69,377 

The Agent finds it difficult to aoeount for the falling off in the 

first-clua-. The decrease in the third-class is attributable to the 
severe visitation of oholamin several of the principal towns in the 
neighbourhood of the railway,and to the fact that, in consequence 
of the depression of the cotton market, the ryolg have not had 
occasion to use the railway at all. 

4.— Miscellaneous Coaching. 1 ^ 0, 

Passengers’ luggage... ... ... 29,189 23.644 

Pareels ... ... ... ... 46,656 43,217 

Horses, Carriages, and dogs ... ... 38,186 42,690 

Total... 1,13,031 1,09,451 

•xsrszrss, • escsaB te 

The decrease hero is due to passengors’ !■:-lg off, and 

is probably consequent on the diminution ! - ,g..- traffio. 

6.—Goods Tbaotc. 

Merehandise .18 74,828 18,88,886 

Railway Material. ... 2,15,933 1,11,081 

Locomotive Wood Faol ... ... 10,848 

Cattle and Demurrage ... ... 7,000 


Locomotive Wood F aol 
Cattle and Demurrage 


Total... 21.08,909 15,04,926 

Of the falling off of Rs. 486,443 in the merchandise traffic 
cotton alone accounts for Rs. 4,82,297 as the result of the lust 
depressed stale of the cotton market It is probable that the 
hulk of the last year’s crop has been stored in the interior, and 
will continue to be withheld until there is an improvement in 
the market. 

6. The lulling off in “ Material” is due in part to tl»e smaller 
quantity of material carried fur coustruotion, and to the operation 
of the rule which requires all stores and material on Revenue 
Account to he carried free. This latter rernaik applies also to 
Looomotive wood fuel. 

7. The Agent informs me that this felling off in the traffic 
receipts has, fir some time past, been a source of much anxiety 
both to the Traffic Manager and himself. Incases where there 
was reason to imagine that goods were being carried by oilier 
means .than the railway, special reductions it; tho rates have 
been iiitruducrd, with view to sttraot such traffic on to the line, 
and every effort has been and will continue to be ma le to 
improve the estate of affairs. But it is feared that as bmg 
as the present extraordinary stagnation in trails exists, 
little real development of traffic can reasonably be looked for. 

mammmmmmtmmmmmmmmaaammrnmmmimmmmmmmmtmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmma'. 

PUBLIC WORKS—IRRIGATION. 


canal venue will-irrigation. 

To ffie Editor of the “ Pioneer!' 

Dear Sib,— As the question of the extent to whioh the canids 
have supplanted well-irrigation appears to be attracting some 
attention just now ; it may not be out of place to tell a story I 
heard the other day by the banks of the Ganges CauaL It was 
that when the «anal was opened the people were made to execute 
e tegr Ate s M.to the effect that they-would discontinue the use of 
tbdfr teiHglswwi "tutus. It teas also tedd that a year or two ago a 
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canal offioer, findiisfi ft kohnr fixed at & well, had it nulled up 
there and then.' I daresay no IntfjilWeuoe would take place 

notWealnfybrought, Thetiee inth^^Kden^iaBUchutuationa, 
caused by percolation, would pnjbobly render the construc¬ 
tion of serviceable hutcka welle, or the maintenance of old ones, 
a matter of great uncertainty ; hut it would in masonry wells not 
reaching the spring, as a rule, increase the supply; the brickwork 
woud keep the loose upper sou from tumblingwto the shaft which 
it would have a constant tendency to do in bvicha wells, when the . 
sides had got moistened up to near the top. 1 think, too, that, 
the spring or “ hum " water will be found to rise higher now than 
before in the vicinity of the Qanges Canal, at all events in the 
upper put of the Dnab. It appear* to me very probable that a 
large proportion of the immense volume of water lost in the 
northern division must find its way below ihe day stratum that 
keeps down the “ bum,” end by increasing the" head cause a 
stronger spring. 

Cultivators have occasionally informed me that the productive 
powers of tlioir land have fallen off after a few years of canal 
irrigation, Whether this assertion is true or not, and if true, 
whether it is traceable to over-cropping or the increased growth 
of exhausting staples (there (icing no proportionate increase in 
the manure supply), or to the dvj* am inorganic matter, or to 
any other cuuno dr causes^ is a matter of such grave importance 
that I would recommend it as one of the very first objects for the 
consideration of the new Ministry of Agriculture. 1 am not pre¬ 
pared to hazard any decided u| ii.'oi. w.ih my present knowledge, 
nut I would book ill *'.-*i.os i,col, v.ihun.i'v watered from wells, 
against the best canal irrigated fields, at all events for a crop of 
wheat. The great obstacle to improvement, in Indian husbandry 
is the want of manure, Tho dung of cows and other animals ■ 
and the sweepings of towns are now largely used as fuel both for 
d ji'i";"—: * 5 -brick-burning. To cheapen firewood, if 

".. ■i- , ..i ., ■ ' ii suggested, should be the first object. 
Government, as tho nfost extensive brick-maker, might direct 
its officers to give up by degrees tho consumption of valuable 
fertilisers in brick-kilns as other fue, become available. 

I daresay that where practicable black kunkur and stone are 
employed for building, but liavo artificial substitutes for brick 
hotl a fair trial? I would further suggest that school-houses, 
police-stations, and similar buildings, particularly in out,-lying 
localities, over whose construction it is difficult to maintain a 
regular supervision, might be constructed of sun-baked bricks 
(in exposed portions some pucka bricks might be used). 

I am not aware if guano has ever been tried in this country, 
but I have been Btruok by tho quantities of bones left to bleach 
round village sites. Bone-dust is highly prized by English 
agriculturists; an experiment in its manufacture and application 
would cost but a trifle. Sheffield, 

IRRtOATION BY WIND POWER. 

The following letter from Mr. H. A. Harris, of tho Bengal 
Marine, dated 16th february, iu continuation of his previous 
letters on the subject, as published in the proceedings of 
August and October last, was read at the Agn-Horticultural 
Society's meeting :— 

“ I Kave now much pleasure in sending you a windmill pump 
complete, and I hope you will give it a good trial in a dear open 
spot. 

“The pump now sent is more adapted for a large garden, tea 
or indigo plantation, &c., than for common native use, it being 
rather expensive. I am still engaged in trying experiments 
to determine the cheapest and best form of wind pump for the 
use of ordinary ryots. Any assistance the Society may be dis¬ 
posed to grant towards that object will be most acceptable. 

“The present model is made with au old boat pump, and the 
wood work is very rough, the crank and revolving head are 
however of the bed wrought in.n, und I have no doubt but that 
you will be able to nidge of tin* capabilities of wind when thus 
applied. The hose and sail oloths should be removed when the 
pump is not required, t- prevent accidciu-i frwu -uddoi, squalls, 
and the whole of the iron work should bo lubi.i.aii-J occasionally 
to prevent rust. 

“ A Warner’s patent pump is the tiest adapted for wind power. 
The following is an estimate of the cost of a wind pump put up 
at Chittagong in Mr. Fuller’s garden, and which he is very Ban- 
guide will be most useful during the ensuing hot weather. A 
report on its working will be sent to me :■ 


“ A slight push it sufficient to tom the sails to the wind.. 
present ones will work the pump in amoderate bree*e,but larger 
ones might be applied in very light winds, and smaller ones in 
trimmg monsoon gales, or the saifolotha would befrwfcdi ‘ 

“ A similar pump has been sucoeMfuUy used ouboetda ship. 
One saved the Soyal VitUor in a gale of wind, and in the 
course of my surveying duties, I have seen hu»«Ssw8s of plaeea 
where it would have been most useful, especially in Cries*. 

“ I shall be most happy to assist anyone who may: wish to fit 
f up a wind pump, and any suggestions for an improved one will 
‘ be appreciated and tried. 

, “ The favour of a report on the subject (after trial)!*requeued.” 

Betolved, that Col. Wintle be requested to give this Windmill 
pump a trial, and communicate the result to the Society. 


Re, 
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" Warner's St Inch patent pump 
" Revolving head, crank, &o., lame turned 
“Woodwork about..." ... ... ... BB 

Iron piping at IS annas per foot: ; t# 

“Contingencies. ... ... 
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“Tbs sails art ^ tpan 
for ordinary worie;, qua ef them 
of the pump. 



THE ORISSA IRRIGATION WORKS. 

Sufficient tiun.- ha- ebiinwd since thec.immonceiueni (ifitimac 
works, and we iii*\v iieeti intelx making enquiries jsuto how far 
they have fulfilled rte object for winch they wefvumlortukan, 
and whether they are likelv n prove a gain or ions to Oovorn- 
ment. We propose to review tne subject under six heads, tax: 

I. The history of the InigatiOn Works of Orissal 

II. The outlay already incurred and the probable total expen¬ 
diture for tho completion of the works. 

III. The present and prtbable financial results ofthe works. 

IV. The present state of the works and by what period the 

scheme is likely to be completed. , 

V. The loss the Government hag incurred by the transfer of 
tho works from the Irrigation Company. 

VI. The practical influence of the Irrigation Works over the 
districts through which they have passed. 

I. In 1SW a company was formed under an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment entitled the East India Irrigation and Canal Company for 
opening artificial channels for the irrigation and navigation of 
different parts of India. It first took Orissa in baud. It was 
provided in tho agreement of the Company with the Government 
of India that at the expiration of 20 years from the completion 
of the works it will forego the payment of the guaranteed in¬ 
terest by the Government. But tho prospects of the Company 
were never promising. Situated as the people of Orissa were, 
poor, timid, and suspicious, it was hard to expect that they 
would take easily or quickly to artificial irrigation. Wj$h all 
their endeavours for seven years and a-half, the Company’s 
officers did not succeed in persuading the people to take the 
water freely. Of 24,000 acres ol land which were fit for irriga¬ 
tion and wet cultivation, the owners of not more than 300 acres 
applied for canal water. Complaints were rife among the ryots 
against the overseers of the Company, who were accused of forcing 
them to take the water. The prospects ofthe Company rested eu 
a doubtful basis—wo might say on mere chance—for it was only 
iu times of drought the people could be expected to draw upon 
the canal to any large extent. The resources ofthe Company also 
diminished us tile difficulties of realizing a revenue became appa¬ 
rent. Tho Government had at first taken a faint interest in the 
progress of tho works ofthe Company. It was not until the 
famine of 1886 the Government awoke to the importance and 
usefulness of tho iit.deriukii j. It was then an arrangement 
was mode with the Gi viii.Tnril for an advanoeof 84 lakh* to 
tho Company jwr annum. With a view to secure ft speedy exe¬ 
cution ofthe works the Government took a further step by orga¬ 
nizing an Irrigation Dejianment with UoL Uundell, the Chief 
Engineer of the Company, at its head. Proposals were also 
mane to Mr. Boothby, tho Agent of the Ggpipany, by the 
Government to lake over the works, but the directors at London 
were opposed to suoh an arrangement. In the meantime Mr. 
Boothby died, and the operations of the Company oame almost 
to a deadlock. For some time the works were oarried on slowly, 
but there was no life or vigor in the Coiuiikiiv'* uluiiUidiment. 
At a meeting of the Company held in London in November 1868, 
they bitterly complained of the lukewarmness of the Go¬ 
vernment, with little justice we must confess, and expressed 
their willingness to retire from the field. They said in effect: 
“Our experience had brought to light the indifference, 
coolness, if uot dislike, with whiah we were treated by Govern¬ 
ment. Our position with regard to Government is ‘rather one 
ofVqffenmce than of gnod-wilL’ Left to our own resources os 
we arbwith calls for money from India to an extent which we 
ore confidant we ere able to meet, the best, the safest plan far 
us is to surrender our property to Qoventaenttinder the re- 
eonablo terms,’’ Negotiations were then opened, aadflir Staf¬ 
ford Northcote, the then Seorstary cff State, we beHsfepagreefi 
to pay me crore of rupees, which wjpsmade up ttfoUfera 
.T6WsuiaIwraltlMn*4S l ia*ttti»m 

- B"tw* ftrXWmieeaSfrftrpeW- V";.. -,Vii..‘->‘.rt Jgpl-v•. 
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We will US# detoibe the woifcs.d^ by the Company and the 
si?>eretioB»*f its affiaa™ owmeoted ; ti*reWl*h. 

' ISAi^ioreand ffos Biw SoogMy. 

The ftret attempt mads by the Company towards irrigating 
land wMUBedeM,1866, sad, 80 miles of canal* rendered fit for 
■ 01*1 purpose «t the woo. (Cno area of land irrigated wm 1,600 
acres, yielding a revenue of Rs. 4,300, Although the demand 
for wat« owing to the. drought was great at the time, the irri¬ 
gation engineers were sot in a position to supply it. 

, In order to fix the water-rate the Company’s officers measured 
the irrigated fields (though often in the absence of the ryuts) 
and the ryots disputed the correctness of their measurements. 

In 1466 the irrigated lands increased to 3,000 acres, yielding 
Bs. 8,000. 

The collection of the water-rate was not nut in hand till 1867 
when a deputy collector wae Reputed to settle the disputes be¬ 
tween the Company and the ryots as to the correctness of the j 
*tflt®6farements of lands irrigated, The result was that actual 
measurements, eff irrigated lands always appeared leas than they 
were entered in the books. It was a general and constant 
complaint with the ryots that the supply of water was insuffici¬ 
ent, which was really the case, there being very few distributa¬ 
ries ready for the purpose. In this year attempts were made by 
the ryots of the Midnapore district only to use the canal water 
for the purpose of raising dry and cold weather crops, but for 
want of proper and sufficient supply they did not succeed. 

In 1888 about 4,200 acres of land wore irrigated anew. The 
flood of the year caused great damage to the irrigation works 
which prevented the Company from irrigating the lands for 
which leases had been given. 

In 1869-70 the total number of aores of irrigated land was 
found to be 5,480, the water-rate charged being 7,700 Bs. In this 
yoar 180 acres of irrigated land in this district were made use 
of in cultivating dry and cold weather crops and that with 
good buoooss. 

' Wherever the canal water was used for irrigating lands from 
the covmeneemenf of cultivation, the out-turn, we arc told, proved 
very remunerative, but unfortunately the ryots do not use tho 
canal water until they apprehend a failure of ram, when thoy 
see no other alternative to save their crops than the use of canal 
water, and then it does very little good to their crops, not only 
because the season is too far advanced, but booanse the 
supply is insufficient, the irrigation officers, owing to their 
scanty resources, being unable to meet the pressure of demand 
from all sides at one and the same time. Our informant 
says:— 

“ The zemindars, with few exceptions, take little interest ui 
the spread of irrigation. According to their agreement with tho 
ryots, which vary in many instances, the land rent being a fixed 
sum of money, a fixed amount in kind or a fixed proportion of 
the out-turn and so on—the zemindars shew great indifference 
to tho irrigation schemes since they are confident that the 
ryots are bound to pay a certain sum of mosey or aoertain portion 
of their crops in consideration of using their lands. In the case 
where the agreement is to give a moiety or more of the crops 
to the zemindar as the rent of his land, the water-rate does not 
fall into his share, but the poor ryot has to bear it, while bis 
landlord enjoys the fruits of his labour. Though it is the duty 
of the zemindar to persuade the cultivators to use water for 
irrigation purposes, whereby he is made not the less a gainer, he 
is seldom seen to oome to their aid with a view of avoiding the 
extra payment of water-rates.” 

In the Midnwaore distriot the quantity of land irrigated as 
shewn try theSlfcurn of 1870-71amounts to 10,700 acres, yield¬ 
ing an income Of Bs. 18,000. 

(TO bo Continued.! 


I SOUK FISHERIES. 


Wi last week drew the attention of our readers to some of the 
principal features in connection with a “ Report on Piscicul¬ 
ture is South Oenara,” and incidentally to the general state of 
Indian rivers, on which the freedom of fishermen is carried out 
toaho«tteihatbi<U&ir eventually to drive all the fish out of 
India. People fish at all times of the year, destroying all lands 
of fish, srithout the djghtest mueideration of the laws of propaga- 
ti o%gadm, mot which awM&Itqfgther 

that the . epesriifagjfo^'^tiw South Camara riwrsare splen¬ 
did, birttbit *11 mean «» When to the people to eapture even 
theft*.- At each drop fromrioe-tkla to rioe-fiold the cultivators 
plMeh haricot midi of ffiMp eplit bombooo having a narrow 
w* . a wide months jmd a narrow bottom. This htoket he- 

‘-fit monthsa stream twelve feet breed 
B O B h UO PO O Wen t, m& which irrigates 




m frrea ot mYmitm 
'.ha: not lew than 21" 


,500,flW' of <3Sniiuutive*iBry are^kiU^av!^ 
yoer for the solr purpose dfbtiqg converted into juicy oumes i 
■*i.'l thte is a-rogather irrespective of the number of fry that, 
on ter the - rice- fields. We said last week that the writer of the 
report would legislate very Stringently for the preservation of 
those fry, and he certainly shows good reason for what he says, 
and reason that will apply to all India with os muoh force as to 
the rivets of South Canara. He grants the difficulty of dealing 
with Indian rivers, but he claims for them the advantage that 
at certain times of the year fishing is practically impossible, 
and hence that laws with respect to dose seasons are not as neoos- 
sary as those that relate to the provisions for the preservation of 
fish. He proposes also that the otter, the crocodile, tljp king¬ 
fisher, and the cormorant, but especially the two former, should 
be declared enemies of the fish, and rewards offered for their de¬ 
struction j three rupees for every otter aud crocodile, and two 
anna* for every egg. T ■■ v r ", i - .i : eril.ii.gH, 

that some means shuuiu no taken lor the preservation of the 
'' ■ fish. It has, he says, boon thought 

I-"- ■ ■ r of soa-fish frequenting a ehoro are 

greatly affected by the destruction of the shrimp. The 
mullet lives principally on shrimps and sand worms, and with 
a view to providing it with food, four or five acres of tho 
Mangalore hreak-water wan buoyed off* for shrimps to breed in 
We fancy that an opinion of the writer that shrimps should 
be entirely used ue food for fishes will not meet with general 
approval, but still there is something in the opinion that 
portions of estuaries should be marked off and preserved for 
the purposes of breeding. Sardines whioh wore formerly found in 
immense quantities on the coast for tho last nine years aud up to 
the present year, had almost entirely deserted it, but this year 
they have appeared in vast shoals. Wo cannot help hoping that 
this report may direct attention to our Indian rivers, and lead to . 
some useful legislation on tho subject. Without that it is all but 
certain that we Hhnll soe the teeming life-of the rivers of India 
almost entirely driven away ; and at this time, when so many 
efforts of legislation are being directed to tho preservation of 
food, the subject of rivers should not bo ovoilooked, as however 
it very frequently is. The large mass of people seem to look 
upon tho fish of nvers as they do upon ooal, as a supply altogether 
inexhaustible. Yet now and then even the general public are 
startled by finding that fish which at one time seemed inex¬ 
haustible are either being driven away, or altogether destroyed, 
and closer observers, even at the very time when there is no 
warning, see olearly enough that the supply is coming to an end. 
It seems as if the time is not very distant t When the Govern¬ 
ment of India will he called upon to do something, popular or 
unpopular, for the preservation of fish,— Friend of India. 


THE FBOSTECT OF A FISH FAMINE IN BENGAL, 
AND ITS PREVENTION. 

“ The flehore -hall also mourn, *ml all they that east angle into the hrook 
shall lament 1 and they that spread note upon the waters shall languish. 
IwW, chap, xix., ver a. 

To the Editor of the “ EngUthmatu" 

Sir, — Yo&r are quite right in your assertion that unless the 
Government shortly adopt energetic measures for the suppres¬ 
sion of the wholesale destruction of the young of fishes continu¬ 
ing on heedlessly from yoar to year, a fish famine at no very 
distant date is likely to overtake us. But while action on the 
part of Government is imperatively oalled for, it should bo 
cautious and gradual at the outset. It must he borne in mind 
that the benefits arising from pisciculture is altogether unknown 
in this country, and its introduction out here should therefore 
he by degrees, and not per ealtum as it were ; otherwise it will 
be regarded as a mischievous innovation by the common people 
and its operations viewed with doubt and suspicion. 1 shall 
here very briefly endeavour to indicate the oompass within 
which it would be advisable to ooufine initiative measures. 

It is a well-known fact that a great many of the most esteemed 
fishes in Bengal, such as the Bhekti (Com* Vohti, Buchanan 
Hamilton), But or Bohita (Oyprimm Itahnta, B. H.), and numer¬ 
ous other fishes, proceed to the still-waters of the Wide or lakes 
to spawn, and it is in these places, and not generally in the flow¬ 
ing streams or riven, that indiscriminate slaughter of the young 
occur. Nets with very narrow meshes ore usually phased at 
the openings of the various outlets or hhah of these bail* end dur¬ 
ing the ebb-tide myriads of small fishes, in all stages of develop¬ 
ment, are caught at each haul The fry thus alone destroyed is 
incalculable, and per *« sufficiently amounts for the rapid 
decrease in the supply of fishes of late yean. 

It h I »ves the G’ewfcment to take speedy and.seri.ous notice 
of the u pending Ash famine, as its importance is such that it 
oaunot he emggerr ^ Riee and fish are the staple food of the 
BWjraA and steed than in the some stead as breed and meat 
do «or®np@S woridog etwee*. The Bengalis may be p^gbmuu; 
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of the country, and reducing the number of ite population. Beside* 
it is the bounden duty of our Government to enoourage the con. 
sumption of fish os an article of irab*i*tenoe,by exerting every 
means in its power to ensure an abundant supply, ea it affords 
profitable employment to particular classes, or rather castes, of 
ite Hindu subjects, to wit, jahitu, mala*, dec., who would, in case 
of a fish famine, find their vocation gone. Our very able and 
energetic Lieutenant-Governor is not likely to dally with the 
matter if it be brought prominently before him, and he is im¬ 
pressed with its vital importance. 

The Native Frees should draw attention to the subjeot, show* 
mg the evils resulting from the course of systematic neglect at 
present pursued, and the obvious advantages that Government 
interference will produce. This would have the effect of pre* 
paring the minds of the people for official action in the shatter, 
and make them comprehend that it is intended for their benefit. 
Much needless alarm would thus be obviated, and the Govern¬ 
ment would not have their designs misconstrued. And I am 
glad to find that our local vemaoular journal, the Amnia 'Bazaar 
Vainha, has a long and well-considered article on the scarcity 
of fish, and its causes, in its last issue, and that the subject was 
noticed very folly onoe before, at least, m the same paper. Ite 
editor appears to evince a deep interest in the welfare of the 
poor classes of natives, and deserves well of his countrymen, 
who should accord him their staunch support. 


H. James Rainey. 


Khulna, April 9th, 1871. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


PUBLIC SERVICE IN INDIA. 


By Major Evans Bell, Author of " Our Great V«a*al Empire," “ The One 
auC the Indus," he., and liout.-Cul. Frederick Tyrrell, formerly Executive 
Engineer in Medree, Bern, the Central Province,, and Oude. Truliner A Co. 
London- 


The first of these two papers was unexpectedly received by 
me when the second was completely fin ished, th# form and 
mode of its appearance being still undecided. It struck me at 
once that a joint publication would suit the purpose both of 
myself and my friend, and with his approval I took upon myself 
the task of editing and saomg it through the press. Our conoert, 
properly speaking, has only extended so far, and Colonel Tyrrell 
ought only to be held responsible for the contents of his own 
essay. 

In previously published works I have put forth strictures on 
tbo Indian Public Works Department, founded ohiefly on native 
testimony and my own unprofessional observation, with some 
misgivings, not as to their substantial truth, not as to the exist¬ 
ence of serious disease, but as to my diagnosis, and as to my 
power of holding debate in terms of art with the empirical prac¬ 
titioners who had got possession of the patient This little book 
must derive all Its weight and value from the proved competence 
and capacity of my coadjutor, who has graduated as on engineer 
by a regular apprenticeship and real work at home, and by fifteen 
years’ employment in Indio. 

During ids well spent furlough of three yeage, terminating in 
the early port of 1852, Lieutenant (now ffawtenanUColonel) 
Tyrrell acquired certified proficiency in geeoMty, trigonometry, 
surveying, plan-drawing and designing, under the instructions 
of Ur. Frederick Bumble, CHI Engineer, and Mr. James 
Walker, Engineer to the AdmireHjr end the Trinity House. 


B^aWndned-a practical knowledge of wjnMngin iron, by twelve 
rnonhts' personal exertion in the workshops of the well known 
tad Messrs. Fox and Bendenonat Statthtohasakt Be so 
thoroughly learned the art of setting out and executing ail the 
w«rk* oft railway, that he noted for onward* cf a yearns 
Executive Engineer of the Derry and gtawiainilen extension tide. 
Be eleo worked for fbur month* under the Resident Engineer of 
the Middle Level Drainage in the oosntiee of Betferd end Cam¬ 
bridge, at bridge building, setting out dykee, and various 
hydraulic operations. Furnished with satisfactory testimonials 
of these unusual qualifications, he returned to India in 18AS, 
and during the whole of Lord Harris’s Government of Madras 
was employed on special duty,— that is to say, on some duty 
fin which no officer of the Madras Engineers, cor at least none 
of the rank of captain, was considered competent. —*» 

His first task was that of surveying and setting Our portions 
of the Madras Railway; when he overcame the grand difficulty 
of the line by taking it down the Moroor Ghaut, a pass which 
he discovered himself, from the Baramahal to the low country 
by Salem, with a gradient of one in a hundred. For this he re¬ 
ceived the thanks of the Court of Directors in a letter to the 
Madras Government, dated the 21st of February 185.1. 

He was also employed in 1854 to run flying levels, and to 
report on the line for the railway from Trichmopoly to Nega- 
patam, which was done in a few months to the satisfaction of 
the Madras Government. 

In 1856 Oajitam Tyrrell was chosen by tho Government of 
Madras to report, from his own surveys and local observation, 
on the groat Toongabuddra and Pennair Canal, projected by Sir 
Arthur Cotton. The special and independent nature of tho 
duty entrusted to so young an officer, will be sufficiently ox* 
plained in the following extracts of a demi-official letter to him 
from Colonel Faber, thou Chief Engmoor of the Madias Presi¬ 
dency, dated 9th July 1856 :— 

“ You will have confided to you, assisted by a competent 
professional subordinate staff, the entire investigation of the 
noble project devised at home by Colonel Arthur Cotton, for 
tho regeneration, as it were, of the whole of the Bulaghat and 
ceded districts. 

“ The problem being laid before you, the determination of 
its conditions, the path which the canal should take, the slope 
of bed, hydraulic section of the channel, management by lochs 
or falls, will have to bo worked out solely and independently 
by yourself. 

“ It will rest solely with yourself as to the manner in hiowh 
this interesting and most important duty is to be performed. 
You will work from whatever points may, in your own jugdg- 
ment, best and soonest test the enterprise. There will ao far 
as I can foresee, be no interference with you of a departmental 
nature. You will lie accredited both to the Collector and 
Civil Engineer; and work out the problema-ond decide the 
soalo of magnitude for its execution as best ywa can. A month¬ 
ly progress report through the divisional Public Works offioe Will 
be required, and in all other respects you will be uncontrolled. 

“ That which yon have done, has been well done ; but the 
future decision, involving your own fortunes, rests with higher 
authority. The offer that has now been made regarding Bellary 
is in itself flattering i and to one ambitious of personal distinc¬ 
tion, and desirous of being a minister of good to millions, never, 

X there a finer opening.” 

in mutiny and rebalijon of the next year, 1857, ereg ian 
mmediate check to all suoh projects. The sohemo reported, 
on by Captain Tyrrell has since been partially carried cut by the 
Madras Irrigation Company, whose works, affect, however, a 
much smaller area than was originally contemplated. , 

From 185? to 1864 my friend W*s Exacutire Etf$ne*r iq the 
Nisam’e Axngned Historic of Barer; anfifrto the tyrtter year 
to 1867, whoa he retired on a pension, b* ftiMdltha same office 
'—In a higher grade—in the Centrel Provinctotoid in Oude. 
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' >> THE PUBLIC REVENUE AN$ EXPENDITURE. 

BeTeuue Mid 'Espeaditure of tb* Government of India foi As eleven months of the yew 1870-71, «s compared with the 

corresponding period, of 18fi9-70. 

7—— - [Apa ' iWj 

to 


April llW 
0 ) 

Fob, 1870 


WigUT"—~ 

to I Increase. 
Fob, 1871 


I April 1170 
*• 

i-M MB 

w 


Revnmta SndBodripts 


Land Revenue ... 

Tributes, Ac, from Satire; 

States 
Forest 


..000*0*. OiUliWtf 

Excise ou Spirits and Drugs 2,012486 


Assosiod Taxes. 

Customs. 

Sait. 

Opium........ 

Stamps.,.... 

Mint. 

Post Offloe 

Telegraph . .. 

Daw and Jnstioe,. „- 

Police....... 

Marine 


£ 

17,887,188 

808,759 

870,745 


927,918 

.8,144,344 

.5,821,000 
.7,812,744 
2,038,864 
152,905 
628,276 
159,199 
849,839 
846,606 
204460 


17,194,407 187-309 


648,841 

829,780 

2,120443 

1458,979*1 

2,310,624 

5477,966 

7,301420 

803,446 

31,118 

764,961 

235,906 


114,066 

926,068 

166480 

266,950 


180,685 

76,706 


Education .] 

laiwest .i g88,M71 

sclian 


Mitccltaneou*., 


709,816 


2,248,891 1 >399,052 
235,835 


218481 

56,808 

242,462 

610,669 


14,371 


Dooms*., 




Army 


Total.,41,467,48342,986,781 3,247,471 

1 Prom 

j Aiml to Doo only 
.1 740,191 633,104 1 


l’nblio 

Work* 

Oidinary. 


Miscellaneous 
Receipt*,. 
In lgsticm Be 
ceipts* .. ! 

Railway Ex 
change, Osin! 
State Bail 
ways Traffic 
Receipts ... 

Do Extraordinary do) 
Capital Account 


101,295 

370,298 

296,245 

7,270 

1 


69,708 

387,876 

92,785 

4,237 

2,914 


Total llovenuos £. 12,982,788 44,147,354 


1,728,238 

107,087 

11,687 

32,418 

208,460 

3,083 


Expenditure. 


I***® 


on Funded and Un-, 

d Debt .12,457.848 2,578,087 

t on Service Funds) 

and other .Accounts .. A 689,568 604^3 

Refunds and Drawbacks ..,1881,428 309,684* 

Lend Bcreouc .. *186,751 ]8,148,78§ 

K Forest,............... 

•e on Spirits and Drugs 
seed Taxes.. 

Customs 
Salt .., 

Opium... 

Stamps 

Mint.. ... 

Post Offloe,. 

TfllMWph • •*••«' 

Administration... 

Mjrior Departments ... 

Law and Justice . r .„__ 

Police.2,198,676 

Marine. 384,887 

Education . 662,197 

Eoolesiastioal. 146,688 

Medical Services ........ 410,742 

Stationery and Printing *! 216,821 

Political Agencies,,.,,. 862,987 

Allowances, Ac, und« j 

Treaties & Engagemenis 1,197,085 1,893,271 
Miscellaneous,. 592,698 811,597 


If WI W W tf i 

, ~~ari 

**w* 



*58,057 
39,906 
169,470 
869.278 
d.938,724 
61,167 
63,476 
871,496 
, 297,462 
1,087427 
186,666 
[2,674,272 
2,065,788 
847,094 
648,574 
139,407 
460,777 
197,950 
230,872 


Superannuation, Ac, A1 
lowancos. 


Total. . 


Anuyj 


Pubfo 
Worts 
Ol*dinsry 

J . 


2,913 


3,260,384 ,2,086,818 


596,887 j 608,068 
[19,984,209 20,279,080] 


From 
April to 
9,362,409 


Publio Works 8,877,872 
Ba i 1 ways 
Guaranteed. 50,687 
Bailway Ex-i 
change, Lois.j 316,196 
State Bail- 
ways 


Do. Extraordinary—Irri- 

J gation, Ac. 

Do. (tate Bailways .. 


TJtai Expenditure . .£ 34,230,919,32,334,8391,140,362 


• includes Income Fax rcidiwittn the Military end Pnbbo \\ orks repartments 
ftir nine months only. 
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.. ' ~ SAVINGS’ BANK RETURNS. 

BAU.HCB ftHi.LT OF THIS BOMBAY OOVBUSMBST BAYIM® BASK FOB THE OFFICIAL TEAR 1869*70. 


3,740 

868,816 

22,540 


Deo cm. 
her only 
[8,804,084 


[2,475,768 

69,641 

84,196 

6,597 

466,514 

159,616 


65R51 

KS88 

im 

W44 

215,108 


99,410 


40,086 


196,236 

218,899 


12,246 

892,616 


*1304 


41,065 

2 «$F8 

64,796 

89,244 

13,903 

142,837 

87,293 

18,623 

7,281 

17,871 

126,615 


9,004 

1,857 

186,975 


647,645 

656,376 

1,402,109 

282,001 

196,802 


[3,086,932 


t Istudos Refunds m the Military sad Futile Works Departments for 
nine months only. 


Of. 



Es. A. P. 

1 • 

U Be. A. P. 

To Amount duo to 15,678 Dopositors .. 

Do. dp. Guvernment ......... 

Do. Balances undei one Rupee oonsohdated.. 
Do. Suspense Aooouat . .. 

44,11,869 2 8 
9,666 10 8 
181 12 3 

6 14 

By Cast in Her Majesty's Treasury at the Mew 
Bank of Bombay, Limited .....a.. , 

44,21,173 10 6 

Rupees... 

44,21,178 10 0 

Rupee*... 

44,91,178 10 0 


STATKMEKT OF TBASSAttBONS OF DISTRICT SAVlMOS BA*KS FOE THE WSBK BltDIKO SOTH APRIIi 187L 


Provine*. 


Shagal... 

North-Western Provinces 


* 

trUfint 
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A 
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22 

U 

% 
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19 
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»v 
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STATEMENT showing the Amount of each kind of Currency Nows of the Bombay Cerojse ia circulation on the 
f 9 4 * 28ttd and 30th day of April 1871. 


Date. 

Denomination of Note*. 

Total Value. 

10 Be. Value. 

' 80 Be. Value. 

60 Bs. Value. 

1 

' j 

100 Be. Value. 

600 Bs« Value. 

| 1,000 Be. Value. 

1870. 








16th December... 

87,88,780 

16,02,600 

20.79,100 

68,77,700 

22,46,500 

2,69.69,000 

4,11,47,660 

jttet December... 

8748,680 

14,76,060 

20,82,000 

64,09,800 

82,61,000 

8,71,76,000 

4,10,66,910 

1871. 




1 

| J 


1 

i 


32nd April . 

89,76.680 

16,19,660 

2136,660 

69,66,600 

20,42,000 

338,86,000 

4,70,06,840 

80th April ...... 

89.12360 

16,68,780 

21,98,700 

67,19,200 

80,89,600 

j 8,17,88,000 

j 4,62,04,040 

i 


Statement of the amount of Indian Government Currency Notes in Circulation of the amount of Coin and Bullion 
Reserve, and of the Government Securities held by the Department of Issue of Indian Paper Currency. 




Balance of 

Retired by 

Currency 

Silver 

Siher 

Gold Reserve in 


Date. 

Circles of Issue. 

Issue 

other Offices 

Notes m 

Com 

Bullion 

Bullion Government 

Total 



Account. 

of Issue 

circulation. 

Reserve. 

Reserve. 

Reserve, j Securities. 

Reserve. 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Its 

Bs 

Bs. 

| 

Bs. Bs 

Bs. 

Blit March 1871 

Calcutta 

3,69,87,910 

5,07,800 

3,51,30,060 

99,09,680 

38,58,468 

72,496 1,42,42,231 

2,76,42,800 

Ditto 

Madras . 

88,13,790 

15,86,760 

72,77,040 

61,00,726 


1 17,28,404 

78,29,180 

Ditto 

Bombay 

4,78,02,160 

46,07,980 

4,31,04,220 

2,79,88,638 

22,16,871 

1 1,31,49,801 

4,62,81,890 

Ditto 

Allahabad .. 

71,47,270 

17,08,470 

54,38,800 

51,81,219 


j 11,03,291 

62,84,610 

Ditto ... 

Lahoro . 

76,08,170 

30,23,180 

44,80,040 

62,21,913 

• . . 

7,00,037 

69,21,960 

Ditto 

Calicut 

10,86,010 

101,400 

9,83,610 

7,91,031 

* . • 

1 1,00,059 

8,91.090 

Ditto .. 

Trichinopoly 

12,00,200 

8,61,810 

3,48,390 

9,74,321 

,, 

! 1,00059 

10,74,390 

Ditto 

Vizagap&tam 

4,08,780 

80,630 

3,73,100 

2,35,041 


i 1,00,050 

3,36,100 

Ditto 

Nagpore . 

32,85,900 

6,82,730 

20,63,170 

20,09,168 


... 5,47,902 

25,57,070 

Ditto ... 

Kurraoheo... 

47,67,700 

24,47,170 

23,20,590 

42,20,854 


6,00,106 

47,20,960 

Ditto 

Akola 

21,11,610 

2,37,710 

18,73,900 

8,84,000 


30 

8,84,030 


Total 

12,00,08,500 

1,66,35 590^ 10,13,72,910 

6,45,70,617 

65,73,859 72,625 3,22,73,009 

1 

10,43,72,910 


Silver receivod and coined in the Minis of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 1870-71. 




Calcutta, 



Madras. 



Bombay. 



Bullion or Coin received 
during tho month 
valued in Bupees. 

Coined and 
ex arained 
during the 
month valu¬ 
ed in Rupee* 

Bullion oi Coin received 
during tho month 
valuod in Rupees. 

Coined and 
examined 
during the 
month valu¬ 
ed m Rupees. 

Bullion or Coin received 
during tho month ra¬ 
ined in Rupees. 

Coined and 
examined 
during the 


Govt. 

Merchants. 

Govt. 

Merchants. 

Govt 

Merchants. 

etiin Rupees. 

September. 





as. 


40,524 

49,865 

8,28,686 

Ootober ..... 


!.j®icr rtti 



slsos 


8,241 

1,09,243 

1,58,626 

November ... 




jN 

8,806 


1,44,504 

92,117 

December 

2,600 

[;W*J 



• • • 



1,81,641 


January 1971.,,... 

February.. 

1,369 

1,40,94* 

Mm 

I 

mm 

i,'eo* 

... 

2,84421 

3,01.662 

8,86,900 

49)987 


Case Balances in the Government Treasuries in India, 1870-71 contrasted with previous Yean. 



August. 

Ootober. 

November. 

December. 

Jan 1871. 

Feb. 1871. 

Government of India . 

... 

North-Weetern Itevteac* .. 

Vmln...d.U.ssy . .A * Sv. 

. . eel, asvavs*.. 

Swvfwm*..... 

MjWjWevc* • •*'**•»•»»****» *««■««•** vs* •«»* 4 

♦ 1 

TMium month WW*,.. 

rt "Ditto .«.. 

Bs. 

1,86,16,865 

1,12,23,907 

32,10,450 

2,14,98,002 

68,78,649 

1,08,06965 

2,36,10,012 

81,63,063 

2,76,06,862 

Bs 

1,47,65,378 

1,28,20,478 

41,59,848 

1,62,06,179 

86,55,326 

83,31,333 

1,83,78,048 

56,31,696 

2,43,70,457 

Bs 

1,83,59,723 

1,21,74,892 

88,46,337 

1,96,74,077 

47,42,276 

62,46,874 

1,88,67,681 

66,62,44? 

2,56,60,416 

Bs. 

1,99,80,820 
] ,88,42,365 
31,82,587 
2,34,78,868 
63,89,690 
1,11,28,699 
1,79,41,664 
61,08,760 
2,09,78,113 

Bs. 

2,84,18,697 

1,76,88,850 

21,54,993 

2,66,91,640 

05,27,100 

1,11,97.672 

286,81,631 

78,77,198 

2,86,648*2 

Bs. 

8,18,2*,046 
1,49,87,730 
28,50.876 
2,44,20,285 
66 , 88 , 2 # 

8 7S^M 

2,78,04681 

um,(o.7» 

10,78,16,888 

11,76,18,372 

128478,346 

16,27,03,488 

15,67,89,689 

9,68,10,844 

7,80,^9,348 

7,18,22,402 

8,01,62,366 

8,78^6,400 

s,69,ae,n2 

10,02,49,204 

A ,. L ... 

7,04,14,121 

Hill 

9,77,0$,981 

11,88,90,970 
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THE INDIAN ECONOMIST. 


YBpB INDIAN MONEY MARKET- 


ITTk SIAM MST. 

. . ,h T. = 

- Quotations 


%ZSS&i 

mth> .. 

Agr. Raving*' Smnir .. * 

4uMM, tMAUi 

Uatui, a 


Bank if CAkvtta, LUiM, A . 

Ditto Anti ».. 

Bank ofVpntr India, Limited., 

Delhi and London Bank, Limited 

Mustsorte Savingd Bank ,, 
Hotional Bank of India ,, 

? uAh and United Soring, Limited 
irnmuk Bank, Limited . ,, 

|w(a BanJt, Limited .. M 

Unoov tjei Bank (Agra) ,, 
United Bank (Simla) „ .. 

COXHKBCUL CoitPANIW 

Beerbkoom Coal Co-, limited „ 
Ditto ditto 
Bengal Coal Co , Limited .. 
Bonded Waiehom* AtsoruMon 
Bi union * Pi pm Co., Limited ,, 
But divan Stone Co , limited ., 
Calcutta Docking Co , Limited,, 
Ditto NewlSkwe* .. 

DeUu Radi my (o- , ,, 

Jiaettrn Bengal Indigo (u , , 
JituU.m Bengal Kauiray Ca ,, 
Jiattn i Steam lug Co Limited 
Bant India Railway Co ,, 
Rrjuitable Coat Co . Limited , 
Goose i u Cotton Mills (•,, „ 

Qourepoi e Co LtmU d .. 

Ditto i Share,, ,, 

Cleat Bostern Hotel (o 
Movnab Docking Co , limited ,, 
India Gewnal S N to, Limited 
Ditto ditto, | 

Diltii ditto J 
Lai ding and Shipp! nj ( i 
Nasmyth e Put Prrsi < o 
Oriental OaaCo , 

Ditto (Coi ti tOutoi J 

Oudh and Rotoleund Roilwa t 
Foil Canning Land C 7: i .*■ •’ 
Shut Punjab and D a- :_ 
Hi Scott fhomon ft Co 
hr hoot Indigo Co., Limited 

Tea Coup axes 

A again Tea Ci mpayy , 

Bengal Tea Co . LtmtUl 
Ditto fContiibutoiyl 
Bianat tk Tea Co Limited ,. 

Ditto (Cont iba\W !/J ,, 

Central Cachai lea Co 
Datong Tea Co , Limited 
Dehrtt Dwm Tea Co. Limited ,. 
Burning Tea Co , Limited 
Pattern Cuehar lea Co, 

Boat India leu Co Lem ted , 
Jello.lpoi'e Cuchai lea Co ,, 
KunchunpoM lea Co. Limited 
Ditto (Contribute j) 

Kuimong o> J Bury.) , T“ Co 
Ditto w.>: >, ,, 

Knttal Tea Co,, Limited „ 
Loper /U»a« Tea Co , Limited,, 
Monaoherra Tea Co,, Limited 
Moran Ted Co , Limited 
Mnddenhaat Tea Co , Limited 
if attends Tea Co. .limited .. 
Rev Qtrtah Qhat Tea Co. „ 

Nona Mutual Tea Co. .* 

Pmkolaree Tea Co , Limited ,, 
&W» ItoCW, , 

Taekvar Tea Co*, Limited 
Upper Assam Tea Go , Limited.. 
Victoria Tea Co , limited 


£10 4 jp. c. 

41H 

100 

100. ft * <? 

1000 H p. e 
88% 3 p, 
fto 8 p a, 
100 6 p a, 

260 1% p* o 

100 7 p c. 

£12% ml 

100 ml 

100 4 pi 

500 6 p c 

100 4 }• c 


10001 ml 

2001 ml 

1080 fi p 


218*2 10 2 * p 


£20 2i p 
250 4 J p 
200 ft p 

MOO ti p 
125 

250 2 p 


100 7 p 

^ 2 dl 

£1 4* p 

£10 2}J> 

14m0 nil 

£20 21 p 


«°0 3 p. 


200 11) p 

50 10 p 
200 ml 

H6 ml 

100 nil 

100 Up 
100 8 p 
100 ml 

250 20 p 

1000 

875 m*1 

260 2 P 
800 j p 


05 a 96 
£4 15 

120*'a 180 
103 a 105 
1441 a 
15 n 10 
26 a 20 
132 a 124 
130 a 185 
138 a 136 
108 a 104 
»» hqdn 
SO 

650 o 500 


1450 a 
655 a 500 
10) a 105 
0 n 7 
2*0 a 3 0 


46 a GO 

230 a 2J7 

nominal 
248 a 
205 a 210 
816 a 
12J6 a 1230 
102 a l(.i 
1)3 a 14 
175 u 185 
Bla a 310 


81 a 

85 

4U a 

60 

500 a 

000 

00 a 

70 

l<i a 

14 

1<>9 a 

no 

870 a 

372J 

m a 

230 

•200 (i 

61 a 

205 

250 a 

60 a 

32 

34 a 

32 

18» a 

182 

10 

9 

76 a 

8> 

5 * a 
20 tt 

53 

30 „ 

81 

93 a 
40 a 

9t 

4>0 <7 

420 

nominal 

nominal. 

08 a 

ne a 

70 

nominal . 

48 a 

par 

47 

nominal 

90 <* 

88 

105 o 

10Q 

90 a 
50 0 

92 

ftO a 

02 

70 a 

85 

22 a 

24 

30 « 

31 


!... ru- jit'- 

■ / D ■!%*•■> (Nm) 

2nd Jfaa iemt ,* 

B mk of iftulrii* ii 

(kirteted Jlervantite of I„ L and 

C hi art 

Ch irternt Ilk r\f 1 4 C 
A il onul Dwnk iff India 
0 lental Bank 

Railway l mu'AJnic*. 

r I p TI Co Consolidated Stotk ., 

V Veto £20 shore* 

innh/1/ B fC I R Co .. 

1 Do New share* 

X,*N£ CoMVJjnMI 

Llphinstens Land ,, »• 

Ihtto Ntu> leeue ». 

Irn e 

Ahtxaqon Land and M 
Pmt tanning 

Colala Company *• 

Pwofi» C0J»AN1I« 

• r. \ i* TW Co 
■ ».•.«!. i :«pang, J&wruoke* 

. ' ' ■* Co, *, 

Apollo Pi H> ( c 
Bomb iu Trees ( a 
1) /to (New) ,, 

C hla Press Co ,, 

7 aet India Preee Co ,, 

T t Press Co 
F im/ee ( Oiras/ee Pi ess 
\lll) Iruuln. Iifi II C< 

! A i raehet Pr ss < o 
| M f issil Press f- (I Co 
,Vi a of If iten Trees Co 
IF l torn i Pi ess Mo Iras 

Spinning & Weaving Cos- 
iltei t Mills Comp tny 
Alli out S/DiHiitf Co 
B > big 

B mb v United 
h Miek M lit 
Do Ni to 

I)h inimsfly Spinning . 

Or ut Pattern 

Af 11 id fee Petit i ., ,, ••) 

O « ntol 

Kofal •• •• 

Shipping Cokpajty. i 

ll imhag Shimnntj Co. ,, 

h ui >tu-htie Danilini and Skipping Co 

Mibcki laneoos. 

21c haiiiea' Building Co ,, 

Tie u.htr and Company 


!Bank of Bombay 
qf China 

Don bay Presidency Raid 
Do bag J and B Aesonalto/t 
Droit is Ji i ling Cn, 

( teal Bank 
Past Ind»a Bank 
1 ul an Peninsula Dank 
Royal Bank qf India 
Old I iHiWeitti 


» CXOHANCE ON LONDON. 


B,* Stlk. ,1 «HMlilA.' KgM . 1.114 

So iri 8 nmor ttfkt |.in| 

D*. mAmMA, Am . MO) 

CHMmibottctpeatimifiae *ia .. .. i-u«. 

BMummtmf Klb # « »»&.' HfU . MIT 

1 ’ ' BAUK MTO ql? BISCOOTT. 

i)lmm*t<njeilKU.KUfM4 JMm ... . 1 « in /* 

em tv 7 

ini, M Tm»m &cnrt<#.ijf «W- P«Mr,„.. » 

\ , I i V t - iNl 

. *• % ^ 1 « 

rmpermw^D \. <> *** ^ «. 105* V 

(ran, VmtoKmj .. loci J< 

■ .. » 

“b£,k~ *%.-:$ 5 

«!* iwmrf. s«^ni tai „ u«t « 


Cluorm. 

fc i. 

1.114 

l-li>» 

1-10J 

1-11 8-l« (o MH 

i-n r w 


BOMBAY StfABE LIST. _ 

Rn'ml «... 

Ebftm* VulUB ‘ TMdup LwtDiv’fl. 
per Sh. 

' ** Ite~~~ ~S<L~~ per an. ' -8* 

„ 100,000 Jgo all 4 pr et W 

22,000 1,000 all 8 pt et, l>*00n’. 

l<V0O0 600 all H pr ci, 0*0 

10,0)0 600 100 6 do , 1M* 

ft,S6<> l- 01 * «W 7 pr et 


£80 118 3 0 | 

$<> IW 1 5 | 

£ joo i m I 

lb l«0 5 1 | 


4,000 3 OOU alt 

160 6 000 j 1 k80 ' 

2Xi 8‘»N> I U00 

2o» 1000 HftO 

150 1- OOO | 11 <HHI 


325 g i 2,07 Ixd 
76 do. 1,01ft 

ui 470 

200 do. 7,300 

26b di. 2,290 

0«1 do 680 

hi/ 6 bOO 

. 3 600 

JOO 1“ ftOfotd 
*. . 1,045 

illl » 500 

100 p , i 140 
35 , „ 400 

850 2,350 

mi. 925 


750 2 Oi*** 
75 O 2 ‘100 


Thn P*< 'mm*, Ca 
i -■! <*-</ F* /ti < A 


1 

1 ooo 

(Hi 1 

J 

100 

1,800 1 


pOO 

21 

DOO , 


too 

21 f # j 

170 

1 

1 (K>0 


1 


all 


34 

2 000 


X) 


Kr - 1 

415 

►IPAMI n 

. J X 

1 1( 

J Jl>MIt)N. 



1 DiUi. 

I i ii ulit 1 

Nural <r 

< f 

\l • . ■ 

ij > . • 

Rut* pax 

ll n 

[ 

■U ft 

(i 

jiaia tip j 

dl | 

Share. 





1 It* 1 

Jte 


Ji 

0 


m 

1 '00 

85 

30 



t 

000 

i (hi 

191 

1 

At 

6“ 


OlK> 

? 0 



»S// 

il 

0 

ftftO 

1 JBOO 

8 

0 

‘'J* 

(7 

A > 

OlO 

2'M> 

40 

15 

Mu 

1 

4ft 

onrt 

1 25ft i 

3 , 

1 



f 

OtH* 


.. 1 

1 

/ 

1 1 

2.5 

miO 

, moo ! 

1!) I 

1 

Maj 

or 1 

JW, 


j 200 1 


ft 

Ap 

07 

Jft 

ooft 

130 

74 ! 

1 

Nor 

l 

1 ) 



] 6 ion 

1 175 

32 




bW 

1 b m 

1,440 

l 9 


S 

r , 

,00ft 

6 000 

ft 400 



FREIGHT 


j (Cetton 

[London.. < Caere 

| l Seeds 

{ Ji on Ships Cotton 
Wooden Ships „ 
hlyrabolaus A Co 
Seeds 

I*”™ {$$7 

lOcf rland Vfoamis 
I hi/pool via Sues ( anal 

i Stfamer Cotton 
China < ,, Opium 

{.Sailing Ships 
Calcutta ■'Suit 
Caloeita to Btmhay * 
Mauritius , . 

Fpr Ueedptlrm 
Iron shim, eotten , 
Wooden s&^ do ,* 


Ord«*^wmirm*g - 


£3 is M 1 

£3 Os 0,1 

U 10*. 0 d I 

Li 1 te 0/ to £2 10#. Ad 1 

£2 12# 0/ to £2 13# M | 

£1 Mz Od j 

£1 16# 0)1, , p 

jet '».w 

£4 10* 0 (, (« £o 0# f d 
£3 10* Od,. to £3 J8# ftl. 

Its 10 per halti. 

a Ite- lift to 80 pit i tost. j 

jR# 0 jmr hale 

i » Us. 3 () » to 9 d 0 ptt ten 
fi*. 10 md CdhUtta Port charges 
* - 8 at mm to }Q per bag nominal. 

flOMBAY 

£2 13# Oil. lo2.10-3 "1 

£2 18# U. <0 2 13-0 ( 

£3 u. (W > 

g. £810# (d. { 

I £4 1 #. to 5-0 1 

. £3 10 0 to M2«ft J 

ff». 10 |Uh» Gafe. 

Be. 25 £ 80 jwr etotl. 







